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Introduction 


Bei DELTA KAPPA is an international professional fraternity 
for men in education. More than 180 chapters are maintained at 
major colleges and universities and in urban centers throughout 
the United States, in Hawaii, and in Canada. 

For more than fifty years, Phi Delta Kappans have bent their 
efforts to the improvement of education through research, serv- 
ice, and leadership. Initiates dedicate themselves to a continuing 
intrepretation of these ideals and swear to uphold free public 
education as basic to American democracy. 

Because of our conviction that free public education must be 
preserved and extended in order to make our democracy more 
perfect, it is particularly fitting at this time that Phi Delta Kappa 
offer a guidebook on school desegregation to beleaguered col- 
leagues, not only to those in the South but to schoolmen every- 
where in our nation where discrimination against minority 
groups is practiced and condoned. As this is written, at Christ- 
mastime in 1958, the threat to our system of free public schools, 
always inherent in the sociological puzzle of segregated schools, 
is becoming increasingly dark. 

On behalf of a great professional society, and speaking for its 
board of directors, I appeal for reason and peace; for study and 
thought; for leadership and service; for equal educational op- 
portunities for all men—North and South, East and West— 
regardless of color or creed. 

JOHN WHINNERY, President 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Montebello, California 
December 20, 1958 


The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Educational 
Policies and Programs in Relation to Desegregation 


WHEN the commission appointed by Phi Delta Kappa to study edu- 
cational policies and programs in relation to desegregation began 
its work, it realized that a statement of point of view was necessary 
before it could move forward with its assignment. The following 
statement was prepared and subsequently accepted by the 25th 
Biennial Council of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The commission feels that a restatement of some of our basic assump- 
tions as American citizens is in order. We, as American citizens, are 
committed to a democratic form of government. We believe in the due 
process of law and order and that good citizens obey the law. If we do 
not believe the law to be good, we have the right to strive to get it 
changed through the machinery established by our constitution and 
statutes. However, until such change is made, we must observe the law 
as it stands. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States that segrega- 
tion of white and Negro children in the public schools is unconstitutional 
has become the law of the land. As long as it stands, every American 
should respect and obey this decision regardless of his personal beliefs. 

Accepting this point of view, the commission reiterates the Phi Delta 
Kappa statement of belief that a system of free public schools is essential 
for preservation of our democratic way of life. Moreover, it accepts the 
well-established fact that it is the responsibility of the state to provide 
this system of free public education. It recognizes that problems of public 
education vary from community to community and that solutions to these 
problems must rest largely with the local community. 

This decision of the Supreme Court poses a serious problem for many 
communities throughout the nation. This commission wishes to be of 
service to local chapters as they participate with professional and lay 
groups in seeking ways and means of implementing the decision of the 
court. 

Basically, the commission believes that the problems of desegregation 
vary greatly with each community and that any final satisfactory solu- 
tion must come as a result of the efforts of the people of both races in 
that community. It is recognized that this is a complex and difficult prob- 
lem; that time, patience, and understanding are necessary to find an 
adequate solution. 


Acting upon the point of view contained in this statement, the 
commission has encouraged individual Phi Delta Kappans and local 
chapters to study problems facing the South in connection with de- 
segregation of the public schools. Moreover, it has helped dissem- 
inate the thinking and experience of scholars and practitioners in 
this area by a special issue of the PHI DELTA KAPPAN, Official journal 
of the fraternity, and through a series of leaflets entitled “Patterns in 
Transition.” 

The final task of the commission has been the publication of this 
guidebook. The commission believes that this collection of expe- 
riences will be of value to school officials and community leaders as 
they face the transition from a segregated to a desegregated school 
system. 

The commission wishes to express its sincere appreciation to the 
Board of Editors for their fine work in planning the publication and 
editing the material, to the editors for their excellent job of putting 
the material into readable form, to the hundreds of school personnel 
who assisted in furnishing the material, and to the staff in the Phi 
Delta Kappa headquarters office for their assistance with the many 
details of publication and distribution. It is most grateful to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, which provided the money 
to make this project possible. 

This guidebook was not designed to persuade school officials or 
communities to desegregate, but to assist them after this basic de- 
cision has been made. We hope it will serve this purpose. 


J. B. WHITE, Chairman W. D. MCCLURKIN 

Dean, College of Education George Peabody College for 

University of Florida Teachers 

Gainesville, Florida Nashville, Tennessee 

LAWRENCE A. Davis E. W. RUSHTON 
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Pine Bluff, Arkansas Roanoke, Virginia 

HARLEY F. GARRETT CHARLES A. FOSTER, ex officio 
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Foreword 


teachers, administrators, and school board members to un- 

dertake a program of desegregation with the least possible 
grief, error, and social disruption. It is to help people who yet have 
this transition ahead of them to profit by the experience of those who 
have gone before. It is to help educators understand the educational 
issues and problems involved, and to give them aid and comfort as 
they face up to such problems in their own areas. To do anything 
less would be to default on the responsibility of educational leader- 
ship to which Phi Delta Kappa has always subscribed. 

It should be remembered that the usefulness of this guidebook 
does not depend on whether any particular city or state moves 
into desegregation this year or next year. The South is a vast region 
within which there are varying conditions and circumstances. 
For those areas where progress in desegregation is now being 
made, or is about to be made, this book will be a valuable tool. For 
the others, where desegregation may be delayed for a long period of 
time, the value will be merely in terms of long-range planning. To 
the educators of the South as a whole, our advice might be, with re- 
gard to the usefulness of this guidebook, “if the shoe fits, put it on.” 

A word about the style of this book. It is written in a straight- 
forward reporting style which is intended to get across the story. The 
writers have tried to tell this story in such a manner as to give the 
reader the “feel” of it. After all, it is a story about a tremendously 
volatile and human experience and, while the authors strove for ob- 
jectivity, they could not exclude the stress and the excitement which 
are inherent in the problem. In a few words, it is possible to sum it 
up like this: 


This is what happened. 
This is the way it happened. 
Here are some of the lessons in it for us. 


We« is the purpose of this guidebook? It is to enable school 


The data for the publication were secured through a study of 70 
school districts which had completed desegregation or had desegre- 
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gation programs underway. Written reports were received from su- 
perintendents or their assistants in all participating school districts. 
In addition, personal letters in answer to specific questions were re- 
ceived from 215 teachers and 87 principals. Visits were made by the 
authors to representative districts in Texas, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland. Personal 
interviews were held with superintendents, principals (both Negro 
and white), teachers (both Negro and white), students (both Negro 
and white), community leaders, law enforcement officers, news- 
paper men, and school board members. In addition, a careful anal- 
ysis was made of information already published. 

Thus, the information in this publication is based on reality as 
reported by those who actually experienced it. Where possible, con- 
clusions have been drawn and recommendations made. 

The publication is divided into four parts: 


1. Determining the readiness of the school and the community 
for desegregation and developing attitudes of acceptance. 

2. Formulating policies and developing a plan for desegregation. 

3. Carrying out a plan of desegregation and a description of the 
responsibilities assumed and the roles played by individuals 
and groups. 

4. Determining changes in the education program as a result of 
desegregation and adapting the educational program to meet 
the needs of all children. 


Appreciation is due the many people who contributed to the pub- 
lication, because without much work and wholehearted co-operation 
from the superintendents, teachers, and laymen who so generously 
assisted in supplying information, this project would not have been 
possible. 

The editorial board is particularly grateful to Dr. Herbert W. 
Wey, professor of education at the University of Miami and, during 
the period of preparation of this handbook, dean of the Graduate 
School of the Appalachian State Teachers College. Likewise, it is 
appreciative of the work of his able editorial assistant, Mr. John 
Corey, instructor in education at the Appalachian State Teachers 
College. In their generous and steadfast devotion to the task of as- 
sembling and preparing the material in this guidebook they went far 
beyond the call of duty. Gratitude is also expressed to the administra- 


tion of the Appalachian State Teachers College which served as the 
base of operations during the study. 


Gainesville, Florida 
November 1, 1958 


CHARLES R. FOSTER, Chairman 
Board of Editors 

Commission on the Study of Edu- 
cational Policies and Programs in 
Relation to Desegregation, Phi 
Delta Kappa 
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Part I 


Determining Readiness and 
Preparing for Desegregation 


| fies GUIDEBOOK is organized for practical use. 

Part I deals with preparation for desegregation. For most school 
leaders the first step in desegregation is an attempt to determine the 
stage of readiness existing among various groups: teachers, students, 
parents, and the community as a whole. Preparation for actual mixing 
of the races begins at the point of community readiness and continues 
until such a time that school leaders feel a successful transition is 
fairly well assured. In practice, of course, some steps taken to deter- 
mine readiness may also constitute a form of preparation for deseg- 
regation. 

Chapter I starts with a discussion of the importance of preparing 
for desegregation. It is followed in Chapter II with an analysis of 
methods used in determining readiness. The remaining chapters in 
Part I present the many different methods school districts have used 
in preparing for desegregation and detail the responsibilities ac- 
cepted by certain groups and individuals in readying a community 
for compliance with the Supreme Court’s decision. 

The reader should keep in mind that the information given in this 
guidebook is taken from data collected from school districts already 
desegregated or in the process of desegregating. The information is 
representative of what has happened and what school people and 
others now recommend in light of their experiences. Any person in- 
tending to make use of this guidebook should consider these data and 
recommendations carefully in relation to his own school and com- 
munity situation. 
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CHAPTER I 


Is Preparation Necessary? 


preme Court decision, a most important question is, “Will my 

community at this time accept desegregation? If not, how can 
attitudes of acceptance be developed?” Some waive such preliminary 
questioning as unnecessary, on the ground that the Court’s ruling is 
law and that good citizens obey the law. Others apparently feel that 
educating a citizenry to respect laws unpopular with important ele- 
ments in their own constituency is not within the responsibility of 
schoolmen. 

School officials of Milford, Delaware, evidently held the latter 
attitude. The south Delaware farming community of 5,170 under- 
went no preparation. The first time it was generally known that the 
board had adopted a desegregation plan was the day before school 
opened, when the local Rotary Club was told about it. No prior pub- 
lic discussion, not even consultation with state education officials, 
had occurred. 

The result: 

Ten days after school opened, 1,500 people gathered in a night 
anti-desegregation meeting at the American Legion Hall, a meeting 
which culminated in 1,002 of them signing a petition protesting the 
board’s plan. The crowd was angry, not only because 11 Negro 
pupils were attending the all-white Lake View Avenue School but 
also because the board had not announced that desegregation would 
take place. Milford’s superintendent received anonymous telephone 
calls warning of violence if Negroes were permitted to remain at the 
school. He closed the school, which brought a state education board 
caution that Milford’s officials would be violating even the separate 
but equal provisions of Delaware’s constitution if Negroes were 
kept out of the school. The Milford board resigned and a new one 
was formed, its first act being to bar Negro students from Lake View 
School. Adding to the upheaval, Bryant Bowles, a young man ex- 
perienced in Washington and Baltimore desegregation movements, 
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F:: most school officials considering compliance with the Su- 


entered Milford and organized a local chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of White People. 

Ashland, Kentucky, school authorities, on the other hand, consid- 
ered community preparation essential. After an analysis of the local 
situation, in which tradition, prejudices, social standards, economic 
conditions, educational level of both races, and possibilities of out- 
side agitation were considered, Superintendent W. C. Shattles esti- 
mated that Ashland was ready to accept gradual desegregation if 
properly prepared. 

To condition his community, the superintendent launched a fron- 
tal, out-in-the-open campaign. For supporting units, he employed 
ministers, P.T.A., Y.M.C.A., Y-Teens, Girl Scouts, teachers, prin- 
cipals, students, and a host of lay citizens of both races. 

No armchair executive, the superintendent himself took to the 
field, confronting opposition wherever found and attempting to 
break it down with convincing volleys of logic. He teamed up with 
a Negro high school principal to appear before religious and parent 
groups and explain the problem. Elementary pupils of both races 
particiated together in city-wide spelling bees and Halloween, art, 
and essay contests. Negro school teams played against whites in bas- 
ketball games. Negro pupils presented musical programs for church 
and civic groups. 

Excellent news media liaison brought cautious and moderate pub- 
licity. Contact people in the schools formed an information gathering 
system to interpret accurately fellow citizens’ feelings and to locate 
and analyze areas of resistance. Another lay committee recom- 
mended desirable methods of combatting resistance. Organizing the 
over-all campaign under the banner of mutual respect, understand- 
ing, and co-operation, Superintendent Shattles constantly briefed his 
board of education on developments. 

The result: 

A relatively peaceful desegregation took place in Ashland. Some 
minor resistance from parents was encountered, but there was no 
organized opposition nor were there public demonstrations. 

Comparison of the Ashland and Milford approaches suggests that 
communities undertaking programs to educate the public stand bet- 
ter chances of success in the desegregation of their schools. Strength- 
ening the implication are the experiences of St. Louis and Louisville, 
both examples of success where extensive preparation eased through 
smooth transitions. The Missouri metropolis of 850,000 underwent 
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conditioning which saw a multi-organizational effort to explain de- 
segregation publicly and to develop attitudes of acceptance. Louis- 
ville, guided by able Superintendent Omer Carmichael, spent two 
years getting ready. A county unit, Montgomery County, Maryland, 
went so far as to create a special office to execute its “get-ready” 
program. 

Yet preparation cannot be taken as a “hard and fast” rule for suc- 
cess. Some communities which had been prepared suffered violent 
setbacks. The tranquillity of Nashville, beautiful Tennessee capital 
with its replicas of Greek architecture, was broken by the midnight 
dynamiting of its Hattie Cotton School, where one Negro child had 
registered the day before. For more than two years Nashville’s pro- 
fessional and public groups studied, discussed, debated, pondered, 
and planned. On record supporting a gradual transition were 1,000 
leading individuals, plus churches, P.T.A.’s, the city council, and the 
white teachers’ association. 

Greenbrier County, West Virginia, home of the internationally- 
famous Greenbrier Hotel, laid groundwork beginning ten years ago 
by permitting mixed pupil participation in county music festivals, 
bringing whites and Negroes together in a mixed choir, integrating 
professional teacher meetings, electing a Negro principal as presi- 
dent of a county principals’ association, transporting Negro students 
in a white school bus at one place, and appointing Negroes to lay 
advisory committees which made recommendations to the board of 
education. Yet the county’s first attempt at gradual desegregation 
collapsed when mob demonstrations broke out at schools in White 
Sulphur Springs and Rupert. To avoid anticipated bloodshed, the 
board ordered Negro children back to their own schools. 

Also prepared, at least in the sense of being partially informed, 
was Clinton, Tennessee. The high school principal, D. J. Brittain, 
said, ‘““We announced our plan in the paper. We talked about it in 
P.T.A. meetings, in the faculty, and we encouraged the students to 
discuss it in class.” Still, ugly violence flared out in Clinton, so much 
that it took 650 National Guardsmen and 39 state highway troopers 
led by a burly, six-foot-seven, 290-pound commander, to restore 
order in the town after five days of tension highlighted by protest- 
ing crowds of up to 2,000 persons who tossed firecrackers at auto- 
mobiles, attempted to tip over cars driven by Negroes, and refused 
police orders to move until tear-gassed. 

Principal Brittain admitted that his readiness program fell short 
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in that all population segments were not included in planning, or at 
least not kept well-informed. He failed to explain to “people in the 
low-income brackets, those mothers and fathers who had to work 
and didn’t pay any attention to what was going on.” One woman of 
the nearby Sourwood neighborhood, where low to middle income 
families live, said everyone in that section went down to the meet- 
ing on the square in Clinton and that most of them were sympathetic 
with John Kasper, the outside segregationist who harangued the 
crowds. Many people outside Clinton apparently had no knowledge 
of the court order requiring high school desegregation. Some be- 
lieved officials had no “guts,” that they could stand up to the court 
decision without punishment, or that, if they would quit, the new 
officials would not be responsible to the federal court, as they were 
not named in the suit. Others with meager education were surprised 
to learn that the mayor and city council didn’t operate the schools. 
These people were most in need of information—and they were the 
ones not reached. 

Louisville partially overcame the problem, at least so far as 
parents are concerned, by mailing cards of explanation to approx- 
imately 44,000 parents. One card required return signature of the 
parent—proof he had at least received the information. 

Nashville executed a well-planned and extensive preparation, but 
authorities slipped on a small but important planning detail—night 
police patrol of desegregated schools to discourage vandalism and 
breaking-in. Such action might have averted the Hattie Cotton 
School bombing. Police cars in Greensboro, North Carolina, which 
spelled out a minute law-enforcement plan, cruised around its de- 
segregated schools 24 hours daily until tension eased. St. Louis and 
Baltimore police also night-patrolled schools where trouble was 
expected. 

Greenbrier County’s mistake, according to Dr. D. D. Harrah, 
its superintendent, was unwise timing. Desegregation in the beauti- 
ful West Virginia county was kicked off during a period of local 
unemployment and economic unrest. Happy, working people are 
less likely to join mobs and cause trouble than unemployed ones, 
the schoolman pointed out. Also, closer co-ordination with union 
officials in planning might have helped, since authorities labeled 
strife within the mining union at Rupert and the hotel union at 
Greenbrier as sparks starting the “real fire.” 

On the other hand, a half doxen Texas districts considered the 
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least preparation the best and actually ended segregation in secrecy 
with no ricochets. Austin school leaders saw the Supreme Court 
ruling as the law of the land, assuming that people would accept 
it without a concentrated buildup. And the Texas capital city did 
accept it, according to Dr. T. P. Baker, director of instruction there. 

Neither did Fulton, Missouri, a community pro-Southern to the 
extent of being called “Little Dixie,” make a particular public 
selling effort. Progress made there, opined Superintendent W. V. 
Hill, has proved the decision wise and in the best interests of all con- 
cerned. 

Van Buren, Arkansas, made no plans. Its school district on the 
high school level was completely desegregated—but under court 
order. However, at the time of the Little Rock disturbance, racial 
problems arose in Van Buren. Newcastle, only a few miles away 
from explosive Milford, underwent no conditioning “to speak of.” 
Newcastle executed its program smoothly, but Milford’s backfired. 


SUMMARY 


Scattered localities reported success with minimum public prep- 
aration. But the vast majority of school officials’ reports and ex- 
tensive on-the-spot research point up the importance for at least 
some preparing, either through overt or subtle means. In fact, 
for most communities, an attempt to desegregate without some 
public conditioning is an invitation to failure and the possibility 
mounts in proportion to local sentiment against desegregation. 

In preparing the community, the school board and superintendent 
can select numerous avenues. Most are long-way routes. Few short 
cuts will be found, especially from now on out, because of rising 
hostility to the Supreme Court decision. Buffer border areas have 
been passed and the “hard-core” South remains. The avenues split 
into two directions: THE COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH and 
THE SELECTIVE APPROACH. Officials must choose the one 
more appropriate to their local situaton. But first, to sharpen their 
judgment, they should evaluate community readiness. 


CTA Park Raat 


Determining Readiness for 
Desegregation 


he can learn to read. If he is forced prematurely, rebellion 

against the effort sets in and failure often results. To avert 
this, the first grade teacher attempts to assess the child’s readiness. 
The effort usually fosters favorable reading attitudes, assuring the 
teacher and future teachers a greater likelihood of success in the 
continuing process of teaching the child to read. Similarly, school 
officials should know the readiness of their community before in- 
itiating an acceptance-of-desegregation program. 

One superintendent said that he would find out how ready his 
community was by desegregating it. He found out. It took the 
National Guard to clear his school steps of protesting citizens who 
obviously were “not ready.” 

Determining readiness enables the superintendent, like the read- 
ing teacher, to know when to begin and what the community can 
take before hostility to the entire effort develops. With such in- 
formation as a basis, courses of action can be charted more con- 
fidently. Since no standard tests exist for determining desegregation 
readiness, certain school authorities have devised their own—some 
quite unique and effective. 


Fix cen es educators know that a child must be ready before 


THE TEAM APPROACH 


The team approach calls for a lay committee of selected and 
trustworthy members, each preferably a leader of a particular popu- 
lation segment. These citizens enter into discussions concerning 
desegregation with people they know best, ostensibly for no other 
purpose than to talk over a current issue of the day. Conversations 
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are guided in such manner that attitudes on desegregation and the 
extent of potential support or opposition can be determined. Since 
the respondents do not realize that their attitudes are being ana- 
lyzed, true feelings generally are obtained. When each committee- 
man thinks he has talked to enough persons to have a representative 
view of his particular group, he reports his findings back to the 
superintendent. The superintendent, by compiling and analyzing 
reports from all community areas, evaluates over-all readiness. The 
official who reports this method concluded that his community 
stood against desegregation but would accept it without overt ac- 
tion. Accordingly, he mapped out a program of preparation based 
on the mass approach with the plaform, “We don’t like this thing, 
but let’s make it work the best way we can.” 


OPINION POLLS 


A dozen systems used opinion polls to determine readiness. Perry, 
Oklahoma, circulated two written questionnaires, one to the 
“citizen on the street’ and the other to students. Questions were 
pointed toward general mixing of races with no mention of public 
school desegregation, because officials wanted to avoid premature 
discussions. 

A Charlottesville, Virginia, P.T.A. board survey, however, got 
down to the specific point. Questionnaires mailed to 456 parents 
of Venable School pupils asked, “What is your preference: some 
measure of integration, or a closed Venable public school?” Fifty- 
eight per cent of 305 families answering checked a preference for 
some measure of integration. Of all families polled, 39 per cent 
preferred integration, 28 per cent closing, and 38 per cent did not 
reply. Charlottesville anti-desegregation leaders criticized the poll 
as not offering a proper choice of alternatives. One opponent said, 
“The choice would have been different if it had been simply be- 
tween ‘integration’ and ‘segregation.’ ”’ He further stated that there 
is no such thing as partial integration and that the families not re- 
turning ballots realized the choice offered did not merit a reply. 

A Somerset, Kentucky, teacher, as part of his summer college 
graduate work, conducted a preliminary poll in which 100 rep- 
resentative citizens answered a questionnaire devised to secure in- 
formation about their backgrounds as related to their feelings on 
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desegregation. Sample background questions were: “Have you had 
military service?” and “Do you have children in school?” 

Eighty per cent of males who had served in the armed forces 
answered affirmatively the question: “Do you think a Negro teacher 
can be as capable as a white teacher?” Sixty-seven per cent of these 
former servicemen also favored the statement, “It would be all right 
for a Negro child to be in the same room with your child.” By con- 
trast, only 41 per cent of the women polled approved the latter 
statement. Servicemen, who have experienced desegregation in 
military life, were more favorable toward desegregation than any 
other group studied. 

A survey in which the backgrounds of persons and their answers 
can be correlated allows the pollster to determine not only the 
over-all community readiness but also the degree of readiness among 
various population segments, some of which may be more influential 
than others. The Somerset poll indicated that the community op- 
posed desegregation about three to one. But Superintendent O’Leary 
Meece considered this readiness enough to merge both races in 
high school in a gradual transition. 

The Ponca City, Oklahoma, superintendent conducted his own 
survey of civic clubs, church groups, and school organizations. He 
requested members of audiences to fill out questionnaires after he 
addressed them. There was no quizzing as to whether desegregation 
should take place—that was assumed. The question: “Which way 
do you prefer it?” Four alternatives were listed: (1) Complete de- 
segregation of students and teachers. (2) Complete integration of 
students. (3) Continued separation of schools with optional en- 
rollment in both Negro and white schools. (4) No move at present. 
The tally revealed that 56 per cent favored optional enrollment in 
both Negro and white schools, which cued the superintendent to 
prepare for the “optional”? course. His survey also pointed out a 
possible index to opposition—a 1.4 percentage favoring no move at 
all. Although small, this percentage cannot be taken lightly. A few 
dissenters, if vocal, can cause a community uproar. 

The attorney general of Flordia initiated a state-wide survey of 
leadership opinion to ascertain feelings of Florida leaders. The 
Florida Cabinet authorized and allocated $10,000 to finance the 
project. Information obtained was to be presented to the United 
States Supreme Court for use in formulating its final decree in the 
Brown case. After the Court made its first decision on May 17, 
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1954, declaring racial segregation unconstitutional, it did not de- 
scribe how to translate the principle into action, but invited at- 
torneys-general of states requiring public school segregation to 
appear as amicus curiae, the legal term for an invitation to out- 
siders to render advice to the Court on some pending matter. The 
Florida opinion survey was designed to aid the state attorney gen- 
eral, Richard W. Ervin, in preparing his brief. Ervin requested 
assistance from Florida social scientists and educators in compiling 
facts concerning problems Florida would encounter in complying 
with the decision. 

A survey was chosen as the best method of securing the facts. Dr. 
Lewis Killian, an associate professor of sociology at Florida State 
University, directed the research and co-ordinated the project. Part 
of the survey consisted of an attitude opinion poll based on ques- 
tionnaires mailed to 7,749 white and Negro leaders in Florida. 
Fifty-one per cent of the questionnaires were returned. The lowest 
percentage of returns—21.5 per cent—came from Negro P.T.A. 
presidents. The questionnaires, prefaced with a personal appeal 
_ from the attorney general and enclosed with a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope, went to school people and parents and such 
influential people as police, newsmen, legislators, county commis- 
sioners, ministers, P.T.A. presidents, and Florida peace officers. 
Questions were of the check-list type, and questionnaires were 
machine tabulated. Statistical work was done by the sociology re- 
search laboratory of Florida State University. 

Another attitude opinion poll was based on personal interviews 
with white leaders in ten selected counties and Negro leaders in 
eight of these counties. Interviewers, consisting of 12 white and four 
Negro public school employees, received one day of intensive train- 
ing in interviewing techniques and interview recording. A schedule 
consisting of 13 open-ended questions similar to the mailed ques- 
tionnaires and supplemented by suggested probing questions was 
furnished. A list of community leaders who should be interviewed 
was provided. Interviewed were 460 whites and 195 Negroes. 

Other parts of the survey included an historical analysis of Negro 
voter registration trends in Florida from 1940 to 1954; an analysis 
of relevant information pertaining to school administration and 
instructional services as they might be affected by desegregation; 
and a study of one metropolitan area and one rural area in south- 
eastern Florida. The entire survey took three months, a short period 
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for such a task, even though hundreds of people volunteered their 
services. 

It was found that three-fourths of the white leaders disagreed 
with the Court decision, but the majority indicated willingness to 
do what courts and school officials should decide. It was further 
concluded that 30 per cent disagreed so violently that they would 
refuse to co-operate with any desegregation move or would actively 
oppose it. Other findings were that less than firm positive action to 
prevent public disorders might be expected from Florida’s police 
(Florida peace officers were the white leaders most opposed to 
desegregation); that many white children would be withdrawn 
from public schools, especially by families in higher income brack- 
ets; and that only five per cent of Negro students are above the 
mid-point of the white general ability level. The complete survey 
was published in a 243-page book entitled Amicus Curiae Brief of 
the Attorney General of Florida. 

Several systems turned thumbs down on public opinion surveys 
as the poorest method of determining readiness. “A survey implies 
that there is a choice,” stated a West Virginia official. “It’s the 
same as polling people whether they favor taxes or not.” 

For further information on opinion polls, see Chapter IX. 


SOUNDING COMMITTEE 


Superintendent Melvin Self of Perry, Oklahoma, found that a 
“sounding committee” could accurately assess public attitudes. He 
designated members from his board and faculties, instructing them 
to enter into conversations with groups of community citizens, both 
white and Negro, and report to the administration from time to time. 
Careful deductions of the soundings, taken for a year, enabled the 
authorities to agree on a plan to be followed. 


INTUITIVE APPROACH 


A few small-system superintendents stated confidently that they 
had served in their communities long enough to perceive personally 
local readiness without resorting to lay advice. One large city 
superintendent, Omer Carmichael of Louisville, said he knew his 
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city was ready when members of a local civic club rose in a standing 
ovation following his remarks in an address to the effect that he 
favored beginning local desegregation. He delivered the talk as re- 
placement for a scheduled speaker. Several other officals reported 
they were familiar enough with local inhabitants to measure com- 
munity readiness for themselves. “There’s no need determining 
readiness,” said a west Texas superintendent. “Law is law— it must 
be followed, ready or not.” With this guideline, he desegregated. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


In Lexington, Missouri, Superintendent Leslie Bell reported 
that his school board members were fairly representative of the 
community and that they accurately determined the community’s 
readiness and the difficulties that would be encountered. 


KEY FIGURES 


The Lebanon, Missouri, superintendent called in selected key 
figures, both Negro and white, for individual discussions. He 
warned: “Conferences of any size without conditioning are dan- 
gerous.”’ 

“Take those affected one at a time,” also advised Anadarke, 
Oklahoma, Superintendent B. F. Johnson, who took them in this 
order: the board of education, faculty, students, P.T.A., and “key” 
individuals in the community. 
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Lay ADVISORY GROUP 


A lay advisory group was used by Boone County, West Virginia, 
Superintendent C. D. Tamplin. Informal discussions, rather than 
planned meetings, were held, and as little publicity as possible was 
permitted. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Superintendents participating in this study felt they had a definite 
responsibility for determining and creating readiness on the part 
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of the board of education and the community. Once readiness has 
been determined, the superintendent and his board have joint re- 
sponsibilities in preparing and carrying out a program of desegrega- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


Methods of determining readiness were indeed varied. Some 
were overt, some disguised or hidden. The important point is that 
the majority of systems succeeding in their programs did undertake 
to ascertain readiness in one form or another and charted courses 
of action according to their findings. Some few succeeded without 
determining readiness. Others did not. 
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CHAP TE RoC 


Comprehensive Approach to 
Preparing for Desegregation 


entire community from “baker to candlestick maker” to accept 

the change and to make it work in the most constructive man- 
ner. It compares to a well-organized Community Chest drive in 
which all local forces work together for a common goal. Enlisted as 
salesmen are individuals and organizations ranging from church and 
civic to business. It is a vast campaign to inform and educate the 
public. 

St. Louis, Baltimore, and Louisville, all successful with racial 
mixing, underwent preparation for desegregation over this broad 
avenue. A smaller city, and one closer to the deep South, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, also took this route, though not so intensively. 

St. Louis approached it the “long-way-in,” because the city had 
learned in a previous lesson that some social changes aren’t reached 
by short cuts. In 1949 Negroes challenged their exclusion from St. 
Louis’s municipal swimming pools. Public officials, confronted with 
the problem, saw no legal basis for barring them, and suddenly an- 
nounced that Negroes could use the previously all-white pools. No 
public preparation had been made. Police were not even advised. 
“The announcement,” said one observer, “seemed to have come out 
of the blue.” A near riot occurred at one pool. Before tension sub- 
sided and order was restored, at least twelve persons required hos- 
pitalization or first aid. An investigator placed responsibility for the 
incident at the doors of all St. Louis’s leaders—‘“not because of what 
they did, but because of what they failed to do.” 

Proud civic leaders did not intend to face such accusations when 
it came time for school desegregation. The superintendent sounded 
the keynote: “Failure cannot be thought possible.” Local organiza- 
tions took up the chant and backed their verbalizing with action. 

This is what the Missouri River metropolis did: 
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T= “comprehensive approach” is a sweeping effort to get the 


The League of Women Voters, recommending support, prepared 
and published a booklet describing St. Louis’s desegregation plan in 
detail. The Metropolitan Church Federation set aside a Sunday for 
prayer of thanksgiving for public school desegregation in its 600 
member churches, charging its pastors and their membership to take 
an open stand for it. St. Louis’s diocesan archbishop sent a letter to 
pastors of all Catholic churches calling for them to use their influ- 
ence with their hundreds of thousands of parishioners to co-operate. 
A Rabbinical Association statement urged all citizens to work and 
pray for success of desegregation. The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews trained teen-age leadership groups to assist in the 
transitional process. A mayor’s commission on human relations con- 
ducted a desegregation workshop, bringing in experts as advisors. 
The local press editorially endorsed the change, handling news in a 
socially constructive way. Key labor unions urged it “with minimum 
of disturbance and tension.” 

Previous to the Supreme Court’s decision the city had laid this 
groundwork: 

Desegregation had already taken place in St. Louis University, 
Catholic schools, Washington University, some leading hotels, the 
largest legitimate theater, the major league ball park, municipal rec- 
reation facilities, municipal employment, and professional school 
meetings and organizations. Whenever erection of a new building 
was contemplated, a paramount question considered was how to 
locate the structure so it would be strategically placed whether segre- 
gation continued or not. Because of this community forethought, 
general outlines of desegregation procedures were in leaders’ minds 
when the decision came. All this served to ready St. Louis for the big 
1955 change which drew up the curtain between the system’s 59,000 
white pupils and 32,000 Negroes. The transition occurred with a 
minimum of disorder, after a preparation carried out under the as- 
sumption that there is no question whether the law is to be followed 
but how to follow it with least interruption of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Other smaller systems, from Wilmington, Delaware, to Nashville, 
Tennessee, underwent similar preparations. Mayfield, Kentucky, for 
instance, contacted hundreds of lay people for opinions, made a local 
study of the problem, set up an advisory committee of lay citizens 
both Negro and white, and educated its public in acceptance. 
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PRIOR COMMUNITY DESEGREGATION HELPS 


Case study after case study reveals that in areas experiencing some 
prior form of racial barrier-lifting in local activities, organizations, 
or public places, the way has been paved, or bumps certainly leveled, 
for school desegregation preparation. This spares children from bear- 
ing the brunt of the community’s initial shock from social change. 

Little League Baseball. Among inter-racial activities listed, 
sports were universally mentioned as a good starter for bringing the 
two races together harmoniously. Little League baseball was named 
an ideal medium because it involves small boys whose prejudices are 
not as hardened as those of elders, and because it requires limited 
physical contact. Further, Negroes in baseball, where many excel, 
can demonstrate that they have native ability. It is well known that 
a display of some specific ability helps any person, regardless of 
color, to gain acceptance. Said a Lebanon, Missouri, teacher: “White 
youth show respect to Negro boys on ball teams.” A Little League 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club in Newark, Delaware, integrated not 
only 8- to 12-year-old boys but also umpires and league officers. A 
- Negro school principal was elected league treasurer. At McAllen, 
Texas, Negro boys played with the white children for several years in 
the Little Baseball League, according to Superintendent T. E. Mc- 
Collum. Other respondents from Ponca City, Oklahoma, to Hazard, 
Kentucky, all said, “Here’s the way to begin.” 

Public places. The spotlight on school desegregation is dimmed 
by every outside segregation-removing action taken by a community 
before schools begin. Prior community steps often offset segrega- 
tionists’ arguments in advance. When Hazard, Kentucky, con- 
structed its memorial gymnasium in 1951, the question arose 
whether to have a Negro section in the gymnasium seating. Officials 
decided Negroes should sit where they chose. As it turned out, 
Hazard’s Superintendent R. G. Eversole reported, “The Negroes 
usually sit in one place anyway, but they did this of their own free 
will.” 

Every segregated hotel, eating establishment, theater, golf course, 
swimming pool, church, auditorium, or any other public place open- 
ing its doors to Negroes moves a community one step closer to an 
easier and more constructive school desegregation. For instance, a 
rehabilitation and spastics hospital severed the barrier in Charlotte, 
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North Carolina. Disabled Negro and white children, served by 
nurses of both races, live together in the same wards and are taught 
in the same classes. Wilmington, Delaware, enrolled both Negro 
and white students in blind and deaf classes. Also, evening courses 
in adult education were given on a mixed basis in Wilmington. In 
1948 the Louisville free public library opened its main building to 
Negroes and in 1952 its ten neighborhood branches. 

Negroes sat as members on school boards in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Winston-Salem, and Greensboro, North Carolina. They served 
on juries in San Antonio, Texas. Two were appointed to the Newark, 
Delaware, town council, one on the health committee, the other on 
the mayor’s housing committee. Louisville had no segregation in 
public transportation, public golf links, the hospital nurses’ home, 
the county medical society, and the local bar. White churches in 
Hardin County, Kentucky, conducted daily vacation Bible schools 
and in some instances Sunday School for Negroes because of a reali- 
zation that a change would be easier if “Negro social and spiritual 
levels were improved.” 

Human relations. In communities having traditions of intergroup 
relations where such organizations as a mayor’s friendly relations 
committee were active, preparation was easier. St. Louis created 
a mayor’s human relations council following the racial disturbance 
in 1949 over the city’s swimming pools. The council’s purpose was 
to develop a more tolerant understanding between races, and each 
year it held an institute commemorating Human Rights Day. One 
tangible outgrowth of its work was the desegregation of numerous 
- public places in St. Louis. In 1946 a five-day race relations institute 
was held in St. Louis by a local agency under sponsorship of the 
American Missionary Association. 

The mayor of Evansville, Indiana, appointed a human relations 
commission in 1948 to work with him to reduce discrimination 
against Negroes. The commission’s first year of existence saw dis- 
crimination in city parks eliminated and more adequate hospital fa- 
cilities arranged for Negroes. During the five-year period prior to the 
Supreme Court decision, some five human relations institutes took 
place in Louisville. Forces are now at work in many other Southern 
cities to form similar groups. A Charlotte, North Carolina, attorney 
proposed to the city council an inter-racial committee. When the 
council showed reluctance, the attorney took the case to the chamber 
of commerce, which considered the idea. In Greensboro, the lone 
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Negro on the school board asked for creation of an inter-racial 
commission to keep channels of communication open between the 
two races. 

The Durham, North Carolina, city council voted to create a 
committee to mediate conflict situations which might arise from 
“changes in the traditional behavior of the white and Negro races.” 
The action was requested in a petition signed by thirty leading 
Durham citizens, according to Mayor E. J. Evans. The petitioners 
said that the committee was needed to keep communication channels 
clear by breaching the “impregnable walls of misunderstanding.” 
The committee, consisting of from seven to nine members, will also 
serve as a public forum in which different groups’ views may be 
sought and expressed without fear of recrimination. 

School children. In a limited way, several school systems unof- 
ficially crossed segregation barriers in advance. In Cushman, Okla- 
homa, more white boys wanted to enroll in driver training than 
could be cared for through regular channels. The boys agreed to 
take the course under a qualified Negro teacher. This occurred be- 
fore desegregation, and it worked well both from the point of view 
of the teacher and the boys, it was reported. In 1950, Superintendent 
D. D. Harrah of Greenbrier County, West Virginia, arranged with 
the white bus driver, parents, and students for Negro children to 
ride on a white bus at one place in the county. They rode four years 
without incident. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR DESEGREGATION 


No matter how worthy the program, be it a hospital bond issue 
or a March of Dimes campaign, presenting strong reasons why it 
will benefit the individual citizen himself packs the greatest appeal. 
The same applies in developing acceptance for desegregation. 
Superintendents reported that many people forget their prejudices 
when they realize the prejudices cost them money. 

Economy. The first district in Texas to desegregate—the Fri- 
dona School System—saved about $10,000 for taxpayers by not 
having separate facilities for Negroes. Superintendent Virgil L. 
Flinn of West Virginia’s Kanawha County announced a $25,000 
saving through elimination of marginal schools and duplicate trans- 
portation services. In Fayetteville, Arkansas, one of the South’s first 
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districts to desegregate, costs of sending Negro high school students 
60 miles to Fort Smith or 150 miles to Hot Springs amounted to 
$5,000 a year, stated Superintendent Wayne White. Clarksville, 
Missouri, saved $8,600 a year by admitting Negroes to its high 
school, and Somerset, Kentucky, saved about $100 per Negro 
student. 

Monroe County, West Virginia, Superintendent C. E. Boothe’s 
appeal was based on eliminating the tremendous costs of operating 
small elementary Negro schools and transporting Negro high school 
students to schools in other counties. Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
provided tuition and transportation for its Negro high school pupils 
to attend schools elsewhere. So did Hardin County, Kentucky, 
where it was used as a strong talking point for early high school 
desegregation. In fact, Hardin County had no other choice. The 
adjoining system to which Hardin formerly farmed out its Negro 
high schoolers had desegregated, leaving “little to be done but fol- 
low suit,” reported Superintendent G. C. Burkhead. 

Also using economy as a persuader, the Cushman, Oklahoma, 
superintendent explained that state financial aid for Negro high 
schools would not be forthcoming the next year and that the job had 
to be done economically, with little loss of time and energy. Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, Superintendent Wayne White summed up the idea: 
“Segregation was a luxury we no longer could afford.” This saving 
of money is a strong argument for desegregation and a great leveler 
of human prejudices. 

It may be found, however, that desegregation can add costs. For 
instance, in Washington, D.C., prior to desegregation, Negro schools 
had a higher pupil-teacher ratio, not as many kindergartens and 
fewer remedial classes. Now these inequities are being removed, but 
at increased costs to the district. 

Good Negro facilities. Leaders in communities where Negroes 
have school physical facilities comparing favorably with those of 
the whites can puncture objections that desegregation will flood 
the white schools with Negroes by pointing out that many Negroes 
prefer to remain at their own schools if the plants are good. At 
Louisville’s Negro Central High School, for example, fewer than 
25 of the 1,500 pupils transferred out. Central, the last high school 
built, is the most expensive and the best plant in Louisville. During 
one year some 300 or 400 Negro pupils traveled two miles or more 
to the school when they could have shortened the distance consider- 
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ably by attending a white school. Yet it is difficult to determine 
whether plant facilities were the holding factor. Superintendent 
Carmichael feels that the Negro faculty members working quietly 
through church groups and in various other ways tried to hold the 
Negro students at Central High instead of letting them go to the 
white high school. 

Austin, Texas, also found that few of its Negro students chose 
to leave their beautiful, modern high school. Lubbock, Texas, of- 
ficials probably understand this reluctance to leave good facilities. 
Rising from the Texas plains there is a new million-dollar Negro 
high school. 

North Carolina, typical of some states which have endeavored 
to supply equal but separate schools for Negroes, sensed that this 
approach might soften the demand for immediate desegregation. 
Since 1940, Negro school property has increased in value by 318 
per cent, while in the same period white school property increased 
by only 176 per cent. The Tar Heel state’s expenditures per Negro 
pupil have increased 463 per cent since 1940 as compared to the 
white increase of 285 per cent. 


OTHER CONSTRUCTIVE ARGUMENTS USED IN PREPARATION 
FOR DESEGREGATION 


Superintendents, principals, and teachers reported that they used 
the following reasons as means of readying parents and students for 
desegregation. 

International diplomacy. The appeal that segregation hinders 
the United States’s position as an international leader affects some 
thinking. The Hitler doctrine of Nordic superiority in Germany was 
an ideological brother of white supremecy. The United States is 
said to have gone to war to defeat this ideology, while at the same 
time supporting by law a similar doctrine within its own boundaries. 
In international affairs the United States deals with people of darker 
skins, and they are questioning our motives. Colored races outnum- 
ber the white about two to one. 

Religion. Even though many cite Biblical passages which they 
think support segregation, national church groups find nothing in 
the Bible substantiating race separation. Rather, they define segrega- 
tion as being out of harmony with Christian theology, pointing to 
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the Golden Rule and the Biblical admonition that “God loves 
equally all children, dark and white.” Leading church organizations 
which have made forthright statements supporting the Supreme 
Court decision that segregation in public education is unconstitu- 
tional include the Southern Baptist Convention, the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, the United Churches of Christ, the 
Roman Catholic Leadership, the Synagogue Council of America, 
and many others. One Presbyterian minister said to his congrega- 
tion, “If you believe in racial segregation, it is your privilege so to 
believe. But you must be prepared to answer for your position some 
day to Him who said, ‘Inasmuch as you have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brothers, you have done it unto me.’ ” Others 
argued acceptance on the basis of this Christian doctrine: “If I made 
this man in my image, how do you dare to treat him as you are 
doing?” 

Respect for law. People in segregated areas have the same train- 
ing in law as the rest of the nation. Resistance to law, therefore, 
throws them into a state of inner conflict. Southerners as a whole 
want to obey the law, and understand that they cannot put their re- 
spect for law to work for one side of something they personally 
dislike without imposing an unqualified legal duty. A legal system 
which balks at putting a stop to what it has declared wrong cannot 
give shape and form to ethical stirring, for it has no shape and 
form itself. 

Resistance attrition. The segregation-minded are tiring and will 
grow more tired of the crisis. Some, believing peace will never 
come without desegregation, are dropping from opposition ranks. 
If this be the case, why not start desegregation as soon as possible 
so that it can be initiated constructively with a minimum loss of 
harmonious race relations? Is this not better than waiting for the 
inevitable court order which might cause disruption of children’s 
education, exorbitant legal expenses, and harsh feelings between 
the two races? 

Explain desegregation. Superintendents participating in this 
study feel than many entertain unfavorable attitudes toward de- 
segregation because they simply do not understand it. A simple 
explanation is a good selling point. Desegregation merely means the 
elimination of barriers requiring pupils to attend separate schools 
because of race. It does not mean that Negro students will date and 
dance with white students or even be forced to like or accept each 
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other as personal friends. Further, desegregation does not prohibit 
separate school attendance by pupils if they attend through their 
own free will and choice. Conceivably, a system could be completely 
desegregated without having Negro and white children together in 
any school. This can happen in a system allowing attendance on a 
free choice basis with all Negroes electing one school and all 
whites another. An explanation can dispel many fears that desegrega- 
tion means forcing whites and Negroes together in both academic 
training and social fraternization. Further discussion of the meaning 
of integration as compared to desegregation is found in Chapter X. 


RESPECTED INDIVIDUALS ASSIST WITH 
COMMUNITY READINESS 


Many systems underlined public endorsement by prominent and 
respected individuals as influencing community acceptance tremen- 
dously. Such figures might be employers, businessmen controlling 
key lines in local finance networks, retired clergymen or military 
officers whose judgment the rank-and-file respect. Reasons are 
obvious. If an employer, for instance, publicly states that he con- 
siders desegregation right, his workers will often be influenced to 
believe the same. Winston-Salem, North Carolina, which has ap- 
proximately forty per cent Negro enrollment and which sliced 
across the segregation barrier in 1957 by permitting one Negro in 
the white high school, is an excellent case in point. 

James G. Hanes, who heads Hanes Hosiery, the world’s largest 
producers of seamless hosiery, and who has been a railroad director, 
a bank director, and a furniture company director, accepted leader- 
ship in Winston-Salem on the unpopular side of the most explosive 
issue of the time. He did so simply because he conceived desegrega- 
tion to be in the community’s best interest. In the spring of 1957, he 
invited a dozen or so of the local leaders to his home for what he 
said would be a “little talk,” in which: 

He personally deplored school integration. 

He recognized that in the community law, not men, must govern. 

He pointed out that further insistence on segregation in Winston- 
Salem could lead only to law suits. In the law suits, he said, “The 
community is certain to lose and in losing would jeopardize the 
fine race relations we have enjoyed in years past.” 
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Having made these points, Hanes continued, “It is not important 
how you and I feel on this issue. No matter how we feel personally, 
all of us agree that we do not want violence and that we do not want 
to harm the excellent race relations in Winston-Salem.” Then, reach- 
ing the crux of the meeting, he suggested that the men in the room 
with him agree to rally the support of all the community’s leader- 
ship, the leadership of every neighborhood, behind the city school 
board in the event the board decided to permit desegregation. What 
influence the 71-year-old Hanes had on the leaders and their sub- 
sequent influence on others cannot be determined. But Winston- 
Salem, having one of the largest percentages of Negro students of 
any school district yet to desegregate, began the process with no 
trouble. 

More than one thousand leading individuals in Nashville, mostly 
professional people such as doctors, lawyers, college professors, and 
clergymen, signed statements supporting the local board’s gradual 
transition. St. Louis benefited from public statements uttered by the 
attorney-general, the mayor, and other public officials endorsing 
the program. In contrast, little approval came from local govern- 
mental officials in Clinton, Tennessee. The high school principal at 
Clinton, D. J. Brittain, in retrospect recommended soliciting sup- 
port of community leaders who are not extremists either way—for 
or against. He suggests that those “disliking violence more than 
desegregation” are best because they can offer “middle ground” 
leadership replacing extremists on either side of the issue. “These 
individuals,” stated Brittain, “are not willing to accept anarchy as a 
solution to the problem, believing that if the court decision is wrong 
it can be changed by legal means without violence.” 

Respected Negroes. Negro individuals have served helpfully in 
several communities. An Ashland, Kentucky, Negro principal ad- 
vised his local and state level Negro leaders that “hasty action has 
caused serious reactions in many sections,” an attitude proving 
beneficial in developing a favorable climate in Ashland. 

Key Negro citizens of Hardin County, Kentucky, were personally 
contacted by officials to get them to exert the right kind of leader- 
ship among their own people. If Negroes are involved in a program, 
it is well to remember that persons selected should be truly rep- 
resentative of local Negro opinion. It has often been found that 
the leader with whom white groups discuss problems is one who 
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acquiesces to the judgment of white groups, but is repudiated by 
local Negroes. “One fact white leaders are slow to learn is that the 
Negro community is not a homogeneous mass, but has its own 
groups and differences and outlooks,” states author Jean D. Gramms. 

Research has shown that sometimes the service station manager 
or the owner of the corner drug store or the grocery store owner’s 
wife may be extremely influential with an important segment of the 
community. The role of such persons is particularly significant, and, 
if possible, their co-operation should be sought. They may be the 
key influence in community areas where violence and disruption 
are most likely to occur. 


INVOLVING ORGANIZATIONS IN 
PREPARATION FOR DESEGREGATION 


Much community-wide preparation can be made through full 
discussion of the meaning of the Supreme Court’s decision in forums 
sponsored by organizations such as churches, civic groups, fraternal 
orders, parent-teacher associations, trade unions, and other respon- 
sible groups. Members of the organizations can in turn spread 
discussion throughout the community. Organizations passing resolu- 
tions favoring desegregation wield power. For instance, Greensboro’s 
Superintendent, Ben Smith, addressed the executive committee of 
the city’s Parent-Teachers Association, an effective group which 
passed a resolution favoring it. Smith also spoke to the local minis- 
terial association, which publicly supported desegregation. To gain 
organizational support, the St. Louis School Board president met 
with representatives of various local organizations, asking each to 
assume what responsibility it felt appropriate and practical to ex- 
plain and interpret the public school desegregation plan among the 
groups of people with whom it worked or with whom it had the 
greatest influence. The St. Louis School Board actually directed 
school officials to present its program through the organizations 
which manifested interest in co-operating. To a large extent, they 
took over the task of securing community-wide understanding and 
acceptance, making a complete and effective community coverage, 
and, not of least importance, releasing time and energies of school 
officials to their normal jobs. To help the organizational groups pre- 
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pare the people, school officials made available to them authentic 
information as to what was in process and helped in every way pos- 
sible to co-ordinate their efforts. 

Churches. “I believe ministers and lay church leaders made the 
greatest contribution in getting the general public to accept deseg- 
regation,” stated one Kentucky superintendent. Others echoed sim- 
ilar opinions. Practically every reporting system committed churches 
as an advanced guard softener before launching the all-out 
campaign. It appears that in the field of religion segregationists’ 
defense stands most vulnerable. Some poorly informed people at- 
tempt to muster Biblical passages as argument-supporting weapons. 
But the educated generally admit that Biblical teachings do not 
support segregation, as did one segregation advocate, a Southern 
corporation president, who said, “Of course, it is wrong from the 
Christian point of view. Let’s not discuss it from that aspect.” Lead- 
ing church organizations of the country have agreed, practically all 
of them making forthright statements in support of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Even within individual church ranks, movements 
are under way weakening opposition. The North Carolina Baptist 
State Convention, representing the 800,000 members of the state’s 
largest religious denomination, has urged each church to establish 
a race relations committee, because pastors increasingly find them- 
selves facing dilemmas which involve a compromise of personal 
integrity. 

Some ministers have avoided such a compromise and lash out at 
the church for waiting so long to denounce segregation forcefully. 
One Southern parson, in a sermon to his congregation, said that he 
was ashamed that secular actions rather than a church stand were 
the motivating force behind the desegregation movement. He added 
that the church itself “must wear the badge of infamy” for the crea- 
tion and maintenance of segregation in the past. The same minister 
charged his members as follows: “If you do not believe in racial 
segregation, then it is time for you to do something about it, and there 
is much you can do... . Take advantage of every opportunity to 
correct fake ideas, fears, and misunderstandings about the Negro 
race, and the implications of a non-segregated society; give active 
support to the educational and civic endeavors of our community 
in race relations.” Such appeals from the pulpit are powerful movers 
in developing attitudes. Because of this, ministers’ aid should be en- 
listed early in preparation programs. 
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Some ministers feel, of course, that so direct an approach could 
defeat their own purposes. Ministers who take this view, however, 
will often agree to preach sermons on good human relations, touch- 
ing guardedly and tactfully on desegregation. Some have been 
prodded to speak strong convictions before congregations were 
ready—with the result that some patrons became angry and were 
motivated to negative action so far as desegregation was concerned. 

Louisville mobilized tremendous support from religious organiza- 
tions. Superintendent Carmichael solicited support by sending let- 
ters to every minister, priest, and rabbi in the city. He termed their 
response “monumental” in creating a favorable climate. Many 
Louisville ministers not only prepared vigorous sermons supporting 
the principle of desegregation but arranged for study and discussion 
by various groups in their churches. 

As mentioned in Chapter I, the six-hundred member St. Louis 
Metropolitan Church Federation set aside a Sunday for thanksgiv- 
ing prayer for public school desegregation, challenging pastors and 
membership to take an open stand for desegregation. The Catholic 
Archbishop called in a general letter for all Catholic Church pastors 
to influence their hundreds of thousands of parishioners to co- 
operate. The Rabbinical Association urged all citizens to work and 
pray for its success. Such general support cannot be expected in all 
communities, but endorsement by the local ministerial association 
should be secured. 

The Association of Churches in Nashville, Tennessee, a city with 
a 38 per cent Negro school enrollment, endorsed the local board’s 
gradual desegregation policy. The Marion County, West Virginia, 
Ministerial Association agreed to lend vigorous support. So did 
the Greensboro Ministerial Group. 

In Greenbrier County, West Virginia, church leaders published 
articles in the local newspaper calling for support of the law of the 
land. Clergymen talked to the Rotary Club and other civic organiza- 
tions. 

Sunday Schools lent active aid in some communities. Sunday 
School teachers at Ronceverte, West Virginia, covered the topic 
of individual rights in their lessons. Gap Mills, West Virginia, con- 
ducted a one-week Bible School, which all Negro school pupils 
attended. 

The value of churches undertaking explanatory programs can be 
inferred from this lay member’s statement: “Religious leaders were 
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encouraging people to view the problem openmindedly. They 
helped in conditioning my thinking.” 

Several localities particuparly mentioned Friends organizations 
of the Quaker Church as active preparation backers. Greensboro’s 
Superintendent Ben Smith credited Friends influence as most help- 
ful in Greenboro’s gradual program. Wilmington, Delaware, school 
leaders particularly invited their Friends organization to appear be- 
fore school board meetings to help map out a local course. Some 
Friends organizations supply funds for teachers to attend work- 
shops on desegregation problems. A ninth grade Oklahoma teacher 
especially recommended to anyone harboring prejudices, be they 
racial, religious, economic, or social, the institutes conducted 
throughout the United States by Friends universities. The Friends 
organization also provides free printed material relative to desegre- 
gation. 

Faith—Courage—Support. Churches were not utilized to any ex- 
tent in Clinton, Tennessee. But during the crisis there a Baptist 
preacher aided Negro students passing through crowds in front of 
the school. The mob later attacked the clergyman, bloodying his 
nose and shaking him up physically but not daunting his faith or 
courage. The mob action brought many neutral observers to the 
support of desegregationists and generated disdainful feelings toward 
segregationists and their methods. 

Labor unions. No community should overlook involving labor 
unions, for this is a way of reaching a most important population 
segment—that element of the working class which is organized. 
Some labor locals, like individual churches, balk at giving support 
because of internal factions. But the national headquarters of most 
unions, like the national church organizations, stand solidly against 
segregation. A few unions still operate on a segregated basis, of 
course. This was pointed out to a Negro board member in St. Louis 
when he charged that hundreds of jobs, among them those for 
carpenters, painters, and electricians, were being denied to Negroes 
by school employers. School officials countered by explaining that 
the problem is complicated by the fact that the labor unions con- 
cerned do not admit Negroes to membership. However, many labor 
unions are improving the occupational status of Negroes, and this 
can be attributed to some extent to national union affiliations. 

In Newark, Delaware, UAW-CIO Local 1183 aided school de- 
segregation by distributing many pamphlets explaining advantages 
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of desegregation. After the Newark Junior-Senior High School de- 
segregated in 1954, the local, to show its support, hired a Negro 
girl to work in its union office. The girl, a high school senior, worked 
part-time until graduation, at which time she became a full-time 
secretary, the first Negro “white collar” worker, aside from teachers, 
in Newark. Whether the union through its own initiative or at the 
suggestion of school officials rendered the token integration in its own 
ranks is not clear, but its inclusion in the superintendent’s report 
points up its value in Newark’s over-all preparation program. 

Several St. Louis labor union representatives volunteered their 
assistance, undertaking explanations and interpretations of public 
school desegregation to people with whom they had influence. One 
union said that a segregated school system contributes nothing to 
the democratic promise of America and offered for consideration 
eight specific recommendations calling for workshops in intergroup 
education, wider participation across racial lines among teachers 
and students, and the reopening of an aereo-mechanics course at 
the St. Louis technical high school. The course had been removed 
_ from the curriculum because of a state ruling that it must be offered 
to qualified Negroes if offered to whites. Officials of Local 688 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in St. Louis appeared 
with the board of education on local radio programs discussing the 
recommendations. The appearances brought the subject to a com- 
munity-conscious discussion level. 

Local labor unions were not utilized at Clinton, Tennessee, or 
Sturgis, Kentucky, both of which underwent crises. In fact, re- 
porters of the Sturgis crisis suspect that one of the key figures in a 
mob demonstration there was a mine union official of the area. This 
official was called on by the crowd during the opening day demon- 
stration to tell the school superintendent their position. He also 
spoke for a Columbia Broadcasting System television filming and, 
according to one reporter, did a most creditable job without advance 
preparation. “Perhaps one reason the union official did not figure 
even more prominently in the situation,” said the reporter, “was 
that the United Mine Workers, at Washington headquarters, let it 
be known in strong terms that it wanted no union functionary mix- 
ing union status with pro-segregation activities.” 

Parent-Teacher Associations. The adult group most directly af- 
fected by school desegregation is the Parent-Teachers Association. 
Here are found parents of children who must ride out the transition 
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and who should have the greatest concern. And it is to P.T.A.’s that 
most school officials have found it relatively the easiest to sell their 
programs. Further, they have enlisted the groups as comrades-in- 
arms in putting across programs in the community. Nashville’s City- 
Wide Council of P.T.A.’s studied the problem for two years and 
went on record as supporting the local board’s policy on desegrega- 
tion. Greensboro’s City Council of P.T.A.’s also publicly endorsed 
desegregation. P.T.A.’s in Marion County, West Virginia, undertook 
to build up an acceptance attitude toward transition. Members of the 
Clinton P.T.A. were part of a desegregation committee that met 
with P.T.A.’s all over Anderson County to tell them of coming 
desegregation and to get their reactions. P.T.A.’s in Louisville, at 
the request of the superintendent, arranged meetings for full public 
discussion. Speakers for the P.T.A. meetings were furnished by the 
superintendent’s staff, the board of education, churches, and civic 
leader groups. Virtually every meeting concluded with a question- 
and-answer session. In these, parents were allowed to voice their per- 
sonal feelings and “get it out of their system,” as the principal of the 
California School in Louisville expressed it. This school expected 
to have a student body approximately half white, half Negro. 

In 1950 the Columbia, Missouri, P.T.A. Council invited the local 
Negro P.T.A. to affiliate. A high school P.T.A. in West Virginia 
invited Negroes to its meetings. 

A Charlottesville, Virginia, P.T.A., in letter questionnaires, polled 
parents having children in the school as to their choice of integration 
or closing the schools. Virginia legislation calls for closing schools 
should courts order integration. The P.T.A. wanted to know how 
its members felt. 

The Council of P.T.A.’s, a well-organized and active force in 
Montgomery County, Maryland, helped by bringing a “great deal of 
thought and feeling into the open.” 

A panel composed of two Negroes and four whites discussed 
“How Can Integration Work in White Sulphur Springs?” at a pub- 
licly announced P.T.A. meeting in the West Virginia tourist town. 
At a packed house, the panel, moderated by Truman Wright, gen- 
eral manager of the internationally-known Greenbrier Hotel, hashed 
out answers to questions written down by parents. Even though 
Hotel Manager Wright, a prominent citizen in the county, did not 
take sides, his presence lent prestige to the gathering. The two 
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Negro panel members were a principal and the mother of a school 
child. The panel accepted no questions from the floor because of 
the possibility of trouble-makers asking “irrelevant” questions, 
which officials thought might result in spoiling the meeting. 

NAACP. Whites in communities not wanting desegregation see 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
as central to the whole problem. They blame this organization for 
creating dissatisfaction where none previously existed within local 
Negro populations. One source said that the NAACP is as dema- 
gogic on one side of the issue as John Kasper is on the other. Conse- 
quently, hostility has been directed toward headquarters of the 
national organization and its local chapters, often severing com- 
munication between white and Negro elements. Some states have 
tried legally to outlaw NAACP activities within their boundaries. 
In some areas judges barred such legislation, saying the NAACP is 
no different from thousands of other groups organized throughout 
the country to promote collectively what is in the best interest of 
individual members. But in other areas they did not. 

It is true that the NAACP pressed the case which resulted in the 
1954 Supreme Court decision. It is also true that the NAACP or 
its local chapters instigate desegregation moves in communities 
across the nation. Some programs, however, were initiated without 
Negro pressure. Other systems started desegregation “in order to 
beat the NAACP to the jump.” “I wanted desperately to be ahead 
of NAACP,” stated Superintendent Omer Carmichael of Louisville. 
“T wanted to have a tentative plan—I knew NAACP would be in 
very promptly, and sure enough, they were before the next board 
meeting—within less than two weeks.” 

No matter how much the NAACP is resented, many whites have 
found less harassment from the organization and other Negro pres- 
sure groups by dealing amiably with them rather than hostilely or by 
cutting communications. Even though he beat them to the punch as 
instigator of desegregation in Louisville, Dr. Carmichael found local 
NAACP people “warm, friendly, and constructive.” He thought 
their local petition came as the result of pressure from the head 
NAACP office in New York and that it was routine because thou- 
sands of other similar petitions were sent out throughout the South. 
He didn’t think the petition would have come if it hadn’t been for 
the national pressures. He had had several conferences during the 
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year with local NAACP people, and they weren’t concerned be- 
cause they knew Louisville was planning to develop a program, that 
the superintendent and the board would do what was promised, and 
they would be properly and fairly treated. 

The superintendent in Poplar Bluff, Missouri, described leaders 
of the local NAACP chapter as “not of a radical nature.” They 
firmly believed progress should be made, said the official, but they 
did not demand progress on a basis that would tear the community 
apart. 

The NAACP has its own six-part formula for desegregation suc- 
cess, suggested by its public relations director, Henry Lee Moon: 
(1) Preparation of the community through full discussion of the 
Court’s meaning in forums sponsored by church and civic organiza- 
tions. (2) A clear and straightforward statement of policy issued by 
the local school board. (3) A policy unwaveringly executed, even 
against initial resistance. (4) Prompt and effective police action to 
restrain mob leaders and prevent violence. (5) Exposure and 
elimination of subtle or open attempts to delay, evade, or prevent 
desegregation. (6) Realization by communities concerned that 
“Jim Crow” schools are not only illegal but wasteful of economic 
and human resources. 


SPEECH-MAKING AS A MEANS OF DEVELOPING READINESS 


Constructive speech-making smooths the way to desegregation, 
officials reported. And citizens, from schoolmen to labor leaders, 
took to the rostrum to explain the issues. Superintendents especially 
spoke often. The Ponca City, Oklahoma, school administrator talked 
to all local civic clubs, a number of church groups, and many school 
organizations, including student bodies. A few superintendents 
avoided the moral message and stressed practical aspects. For ex- 
ample, the Monroe County, West Virginia, superintendent dwelt 
on financial savings. 

Not all superintendents believe in speech-making, and Superin- 
tendent Melvin Self of Perry, Oklahoma, advised his staff against 
public discussion. In fact, care was taken to see that no public airing 
of the issue was made by school board members or the faculties. 
Said Self: “We never entered into discussions in public forums, in 
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order to avoid the radical on each side of the question; rabble- 
rousers might influence some people and result in actions on their 
part which were not characteristic of sound-thinking citizens.” 

Speakers’ bureau. One city set up a speakers’ bureau. From the 
bureau, gifted, persuasive, and informed speakers were assigned 
to talk on various aspects of the issue—religious, political, educa- 
tional, or social. 

White-Negro speech team. The white superintendent and a 
Negro principal appeared together in Ashland, Kentucky, before 
white groups such as the Women’s Missionary Society and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. All groups addressed “graciously pledged 
their moral and religious support.” Ashland’s Superintendent W. C. 
Shattles recommended the approach as an excellent way to air the 
problem because competent representatives of both races are present 
to provide relatively accurate information. But he pointed out that 
selection of the Negro representative is important. “If you get one 
who wants to show off, you are in real trouble.” 

Question-and-answer periods. Some speakers concluded their 
talks with “question-and-answer” sessions. The Higginsville, Mis- 
souri, superintendent answered questions projected from the 
audience so that certain points could be stressed and so that he 
might clear up other questions which he had not anticipated. Stock 
answers for certain questions were soon formulated because they 
were asked so often. But when there was a new question, school 
officials put their staffs to work immediately, securing data so that 
factual answers could be presented. In his speeches to parents, Dr. 
Omer Carmichael of Louisville even advised those not willing for 
their children to attend a school with a good percentage of Negro 
pupils how to take steps to enroll their children in other schools 
with smaller Negro enrollments. 

Answers to knotty questions. Ready and convincing answers for 
every kind of question are essential. Some questions may seem 
absurd, but to the persons inquiring, many of whom have been ex- 
posed only to back alley or pool-room types of education in racial 
and sexual matters, all are important. They should be answered in 
as serious and honest a vein as possible. For example, desegregation 
advocates are often asked, and the question is sincere: “Would you 
want a Negro to marry your daughter?” The implication is that if 
desegregation comes, this would happen. One superintendent 
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simply replies: “She could always say no.” Other speakers counter 
this fear that intermarriage results from desegregation with sta- 
tistics showing that in northern parts of the United States where there — 
has been no segregation intermarriage is a rare thing indeed. 

Other knotty questions and the answers given in Louisville: 

Question: Are measles caught from Negroes more severe? 

Answer: Reputable medical authorities say no. 

Question: [sn’t there a high rate of disease among Negro children, 
and won’t my children contract venereal and other diseases from 
them by using the same toilets, drinking fountains, and the cafeteria? 
(This question was raised in fully two-thirds of the 50 to 60 meetings 
at which Dr. Carmichael talked. ) 

Answer: The problem is not big, and here is how we know: We 
tested 12,000 children four years ago, and there were only eight in- 
fectious cases in the 12,000. 

Question: Is there more sexual immorality in the Negro school 
than the white? 

Answer: We have more pregnancies in the Negro high schools 
each year than in white schools—that is, of which we have knowl- 
edge. We had eleven pregnancies last year—all in Negro schools. 

(Even though sexual immorality was mentioned often by parents, 
questions concerning venereal disease topped the list. Dr. Carmi- 
chael had ready answers for these ticklish questions because about 
five years prior to desegregation his office anticipated the social 
change and initiated efforts to obtain accurate information. Louis- 
ville got the State Health Department to give blood tests for venereal 
disease to all of its Negro junior and senior high school pupils, sev- 
eral thousand of the elementary children, and almost as many white 
junior and senior high school pupils, taking an area in the center of 
town where venereal disease was more common. There were 70-odd 
positives out of over 12,000 tests of both Negro and white children. 
The 70-odd included doubtfuls; only eight definitely infectious cases 
were found in the entire 12,000 at that time. Infected children were 
excluded from school and properly treated. The number involved 
was greater percentagewise with the Negro. The exact per cent is 
not available. ) 

Question: Will Negroes teach my children? 

Answer: Sooner or later you are going to have Negro teachers 
teaching white children. For a variety of reasons the average Negro 
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teacher is less competent than the average white teacher. It is going 
to be rugged, but as far as I can determine, the best teacher, Negro 
or white, is going to get the job. 

Question: What will be done about diseased Negro children in 
school? 

Answer: In schools we shall maintain normal health and sanita- 
tion standards and exclude any pupil suffering from infectious or 
contagious diseases. 

Question: What will be the effect on school standards of mixing 
whites with a high percentage of Negro children known to lag in 
achievement? 

Answer: Our studies for the past decade show the average Negro 
sixth grader to be a year and two months to a year and five months 
behind the average white sixth grader in educational achievement. 
The difference appears to result from socio-economic rather than 
racial factors. In Louisville we propose to maintain standards, not 
lower them, when desegregation comes. Our teachers’ work loads 
will be heavier. I suspect the percentage of non-promotions among 
Negro children will increase. 

Question: What about disciplinary problems? 

Answer: There is little doubt an increase in the number of minor 
incidents must be expected. Our purpose will be to make sure they 
remain minor. Our discipline standards will not be lowered. We have 
a good police force, accustomed to dealing with both races in mis- 
conduct. We can depend on them to keep minor trouble from be- 
coming major trouble in our community. 

Elsewhere, this age-old question often popped up: 

Question: Is there an inherent race difference in intelligence? 

Answer: There is no scientific evidence that inherent intelligence 
is higher or lower in any group of people, according to one reliable 
source. (For addtional information on this subject, see Chapter IX, 
“Negro Students’ Ability.”’) 

Question: Can great numbers of children with low test scores such 
as Negroes be brought to a higher level of achievement through in- 
creased opportunities? 

Answer: All evidence points to a raise in achievement as meas- 
ured by standard tests when individual opportunities and incentives 
to learn are improved in the home, school, or the community gen- 
erally, according to the same source. 
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News MEDIA AS A MEANS OF PREPARING 
FOR DESEGREGATION 


Mass communications media—newspapers, TV, and radio—are 
a Stick swinging a mighty wallop in helping “make or break” prep- 
aration programs for desegregation. School men in counties, towns, 
and cities from Delaware to Texas credited much to news media— 
especially the press. Not only was favorable editorial comment val- 
uable, but if desegregation news was handled in a constructive man- 
ner the effect was good. Newspapers in general have taken enlight- 
ened attitudes toward desegregation, despite some loss of circula- 
tion at several places. The Little Rock Gazette under Editor Harry 
Ashmore lost approximately 20 per cent of its readers while Little 
Rock underwent its crises, undoubtedly because of its desegregation 
stand. Other newspapers, because of strong public sentiment, had to 
soft-pedal open advocacy. Editors of Charlotte, Winston-Salem, and 
Greensboro newspapers met at the invitation of the systems’ officials 
in plans-mapping-out meetings and withheld release of information 
until agreed-on dates. All three newspapers endorsed desegregation 
as in keeping with Christian ethics. The editor of the Somerset, Ken- 
tucky, weekly actually allowed the superintendent to decide what 
should be printed in the newspaper. The St. Louis press provided 
channels of communication as need arose, and handled news in a so- 
cially constructive way. 

The editor of the Clinton, Tennessee, Courier News urged a legal 
fight against desegregation until every legal step had been tried. But 
once the decision came down from the Court, he accepted and edi- 
torialized that the “court is the law of the land—and must be ob- 
served by all of us if our government is to stand.” During the period 
in which mob demonstrations took place, he deplored John Kasper, 
the outside segregationist who came to Clinton, as a “born trouble- 
maker” who will only serve two purposes—“‘to line his pockets with 
membership fees he will collect and turn this community upside 
down.” 

On the negative side the Mansfield, Texas, newspaper contributed 
to community tension. Before the school was court-ordered to deseg- 
gregate, the Mansfield editor, now no longer with the newspaper, 
printed pro-segregation editorials and letters voicing these opinions: 
The Supreme Court cannot make laws; Biblical quotations prove 
that the Bible speaks against desegregation; separate but equal 
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schools work no injustice on the Negro; defying Northern agitation 
will be doing both races the greatest possible good. 

Mansfield had only one newspaper. It was the sole source of infor- 
mation on this subject for many people. The propaganda obviously 
had effect. Angry crowds prevented Negro students from registering 
at the Mansfield white school and to this date Negroes have not en- 
tered local white schools. 

The superintendent of Poplar Bluff, Missouri, schools inclined to 
the belief that some places used mass media too much and that pro- 
motion was overdone. In Poplar Bluff, the rank and file of leading 
citizens adopted the philosophy that school officials should formulate 
a policy they deemed best for the local situation. They thought that 
local citizens would accept it, even though they probably disagreed, 
and that there was no necessity for selling the program through mass 
media. 

Television. Though the purpose was to test television’s value as a 
classroom instruction supplement, Washington, D. C., schools actu- 
ally began creating readiness in 1952 when the local National Broad- 
casting Company station, WRC, inaugurated a series of television 
programs bringing Negro teachers into white classrooms and white 
teachers into Negro classrooms. Appearing before the cameras, Ne- 
gro and white teachers of music, science, social studies, and foreign 
languages of the District’s public schools taught children in elemen- 
tary classrooms throughout the city. Within three years, up to 35,000 
children in more than 1,000 classrooms received instruction each 
week and observed groups of children of both races as they took 
part in lessons in the television studio. 

Movies and radio. A few communities asked local theater man- 
agers to show movies depicting injustice suffered by minorities be- 
cause of prejudice. Some movies shown were “Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment,” with Gregory Peck, and “Pinky,” starring Jeanne Crain. 
Several theaters ran one-minute films on human relations between 
commerical films. Radio stations broadcast programs and spot an- 
nouncements on human relations subjects. 


REACHING Low INCOME AND FARM GROUPS 


Often the most difficulty in campaigns to develop acceptance atti- 
tudes is experienced with the lower income group. And this is one of 
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the most important groups to prepare because in many places deseg- 
gregation affects those on the lower economic scale more than others. 
Poorer whites live in areas either close to Negro neighborhoods or 
being infiltrated by Negroes. Schools serving the areas naturally re- 
ceive heavier Negro enrollments. 

This was the case in Greensboro, where Gillespie Junior High 
School, located in a transitional section of town where Negroes had 
begun to move into a formerly all-white section, received five of the 
six Negroes entering the city’s white schools the first year of deseg- 
regation. Whites resented the new residents, fearing loss of social 
status or of property values. Whites who couldn’t afford to move 
from the neighborhood or were unable to sell their homes because 
of little demand for dwellings close to Negro residents found their 
positions frustrating. The coming of school desegregation further 
antagonized these whites because they saw the change as speeding 
transition of the neighborhood Negro predominance. Making them 
more bitter was the fact that no Negroes attended schools serving 
wealthier sections of Greensboro, because none live there. This was 
also true in Louisville, where only one junior high school in the en- 
tire city had no Negroes. Schools in Louisville with the greatest mix- 
ing were located in the poorer sections. The same situation was found 
in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Many whites living on marginal incomes see only Negroes below 
them socially. Admitting Negroes to white schools is an infringement 
on the already precarious status of such people, and naturally they 
do not like it. 

Case studies of localities where open opposition has broken out 
reveal the crowd followers as distinctly lower economic class mem- 
bers. Demonstrations at Sturgis, Kentucky, attracted the unem- 
ployed, the retired, and the rural people whose farming tasks are not 
too pressing. Women also composed at least half of the crowds in 
the early days of Sturgis’s trouble. 

Preparation should take place in the total area affected by deseg- 
regation, including the rural or county sections. The Clinton school 
population is 50 per cent town, with 50 per cent of the students com- 
ing in from outlying sections around Clinton. Preparation was largely 
confined to Clinton, but the court desegregation order applied to the 
whole county. People from all over the county came in to listen to 
segregationist John Kasper and to do something to stop integration. 
Included were the disgruntled people from Oak Ridge, 18 miles 
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away, who had been unsuccessful in preventing desegregation in 
their own schools the year before. Rural or small town inhabitants 
often are closer to their schools and to policymaking decisions of the 
boards of education. 

Many school administrators communicated with members of 
lower income groups through churches, trade unions, and individual 
leaders. Louisville officials at least informed parents in these groups 
when cards were mailed explaining the desegregation plan and ask- 
ing for a choice of school for their children. St. Louis officials 
achieved practically complete community coverage because each 
citizen was reached through the particular channel and by the partic- 
ular type of appeal most effective with him. Other schools were not 
so successful. From them comes advice to expend every effort to 
reach the lower income groups and rural citizens. 


OPPOSITION GROUPS 


Communities can expect organized opposition. Some fifty differ- 
ent types of pro-segregation organizations have been formed in the 
South since the Supreme Court decision, according to a survey made 
by Southern School News. An attempt was made in 1955 to estab- 
lish an agency coordinating the activities of all these organizations. 
This coordinating agency became known as the Federation for Con- 
stitutional Government. 

At least three individual pro-segregation leaders have come into 
prominence as a result of their activities. Probably receiving the wid- 
est publicity is John Kasper, who received a one-year jail sentence 
for contempt of a federal court injunction restraining him from ap- 
pearing at Clinton, Tennessee. He was released just before school 
opened in the fall of 1958, after serving eight months of his twelve- 
month term. Another is Asa (Ace) Carter, reportedly a Birming- 
ham, Alabama, service station operator. Carter has been denounced 
by pro-segregation leaders as a “rabble-rouser.” A third is Bryant 
Bowles of Washington, D. C., now indicted for murder in Texas. He 
has been active in forming chapters of the National Association for 
the Advancement of White People throughout the South. 

Reporting school systems offered few measures for openly coun- 
tering opposition groups. Nashville did not deny peaceful assembly 
and freedom of speech to opposition groups. They were free to mus- 
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ter what support they could, just as they had been in other states. 
The Ku Klux Klan, the Tennessee White Citizens’ Council, the 
Parents’ Preference Committee, and others were busy during Nash- 
ville’s preparation campaign. John Kasper moved into Nashville 
just prior to school desegregation. 

The Ku Klux Klan has lost its popularity in many areas of the 
South. In the spring of 1958 the North Carolina Robeson County 
Indians routed a Klan meeting being held in their county. North 
Carolina has passed laws making it difficult for the Klan to function 
as it has in the past. In August, 1958, however, a Klan meeting was 
held in Burlington, North Carolina, and a parade was attempted, but 
not very successfully. The Klan leader stated, ““We just want to in- 
form the people that the Klan is active and unsuppressed.” 

Not all groups organized to oppose the desegregation of schools 
are made up of rabble-rousers and lower income citizens. In the 
deep South some of these groups count among their members 
leading citizens, and political pressure has been brought on others to 
become members. 

There was only one discordant note preceding desegregation in 
St. Louis. A meeting was called by the National Citizens’ Protective 
Association to protest the school board’s decision. One hundred peo- 
ple attending the meeting, but St. Louis newspapers cooperated with 
school officials by refusing any headlines, merely mentioning it. Such 
organizations usually fade unless they get publicity. 

Greensboro’s police chief allowed opposition groups to have meet- 
ings, but where possible he had young officers in street clothes to 
attend each meeting. In this way he was able to keep informed of the 
plans of opposition groups. 

Although not telling how it should be done, superintendents 
stressed that school administrators working cooperatively with the 
police should keep an up-to-date list of what opposition groups are 
operating in the area and, when possible, determine what actions 
these groups will take. 


SUMMARY 


The comprehensive approach in preparation is a vast, open cam- 
paign to secure acceptance of desegregation by the entire public. 
Particularly enlisted as aids in gaining this acceptance are influential 
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and respected individuals, and organizations such as church, civic 
and business groups. The philosophy behind this intensive, extensive 
approach—which is more difficult, more time-consuming, and re- 
quires greater effort than the “selective approach”—is that the re- 
sulting desegregation stands a better chance of being successful. It is 
team undertaking. The spirit is “We’re doing this together.” In this 
way responsibility for carrying out the program is shouldered by the 
community as well as by school authorities. It precludes the feeling 
expressed by one citizen in a town where public preparation for de- 
segregation was minimized. Said the citizen: “They slipped it in on 
us.” 

In marshaling supporters, school leaders found church people 
and their organizations to be powerful movers of public opinion. 
Other organizations such as P.T.A.’s, some labor unions, and occa- 
sionally the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People were listed as helpful. 

In communities where public places had been desegregated before 
schools began their preparation, the transition resulted with less dis- 
ruption of schools. 

Sports were named as excellent starters for bringing the two races 
together. Little League baseball is an excellent means of developing 
readiness because it involves small boys whose prejudices are not as 
hardened as those of their elders. 

Localities which had developed traditions of inter-group relations 
carried on in schools and among the public instilled greater under- 
standing and appreciation between races. There was also evidence 
that organized human relations committees in cities helped keep 
open channels of communications between the two races. 

School officials listed numerous arguments which aid in con- 
vincing the public of the soundness of desegregation. Besides the 
legal aspect, economy of desegregation as compared to segregation 
was an important persuader. Other arguments included the fact that 
segregation hinders our international diplomacy and is not in har- 
mony with Christian ethics. 

In speaking before public groups, leaders discovered “question- 
and-answer”’ periods to be effective in eliminating misunderstand- 
ing, but warned that much preparation is necessary for success with 
this technique. 

Newspapers, television, and radio are important channels of com- 
munication and should be used in a constructive manner. Where the 
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press opposes the transition, efforts to carry it out are sharply cur- 
tailed. 

Special attention should be given to preparing citizens of low in- 
come and farm groups. Information submitted reveals that physical 
resistance in the form of demonstrations and other harassing actions 
is more likely to come from these population elements. 

Countering opposition groups and individuals directly is quite 
difficult. Little action can be taken while segregationists commit un- 
lawful acts. When this happens, taking swift and decisive measures 
proves most advantageous. 
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Selective Approach 


this section of the guidebook took the “selective approach” 

in preparing for desegregation. That is, they ignored the gen- 
eral public and concentrated efforts toward preparing selected indi- 
vidual citizens and organizations in attitudes of acceptance. Some of 
the reporting officials thought that efforts to “sell” the public only 
crystallize opinion against rather than for peaceful desegregation. 
‘The opposition is given warning and time to organize.” 

Those advocating the selective approach said the “go ahead” ap- 
proval by key community individuals—social, economic, and gov- 
ernmental leaders—is enough support. The public, for several rea- 
sons, more or less has to acquiesce. One reason is that since the issue 
has not been made public, the transition will occur relatively unno- 
ticed. Without forewarning, dissident elements would have no ma- 
chinery established to oppose the program. Alert law enforcement 
authorities would prevent radicals from stirring up unlawful demon- 
strations. Leaders in their various areas would influence large seg- 
ments of thinking citizens to accept the change. 

Only local school officials can determine which leaders and how 
many of them are necessary to make their program work, using this 
approach. In communities composed of widespread, diverse ele- 
ments, such as a metropolitan area, the number could be large. In a 
smaller locality, say a coal mining center with one corporation as the 
principal employer, acceptance merely by management and labor 
leaders might suffice. The economic and political power of both man- 
agement and labor would be strong factors influencing the commu- 
nity to follow. But in any situation full backing of local governing 
authorities and law enforcement agencies is certainly necessary. 

Greenbrier County, West Virginia, took the “selective” route after 
failing in a first attempt by the comprehensive or mass method. Mob 
protestations forced officials to abandon Greenbrier’s 1954 desegre- 
gation, which had been preceded by at least ten years of related 
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Or half of the school systems contributing information for 


preparation. In readying for a second go-round, responsible officials 
worked through individuals and organizations. The public as a whole 
was not taken into confidence. Examples of other systems shunning 
the public at the outset were Columbia, Missouri; Newark, Dela- 
ware; LaRue County, Kentucky; Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
and Monroe County, West Virginia. Newark’s Superintendent Shue 
thought it bad psychology to have people discuss “pros and cons” of 
a problem when no alternative existed other than to obey the law. 
Said Columbia’s superintendent: “(Commotion surrounding the is- 
sues was too much for the town meeting type of debate, which would 
only cause opposing lines to be more clearly drawn and provide a 
sounding board for the more rabid on both sides.” 

The LaRue County, Kentucky, superintendent had no choice but 
the selective approach. He faced not only bitter opposition from 
local leaders, but from his school board as well. He got acceptance 
only by convincing the board of the futility of opposition, regardless 
of personal feeling, because the court decision was law. The super- 
intendent also secured support from several well-known and re- 
spected citizens by repeatedly conferring with them and pointing out 
that they might be personally justified in opposing desegregation, but 
they must agree as Americans to be law-abiding citizens. These 
prominent citizens were then asked to propose a solution, as they 
surely would not want their school board members to be in violation 
of the law. They acquiesced, and this was enough support for the 
superintendent to begin to implement a program. 

All sources emphasized securing approval from community lead- 
ers. A Florida fact-finding committee consisting of social scientists 
and educators said this: “Attitudes of people in leadership, power, 
and prestige roles are of more importance as determiners of social 
change than are the attitudes of larger numbers of people not occu- 
pying such roles.” 


ADVISORY GROUP 


In Part II the use of an advisory group is explained in detail as 
one way of developing a plan for desegregation. It is also a way of 
preparing a community. By involving leaders whose influence will 
affect the thinking of many, the appointment of an advisory group 
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can be very effective. It adds good players to the team so that later, 
if the ball is fumbled, there is help in picking it up. Among places 
using advisory committees were Hot Springs, Arkansas; Mayfield, 
Kentucky; Marion County, West Virginia; and Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, 30 miles distant from explosive Little 
Rock, gave the ball-carrying job to a 60-member advisory commit- 
tee which not only obtained reactions from the public but consid- 
ered procedures to be followed and recommended a desegregation 
time schedule. The committee, formed by the school board on the 
recommendation of Superintendent Imon E. Bruce, represented vari- 
ous areas of community life and differences in thinking about deseg- 
regation. The committee’s guide line for operation was to postpone 
radical change, but at the same time move toward desegregation. 

Negroes were appointed as members on some advisory boards. 
Owensboro’s public school superintendent, Kenneth Estes, initiated 
his preparation with a conference of 14 Negroes and 14 whites at a 
Negro high school. This group evolved a permanent desegregation 
committee composed of four whites, four Negroes, and the super- 
intendent. 

A lay advisory committee in Greenbrier County, West Virginia, 
each spring spent a week visiting every school in the county, follow- 
ing up with recommendations to the county board of education. 
Negroes and whites traveled and ate together on the visits. A Marion 
County, West Virginia, lay committee chosen for its intellectual ap- 
proach to the problem discussed school policies and interpreted them 
within the county. Marion County appointed a Negro citizens’ com- 
mittee and charged it with responsibility for taking the officials’ broad 
policies and interpreting them to Negro citizens. Following this con- 
ditioning of Negro citizens by a Negro committee, the group joined 
the white committee to form a county-wide committee of both races. 
When the school board approved a desegregation plan submitted by 
the school administration, the county-wide committees discussed 
and then took the plan back to the various population segments they 
represented. 

Louisville used no citizens’ advisory committee because “the 
stumbling block in deciding to comply with the law had been passed,” 
and “it was felt that the board of education could come up with a 
better program or with a program the community could endorse.” 
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“MAN-TO-MAN” 


A Texas town which allowed no Negroes to live within its limits 
before 1950 sold desegregation by contacting patrons on a “man-to- 
man” basis. “There is no way of knowing how many local people 
were contacted over a period of four months,” reported Killeen, 
Texas, Superintendent C. D. Ellison. No mass meetings were held in 
Killeen. As far as the general public was concerned, it was brought 
into play only once, when the board announced through the press 
and radio that a decision regarding desegregation in the high school 
would be forthcoming shortly. 


SUMMARY 


The “selective approach” encompasses preparing only certain in- 
dividuals and organizations whose acceptance is deemed necessary 
in carrying out a successful desegregation program. It differs from 
the “comprehensive approach” in that the public as a whole is not 
included. 

The reason for leaving out the public is that it is thought that 
preparation will crystallize opinion against rather than for peaceful 
desegregation. It gives warning and time for opposing forces to or- 
ganize and take action against desegregation. 

The selected individuals should include economic, social, and gov- 
ernmental leaders. The number that would have to accept desegre- 
gation in order for it to work can only be estimated by local leaders. 
Generally speaking, the number will be greater in communities con- 
sisting of widespread, diverse elements. Unqualified support from 
governing authorities and law enforcement agencies is especially es- 
sential in this type of approach. 

The “selective approach” is less time consuming and usually re- 
quires less effort. But since it does not include preparing the entire 
community, it may not be on as firm a foundation as the comprehen- 
sive approach. 
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CE ATP AE Ea: 


School People’s Role in Preparation 
for Desegregation 


ingly find themselves caught in a squeeze-play between two 

masters—the public which pays their salaries through taxes on 
one hand, and a court whose orders they are legally required to fol- 
low on the other. They face the possibility of being tagged out for 
taking either side. Actions unpopular with patrons can jeopardize 
their jobs. Disobedience of court orders results in jail sentences. To 
reach base safely—and honorably—most officials find their best 
strategy lies in going beyond their normal function as educators of 
children to assume a responsibility in educating their entire com- 
munity, or at least important segments of it, toward attitudes of 
peaceful acceptance of desegregation. Without fear of retaliation, 
schoolmen thus condition the people they serve to go ahead and 
work out the problem. As Owen J. Roberts, former associate justice, 
United States Supreme Court, said: “The ultimate solution of the 
problem will rest with the men and women who make and execute 
public school policy in thousands of local school districts, and their 
action will be conditioned by the degree of understanding of the 
general public which supports their efforts with its tax dollars.” 

Harry S. Ashmore, in The Negro and His Schools, adds: “The 
superintendent called on to take his school system from segregation 
to integration must be prepared to function as a social engineer. 
He will deal on a mass scale with delicate problems of human re- 
lationships involving not only pupils and teachers, but the commu- 
nity at large.” 

Officials contributing to this study accepted this challenge, and 
went further. The far-seeing superintendent, according to many of 
them, will not wait until called to assume the role but will assume 
it far in advance and begin work then. Social changes require time. 

Several systems reporting smooth transitions began laying 
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Ss authorities in segregation-minded communities increas- 


groundwork in the schools themselves years ago. In 1944 St. Louis 
began developing inter-group goodwill on a systematic basis. As 
part of students’ education for American citizenship, they were 
taught: respect for the worth and dignity of the individual, regard- 
less of the group to which he belongs; appreciation of contributions 
of different racial and religious groups to American life; and living 
together cooperatively with mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion. This education took place not in specific, isolated courses in 
human relations but through introduction of materials and tech- 
niques in several areas of learning—art, music, and literature, for 
example. Teachers were helped in acquiring skills to assist pupils in 
forming habits of evaluating individuals on their own merits. Princi- 
pals and teachers were excused each year to participate in one-day 
work conferences on human relations. The education program did 
not focus its efforts specifically on Negro-white relations. Yet it was 
destructive of prejudices and productive of tolerant attitudes and 
good will, excellent preparation for desegregation. 

One community carefully examined textbooks and supplementary 
readers under consideration for adoption to see that they contained 
no materials detrimental to democratic inter-group attitudes. 

During the five-year period prior to desegregation, another com- 
munity had five inter-racial human relations institutes. Eight hun- 
dred teachers enrolled in one of these. 

Years ago Newark, Delaware, began special-subject teaching 
by whites in Negro schools, beginning first with music, then art, and 
later physical education. A white nurse also visited the Negro 
schools. As noted before, several years prior to desegregation in 
Louisville Public Schools, tests for venereal disease were given 
Negro and white students. Data collected proved very valuable in 
preparation for desegregation. 

Addition of new students with dissimilar backgrounds and widely 
different levels of achievement can present definite problems for 
schools. The system possessing a curriculum which meets individ- 
ual pupil differences absorbs the influx with a minimum of disrup- 
tion and can honestly assure white patrons that their children will not 
suffer appreciably. One metropolitan system operated its curriculum 
before desegregation on a three-track basis—superior, average, and 
slow. Incoming students, white or Negro, were tracked according to 
their achievement level or ability. In addition to the grouping ar- 
rangement, the same system provided excellent guidance facilities, 
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a program for students with special vocational aptitudes, and pro- 
grams for exceptionally slow-learning students, as well as programs 
designed to meet various other differences. 


ROLE OF SUPERINTENDENT AND BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PREPARING FOR DESEGREGATION 


Over and over it was reported by superintendents and others that 
for desegregation to be successful the superintendent and his board 
must take the lead. One superintendent said: ‘This does not mean 
the superintendent has to get on a ‘stump and speak,’ but he has to 
convince his staff of his sincerity and then start slowly, taking steps 
to develop readiness on the part of all for the eventual mixing of the 
races.” 

Before entering any plan of desegregation, the superintendent, 
his board, and his staff must purge themselves of their prejudices, 
or at least learn to control them, advised Superintendent J. J. 
Straight of Marion County, West Virginia. This may not be an easy 
task, but the West Virginia administrator worked it out by meeting 
daily, discussing the problem from all angles, and finally arriving 
at a pattern to which the staff as a whole could subscribe. The next 
step, continued Superintendent Straight, is to follow the same pro- 
cedure with the board of education by determining their readiness, 
both individually and collectively. Here, too, the official found 
many problems needing conferences before being settled. When 
the staff felt that the board of education was ready to face the prob- 
lem, they moved into the individual school and community. 

As one first step, Nashville Superintendent Bass obtained a copy 
of the initial Supreme Court decision and presented it to his board 
of education. Later, he presented a copy of the implementation 
order to the board. Going further, Superintendent Olin C. Nutter 
of Cabell County, West Virginia, in which Huntington is located, 
prepared a six-page digested history of public school segregation, 
culminating in the 1954 decision declaring segregation unlawful. 
Boards may consist of informed and intellectual members, but be- 
cause of a lack of time or pressing personal requirements, many 
members do not fully understand the issue. A superintendent helps 
his board by outlining the “big picture” of segregation from its be- 
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ginning to the present, followed by focusing the picture on the local 
area. 

After briefing his board, the Lexington, Missouri, superintendent 
suggested several courses of action which the Lexington district 
could take in complying with the decision. Many superintendents, 
because of their professional experience, judged this the best course 
of action. La Rue County, Kentucky, Superintendent Ova O. Haney 
persuaded a reluctant board to comply immediately in order to 
avoid violating the law. 

Newark, Delaware, Superintendent Wilmer Shue sold his board 
through the “three-point psychological” approach. The first point 
involved introducing the idea of desegregation, carefully explaining 
that no action was wanted other than a discussion of the problem 
and possibly a decision as to whether there was anything the board 
should start thinking about. The second point related to educating 
the board, discussing in detail the “pros and cons” of desegregation 
as related to Newark. The third point, presented six months after 
the original idea, concerned a request for action. Although in his 
own case Superintendent Shue had to make the request for action, 
he thinks it often will be unnecessary for a superintendent to do so, 
because a board member might adopt the idea himself and call for 
action before the superintendent would. 

Some superintendents recommended faster action. “Immediate 
compliance gives the greatest chance of success,” said Columbia, 
Missouri, Superintendent Neal C. Aslin. Superintendent Robert H. 
Hall, Hancock County, West Virginia, urged his board to move on 
as soon as possible. “I wanted to lead the way rather than to be 
pushed. Whenever someone starts to push, someone pushes back 
and trouble results. I wanted to go ahead and keep ahead of the 
situation. I did just that,” Hall emphasized. 

The Baltimore school board acted without hesitation because 
they felt that hesitation would merely create uncertainties, engender 
disputes, and crystallize resistance, possibly bringing on more litiga- 
tion. The board was aware that some Baltimore people did not favor 
desegregation but could not see that keeping the issue open by de- 
ferring action would lessen anti-integration sentiments. 

On the other hand, restraint is advised by Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina Superintendent Elmer Garinger, who said: “Develop attitudes 
by beginning slowly through discussion—not arguing.” McAlester 
City Schools, Oklahoma, Superintendent S. A. Thompson repeated 
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this by saying, “Time is the greatest help. Don’t rush into any part. 
Use lots of time. Whites want lots of time.” He further emphasized: 
“Start where nothing else can logically be done. People in general 
will go along if they feel that it is reasonable and logical and if 
they have confidence in the board of education.” 

A first move by the Cushing, Oklahoma, superintendent was to 
acquaint himself better with the educational program at the Negro 
schools, carefully studying results of Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment, which had been given simultaneously to both white and 
Negro schools. From the tests, the administrator drew some definite 
conclusions regarding the educational progress of both races as 
groups and individuals. During the testing process, he and his staff 
were able to observe Negro classrooms under ordinary conditions. 

Before making a move, Ashland, Kentucky, Superintendent 
W. C. Shattles analyzed the community’s traditions, prejudices, so- 
cial standards, economic condition, educational level of both races, 
and possibilities of outside agitation. 

Leadership. “It is the superintendent’s place to provide leader- 
ship toward desegregation,’ declared Dr. Omer Carmichael, 
Louisville superintendent. “I had an obligation as superintendent 
of schools to do what ought to be done, beginning May 17, 1954, 
and I think the superintendents and boards of education that have 
not done it have just not done what they ought to do,” he stated. 
Other superintendents from Poplar Bluff, Missouri, to Hancock 
County, West Virginia, backed the statement. “The superintendent 
must lead,” said a West Virginia official. ““A program toward de- 
segregation is like spaghetti. Get in front and pull—there’s progress. 
Sit back and push—it buckles up.” 

Dr. Carmichael exercised brave leadership prior to the Supreme 
Court decision when he issued a public statement anticipating the 
Court’s action and expressing readiness to accept it as the law of 
the land. Later many asked hm if he were not “sticking out his 
neck” to issue such a statement without formal approval of his 
board. His explanation: “It was my conception of a superintendent 
of schools’ duty to accept the obligations of leadership and if there 
were members hesitant in crystallizing their own viewpoints my 
statement might be a timely factor in inducing and strengthening 
the board’s clarity of purpose.” Anticipating his superiors’ back- 
ing was no shot in the dark for Carmichael. “The climate was right 
in Louisville for integration,” the schoolman admits. “All needed 
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was leadership, and I believe it should come from school officials.” 

- Courage evidently was shown by Superintendent Carlos Oakley of 
Sturgis, Kentucky, when he faced a crowd of about 500 on opening 
day in the Kentucky town. The crowd was shouting, “Nigger, stay 
home.” The school official calmed the demonstrators by telling them 
that Dunbar, the Negro school, would be closed next year, and 
they might as well have them (the Negroes) this year. The crowd 
dispersed on this particular occasion. 

Working closely with his own subordinates is important when 
the superintendent launches initial preparation. Baltimore’s John 
H. Fisher eased anxieties of his staff and teachers in a meeting at 
which he answered questions known to be troublesome. He told 
school personnel that there would be no reorganization in order to 
desegregate; that there should be no large number of pupil transfers 
because of long standing policy of equal standards and facilities; 
that there would be no personnel or staff discharges resulting from 
desegregation, because vacancies were to be filled only with regard 
to merit (when a vacancy occurred, one of five applicants standing 
highest on a list would be selected) ; and children would be required 
to attend a particular school, because Baltimore does not insist on 
a child’s attending the school in the district in which he lives (he 
may attend any school if there is good reason for transferring). 

Another system asked principals and teachers to define, study, 
and discuss problems; to encourage the proposal of possible solu- 
tions; and then to encourage the community to do the same. Re- 
ports from principals and teachers are stacked high in the system’s 
central office even today. “Nothing new was uncovered not already 
known to school systems experiencing desegregation,” said the 
superintendent. The chief value of the school people’s work was to 
acquaint themselves with problems that might be expected. 

Several superintendents employed Negroes to advantage in this 
phase of preparation. Whenever discord arose in Negro and white 
school relations at Hazard, Kentucky, the superintendent called on 
a Negro lay citizen to mediate. When children at the Negro ele- 
mentary school started behaving antagonistically toward a white 
music teacher, Superintendent Eversole asked a respected Negro, 
rather than a white supervisor, to visit the school to locate the dif- 
ficulty and suggest a remedy, because it was suspected that a Negro 
teacher’s jealousy had influenced the children. One visit by the 
Negro solved the problem. The children’s antagonism or indif- 
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ference toward the white teacher changed immediately to amiability. 
Superintendent Eversole surmises that his mediator, respected and 
influential among his race, told the persons responsible at the school 
that allowing unfriendly attitudes among Negro children was not 
conducive to developing favorable attitudes in a community un- 
dergoing preparation for desegregation. 

For several years the Cushing, Oklahoma, superintendent at- 
tended dinners at the Negro school and witnessed Negro athletic 
contests, discovering good fellowship in the process. The official 
believed that he established better relationships with Negro teachers, 
who in turn helped with the adjustment of their students when the 
time came for them to enter white schools. 

It was especially stressed to Negro teachers in a meeting called 
by the Newark, Delaware, superintendent that Negro teachers had 
to raise the academic level of their students to a point where they 
could compete on equal terms with white students. Also before de- 
segregation in Newark, the superintendent invited Negro pupils to 
attend the white junior-senior high school for a day’s visit. White 
student leaders took the Negro pupils and their parents on tours 
of the buildings. A discussion with Negro students and parents 
followed, at which it was pointed out that the Negro as well as whites 
had definite responsibilities for making desegregation work, that 
everything would not be “rosy,” but that no one would be given 
privileges others did not have. However, Negro pupils were advised 
that the long run result would be better if they closed their ears to 
certain remarks by white students. The Perry, Oklahoma, superin- 
tendent conducted a similar meeting with Negro parents. 

A sense of security was created among instructional and non- 
instructional Negro personnel of St. Louis when they were told, be- 
fore desegregation, that no school employee would “suffer the loss 
of rank or position as a result of desegregation.” This assured their 
cooperation in preparing the way, said officials. 

A note of perspective came from Somerset, Kentucky. “Through 
it all, remember that your first job is to assure the continuous 
operation of public schools in your school district,” advised O’Leary 
Meece, the superintendent. 

Special office. At least three systems—Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Nashville, Tennessee; and St. Louis, Missouri—created 
a special office charged with directing or assisting in preparation for 
desegregation and in carrying out the program. Montgomery 
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County appointed a special assistant to the superintendent in charge 
of integration. In retrospect, the special assistant, Fred Dunn, and 
others consider “desegregation” a better title because of the re- 
pugnant connotation of the word “integration” for some people. 
(This connotation is explained more fully in Chapter X.) An ex- 
ample of a preparation activity carried out by the special office was 
arranging for the professional staff of the county’s central office 
to meet and discuss with educators from Baltimore and Washington 
their experiences in desegregation. 

The Nashville School Board assigned the desegregation problem 
to its instruction committee for careful study. The committee, meet- 
ing over 20 times, thoroughly studied pertinent available material 
and sent representatives to desegregated cities. 

St. Louis’s superintendent of instruction created an office to as- 
sist in “working on the mechanics of desegrgeation and related 
problems.’ Among assignments given the office was to furnish fac- 
tual information to reporters and writers, assuring to a considerable 
extent that information concerning the program would be factual, 
with fewer false or disquieting rumors. After the program had been 
initiated, the office mimeographed a summary of what had been 
accomplished entitled “The St. Louis Story.” 

A special office directing desegregation preparation can be highly 
advantageous, reported one source. It can free the board, superin- 
tendent, and other staff members of many details and permit them 
to devote their energies to their primary function—supervising the 
educational program. The director, by employing his full time and 
energy, becomes a specialist. He can execute such preparations as 
providing news media with accurate information, making speeches, 
coordinating organizational activities, and supplying statistics. 

In a case where the superintendent opposes desegregation and 
his system, or a school in it, is forced by court order or for other 
reason to cease segregation, it is only ethical that the superintendent 
and superiors above him actively support the subordinate charged 
immediately with responsibility for making the change. To allow the 
subordinate alone to work out the ticklish problem would be ex- 
ercising poor leadership. At Clinton, for example, there are few 
indications that Principal Brittain received support from his su- 
periors. Circumstances placed Brittain, who had nothing to do with 
bringing about desegregation, in the position of “holding the bag,” 
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and few superiors appeared willing to suffer public wrath to help 
him. 

In contrast, at neighboring Oak Ridge, where the Atomic Energy 
Commission had ordered local school officials to desegregate. 
superiors supported the two principals of schools where desegrega- 
tion would occur. The Oak Ridge superintendent then stated, “It’s 
the right thing.” “Such backing gives a principal greater confidence 
and assurance,” said the high school principal at Oak Ridge. 


PRINCIPAL’S ROLE IN PREPARING FOR DESEGREGATION 


Major decisions on desegregation are made by boards and 
superintendents. But assignments to execute most of the decisions 
go to the principals. Each principal must prepare according to the 
situation within his own school. Conditions vary among schools 
even in a small system; a formula working at one may not succeed 
at another. Because of this, most principals were given local au- 
tonomy by their superiors to devise their own desegregation plans. 
In preparing, the principals did plenty of spade work. 

Only two principals advised against preparation. “To begin a 
program of preparation for desegregation in the school prior to 
actual desegregation,” said the principal of Louisville’s Manual High 
School, “might induce organized resistance among the parents.” 
The high school principal in Mayfield, Kentucky, said: “The less 
fanfare or publicity given to ‘the getting along and understanding 
one another’ theory is best because such fanfare creates talk and 
attention which remind the student body they are expected to rebel.” 

Principal works by dealing with teachers. Some principals 
spelled out a few specifics for the teachers to follow. The principal 
of Steven S. Austin High School in Austin, Texas, instructed his 
faculty thus: “There will probably be very few Negro students in 
school this year. If we do have them, we are to accept them with 
a naturalness that will be disarming, and our manner will give white 
students the cue to proper behavior. We are not to react when 
there is a cry of discrimination, and don’t act one way and talk an- 
other with students. Report any irregularities to the principal.” 

To teachers objecting to desegregation, Principal John C. Greer 
of Weirton, West Virginia, pointed out that any staff member who 
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felt that he could not work with an integrated group would have 
to make his own decision whether he should remain or not. Paul E. 
Sparks, principal of Louisville’s Frayser School, conferred with 
each teacher on his faculty and invited comment about the way the 
teacher felt, promising to hold in confidence what was said. To the 
few who said they could not accept desgregation, the principal said 
that there would be Negroes in the school the next year—but other 
schools in the system would have none. He suggested that the teach- 
ers visit the central office, make their feelings known, and ask for 
transfers. “Surprisingly enough, not a single teacher did this,” 
stated the principal. 

Teachers in a San Antonio School were asked to refer to Negro 
students only as individuals—never as a group. High school 
teachers at Oak Ridge were instructed to observe carefully students 
who displayed the deepest resentment, for the purpose of protect- 
ing them and others from future trouble. 

A principal in Monroe County, West Virginia, held meetings with 
white students and obtained an agreement from them, with the 
help of student leaders, that they would not cause trouble for Negro 
students. In soliciting the agreement, he carefully pointed out that 
Negro students attending the high school did not mean social mixing 
of the two groups. In a different approach, a Ronceverte, West Vir- 
ginia, principal avoided large group discussions. Whenever he or 
teachers got together with two or three students, they tried to lead 
the discussion around to talking about students’ responsibilities in 
seeing that desegregation caused no trouble. Charlotte principals 
also talked to white students, on an individual and small group basis, 
about their responsibilities in this area. 

Using the intercom. The high school inter-communication sys- 
tem served uniquely at Oak Ridge. In talking with the student body, 
Principal Dunigan chose this medium rather than an auditorium 
assembly, where agitators could influence students favoring de- 
segregation. Dunigan and a student council panel discussed the 
issue over the intercom while all homerooms listened in. Dunigan 
answered all questions honestly, sidetracking none. He admitted that 
he came from a section of Kentucky were few Negroes live and 
probably was not familiar with a community problem where resi- 
dents were 50 per cent Negro. But Oak Ridge had no such ratio, 
Dunigan said, and he saw no reason why desegregation should not 
take place there. Following the panel talk, he invited students in 
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classrooms to call in questions not touched upon. To prevent pro- 
longed discussions, he allowed an hour for the question-and-answer 
period. As students listened, teachers observed students. Principal 
Dunigan reported the intercom method successful as a discussion 
medium, recommending it in place of a general auditorium assembly 
where demonstrations could develop. 

Using white parents. Principals at Wilmington, Delaware, and 
Greenbrier County, West Virginia, worked with white parents. An 
elementary principal at White Sulphur Springs talked individually 
with parents to persuade them, because, as he explains, children 
are born with no prejudices. If they have any, they get them from 
parents. 

A Wilmington principal utilized mothers in readying white 
parents whose children would have a Negro teacher for the upcom- 
ing year. A committee of mothers volunteered to make individual 
visits in the summer to parents’ homes, where each was asked to 
explain to his child that the usual teacher would not be returning to 
school. The parent was also asked to tell the child incidentally that 
the new teacher is a Negro. “The mothers did such a fine job,” re- 
ported Principal Detrius Boyles, “that the first day of school went 
off entirely without incident. All children reported except one, who 
was transferred.” Each mother made at least five visits. The prin- 
cipal considered the visits a wise action the first year, but said that 
it has been unnecessary since. 

Easter egg hunt. Negro students due to enter one Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, white school received an invitation from the princi- 
pal to attend the annual Easter egg hunt. The Negro children, car- 
rying construction paper baskets for their eggs, were welcomed at 
the door and sent to classrooms on their grade level. Each grade, 
accompanied by the guests, attended an assembly program, sitting 
together. The speaker, a local preacher-parent, talked on Easter’s 
true meaning. During the program, the fourth grade and its Negro 
guests hid eggs outside for the little ones. After the assembly had 
ended, the fifth and sixth grades and their guests lined both sides 
of the auditorium exits. As two children passed through, one was 
taken on each side, irrespective of color or sex. These children as- 
sisted the little ones in finding the eggs. At times there was hesitancy, 
but observing teachers nearby quickly sent them along with no time 
for objection. The Easter egg hunt was not publicized, nor were 
parents or outsiders invited. 
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White principal visits Negro schools. At least ten principals men- 
tioned visiting Negro schools, talking at length with teachers and 
becoming acquainted with students. An Oak Ridge principal and 
his guidance counselors visited Negro schools and explained to 
students the problems facing them in the white school. A Monroe 
County, West Virginia, principal informed Negroes that there would 
be no social mixing. Principal H. D. Mitchell of Seminole, Okla- 
homa, found the Negro principal cooperative, and Mitchell was as- 
sured that efforts to promote understanding would be made. 

An Oklahoma City elementary principal invited the Negro school 
faculty to visit his school and plan, together with his faculty, ac- 
tivities designed to cement wholesome relations between the two 
races. Out of the meeting came the idea of the two schools engaging 
in softball, volleyball, and assembly interchanges. The principal of 
a small white school in a 90 per cent Negro neighborhood in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, worked closely during the summer with a 
Negro principal. The pair established boundaries and then sent 
postcards informing parents of the school their children should at- 
tend in the fall. 

Principal counsels Negroes prior to desegregation. Numerous 
principals deemed conferences with individual Negro students and 
parents advisable. A Charlotte principal told Negro parents that it 
would be impossible to make whites like their children, but he as- 
sured them that he would see to it that no white students bothered 
them. A Negro parent in Charlotte felt encouraged when the prin- 
cipal explained that he had selected a teacher who had good class 
morale and that he had secured her permission to have the Negro 
child in her class. 

After having studied their test scores, Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
principals counseled incoming Negroes regarding courses best 
suited for them, directing efforts at placing them where it was be- 
lieved they would be able to do satisfactory work. One principal 
invited Negro parent-leaders to meet with white parent-leaders to 
discuss with the principal the entire program and to try to uncover 
problems. 

Negro parents were advised by a Newark, Delaware, principal 
that their children would receive insults and be embarrassed. He 
suggested that parents have their children cooperate by overlooking 
these insults during initial stages, and he especially asked the Negro 
parents to stay out of arguments and to let the pupils work out their 
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own problems. A Winchester, Kentucky, principal described the 
situation to Negro parents as grave, advising them to be careful in 
their attitudes and behavior so as to arouse as little resentment as 
possible. In his visit to Negro schools, a West Virginia principal 
suggested proper dress for Negroes at the white school. He further 
advised the Negroes to ignore remarks. They should, however, re- 
port offenders to him, and he would take appropriate action. 

Negroes help prepare whites for desegregation. A Kentucky 
principal invited two Negro women as guest speakers for the weekly 
assembly. One spoke on contributions of famous Negroes to our 
national culture. The other, a librarian, brought many books about 
Negroes, showing just enough to induce the children to want to 
read more. The books were left for the school to keep during the 
year. Another Kentucky principal asked his teachers to focus at- 
tention on famous Negroes in their individual classes, using not only 
the school library but also home resources and the loan libraries. A 
complete unit of work using art, music, and other media to stress 
work of Negroes was carried out in all grades. 


TEACHER’S ROLE IN PREPARING FOR DESEGREGATION 


Of all professional personnel, teachers are closest to students. 
Their letters, for the most part, indicated that their suggestions 
were based strictly on practice, not simply theory, and the sug- 
gestions reflect direct contact in preparation campaigns. Upper- 
echelon school officials might benefit from what they say. 

Preparing themselves. Over and over, teachers admitted that they 
first had to prepare themselves before preparing students. For many 
it was no easy task. Previous prejudices and expressions like “black,” 
“darkie,” “kinky” and “work like a nigger,” had to go, said one 
Kentucky teacher. “There’s no doubt that a teacher can do much 
to convince pupils of what is right when she thinks it herself.” 
Fairmont, West Virginia, teachers conditioned themselves mentally 
to accept Negro children as human beings who face the same prob- 
lems and adjustments as all children. 

Acceptance is contagious, implied a Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
first grade teacher. “After seeing that I accepted them, my first 
graders accepted Negro children from the very first start.” A Som- 
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erset, Kentucky, teacher felt reluctant but could not avoid the 
human rights element of her religion, compelling her to treat all, 
regardless of race, as she would like to be treated. A San Antonio 
teacher said, “I may not always agree with a decision, but once it 
has been made, I feel it is my duty to accept it.” If a teacher cannot 
face desegregation, he should leave the profession, opined a de- 
scendant of slave-owning Kentuckians. The teacher, who had one 
grandfather in the Confederate Army, also thought, “We brought 
the Negroes here, and we are largely responsible for what they are— 
it is up to us to deal fairly with our handiwork.” 

The greatest concern of one Kentucky teacher was, “Would I 
be able to live up to what I have believed and taught for many 
years? Would I be able to prove to him, the Negro, that I would 
teach him, discipline him, respect him, and associate with him on 
the same basis that I did with others? Months before desegregation 
took place, I prayed hard. I taught correct attitudes wherever I had 
an opportunity—to an individual parent, to a student, to a friend, 
to a chance acquaintance, to my own child, to my classes.” 

Understanding Negroes. Graduate school courses in human re- 
lations were often named as valuable aids. Typical was a Delaware 
teacher’s statement: “The single most profitable experience for 
me was a graduate course in sociology offered by the University of 
Delaware.” The course, “Inter-Group Relations for Teachers,” 
featured various speakers, including anthropologists, a prominent 
Negro lawyer, and a psychiatrist. Personal study prepared a Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, teacher. Realizing that people have 
prejudices, he read, studied, and gathered resource materials, try- 
ing to discover causes which create prejudices. Similarly, a Seminole, 
Oklahoma, high school instructor read “all the material I could 
find on the subject.” 

Some actively engaged in activities with Negroes. A Perry, 
Oklahoma, junior high school teacher lived in the same cabin with 
three Negro women during a summer church camp. She said, “I 
felt I was prepared to teach them, but living with them was different.” 
Nevertheless, the woman soon learned to accept and chat with the 
women as others did and was impressed with the manner in which 
one well-educated Negro woman conducted worship services. An- 
other Oklahoma teacher taught swimming in the summer to several 
Negro girls at the municipal swimming pool. A Winchester, Ken- 
tucky, teacher said: “My work with Negro women through the 
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church has caused me to respect those who are well-educated, to 
sympathize with those who are not, and to have patience with those 
who think they were well-educated but are not.” 

Working with parents. In her home visitation program, a Win- 
chester, Kentucky, home economics teacher included homes of 
Negro students expected the next year. The visits gave her a better 
understanding of Negro conditions. 

In meeting with parents, a Missouri teacher showed a film, “The 
Cummington Story,” as a springboard for discussion of desegrega- 
tion and what it would mean to the community and the school. 

A Kentucky second grade teacher found that others in the class 
were influenced by a few children whose understanding parents had 
explained reasons for Negroes being in their classes. When these 
children of local, respected families did not mistreat the newcomers, 
other students followed their actions. The implication is that should 
a teacher get parents whose children are looked up to by others to 
accept Negroes favorably, classroom harmony is enhanced. 

Visiting Negro schools. Scores of teachers joined administrative 
personnel in observing Negro school operations and Negro teachers 
and students. A mathematics teacher conferred with Negro teachers 
the better to understand his forthcoming Negro students’ family, 
social, and educational background. Another teacher visited the 
Negro schools and observed children with whom she would come 
in contact the next year, gathering much information concerning 
their aptitudes and backgrounds. An Oklahoma teacher increased 
emphasis on a “good neighbor policy” she had maintained through 
the years with the local Negro school. In the past, when she had oc- 
casion to send forms and information to the Negro school, con- 
genial relationships were developed with the principal, student 
council sponsor, and certain teachers. This friendliness paved the 
way for a smooth transition. 

An Independence, Missouri, teacher invited Negro faculty mem- 
bers to teas given at her home in honor of foreign visitors, who 
found the Negro teachers intelligent and interesting. A fifth grade 
teacher invited a Negro fifth grade to a musical get-together at the 
white school, explaining that Negro children can sing as well, if 
not better, than whites. At first the Negro children hesitated to 
sing, but they were soon volunteering to sing Negro spirituals. After 
the song-fest, refreshments were served. 

Teachers prepare students for desegregation. Many teachers 
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openly prepared their students in classrooms, a few prepared pri- 
vately in individual conferences, and a few made no preparation. 

Said a San Antonio, Texas, teacher: “Highlighting an issue by 
discussion often magnifies it.” “Avoid discussion,” advised a Ken- 
tucky instructor. “Point out that the court decision is final and 
there is nothing that can be done.” Labelling preparation a distinct 
harm to whites, a Louisville teacher said that the great publicity 
given minority persecutions has set up a condition in our school that 
must be opposed. The condition is caused by teachers who try so 
hard to help Negro pupils that they neglect the white pupils. This 
results in the whites paying the greater price for desegregation. 

But three-fourths of the teachers who responded emphasized 
bringing the problem into the open: discuss and educate. A Sonora, 
Kentucky, seventh grade teacher asked her pupils to think of them- 
selves in the Negroes’ place. How would they like attending in- 
ferior Negro schools, coping with transportation problems, the lack 
of public parks, and a general exclusion from society? She gave as 
an example how she had personally helped three Negroes through 
high school by transporting them to the nearest Negro high school 
15 miles away. 

One teacher used the positive approach by expressing confidence 
that desegregation would work out well in her class because its 
members had such high standards of sportsmanship and fair play. 
The teacher tried to create a student desire to have the program 
succeed and a pride in having contributed to its success. 

A “forced attitude tending toward over-solicitous relationship 
is detrimental,” said another. “Direct discussion concerning de- 
Segregation is not so successful as incidental points dropped here 
and there, aimed at developing proper attitudes.” 

One teacher emphasized that no classroom practice carries weight 
with students unless they feel the teacher has a sincere belief in 
what she is doing. “Children are sensitive and sharp; you cannot fool 
them by dodging, evading, or white-washing an issue. Children 
are direct dealers, and I think adults could learn a lot from them.” 

Many tried to iron out misconceptions of Negroes, such as “all 
Negroes carry knives,” “they are lazy,” “shiftless,’ and “drunk- 
ards.” | 

One teacher advised allowing children free expression but with- 
holding opinions oneself. Children, not knowing the teacher’s feel- 
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ing, feel free to express themselves either way. The teacher learns 
to identify those with deepest prejudices and those who might be 
quick to make new friends. Another advised avoiding the issue, but 
if students introduce it, the teacher should attempt to direct dis- 
cussion toward the conclusion that human rights are the paramount 
consideration. 

Other preparation suggestions included creating a religious at- 
titude that Negroes are God’s children and that we must get along 
peacefully; examining the meaning of the daily Pledge of Alle- 
giance, which contains the phrase, “with liberty and justice for all”; 
conducting weekly guidance lessons on all phases of human rela- 
tions; and encouraging reading of books and novels which deal in an 
enlightened way with racial prejudice. 

Point up Negroes’ achievements. Emphasis on Negro accom- 
plishments counteracted many conceptions that Negroes are in- 
ferior. Listening to World Series baseball broadcasts in one class- 
room brought on discussions of Negro players’ abilities. Some 
teachers suggested that children listen to exceptional Negro en- 
tertainers on radio and television. A Missouri science teacher di- 
rected students to focus attention on contributions of people of all 
nationalities and creeds. “This is not difficult for a chemistry 
teacher,” he reported. “Science achievements are international.” 
A Maryland teacher familiarized students with well-known Negroes 
such as Dr. Ralph Bunche and Marian Anderson. An Oklahoma 
instructor brought Ebony, a Negro magazine, to class to help the 
children understand Negro people better. 

In a spelling assignment, “prejudice” was listed as a spelling 
word. Its definition served as an opening for discussion in one 
teacher’s class, causing students to determine what prejudice is, 
its background, and the injustice done to those suffering its re- 
sults. 

Many teachers who were trying to be noncommital in class 
discussions considered occasional intervention necessary to clarify 
thinking among some children. For example, when a pupil states 
that “all Negroes carry knives, and they’ll use them on you if you 
don’t give them what they want,” a teacher who had formerly taken 
neutral views had to speak up and explain how impossible it is to 
judge a whole group of people by a few. Afterward, the teacher 
noticed that other children began challenging in an objective way 
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rash or exaggerated statements made by their own classmates. 

A Texas teacher asked his pupils about differences in white 
people’s coloring—freckles, olive skins, and fair skins: can any 
of us do much about our coloring? By the same token, can the 
Negro do anything about the color he was born with? the teacher 
asked rhetorically. 

Athletics. A Charlotte, North Carolina, football coach advised 
his boys of their right not to like Negroes, but he made it clear that 
since the law required the forthcoming desegregation in schools, 
any player involving himself in any action reflecting on the school 
would be dropped from the team. 

Black and white keys. Concluding her students’ preparation, an 
Oklahoma special education teacher said, “It takes both black and 
white keys to play our national anthem on the piano.” 

Negro teachers prepare. A St. Louis Negro, by attending inte- 
grated Y.M.C.A. groups, human relations lectures and forums, and 
talking with white teachers and pupils of Catholic schools, prepared 
himself to pass on understandings of whites to Negro pupils. The 
teacher attempted to erase pupil inferiority feelings because of race 
and emphasized Negro accomplishments. At the same time, he tried 
not to create superiority feelings. He tried to show that all races 
and religions contribute to the betterment of world civilization. 

In her classroom, a young Negro woman taught pupils social 
graces and courtesy as practices helping to make them socially ac- 
ceptable. Special emphasis was placed on voice, correct table man- 
ners, and genuine thoughtfulness. Little courtesies vital to gracious 
living such as “thank you,” “please,” and “pardon me” become part 
of each pupil’s daily living habits. She indoctrinated the students 
with respect for themselves as prerequisite to respecting others. 
She exposed them to biographies of Negroes who have contributed 
to American culture as part of this effort, hoping to allay apologetic 
feelings for being a Negro and foster realization that achievement 
can be accomplished regardless of one’s skin color. 

In the school lunchroom the Negro teacher acted as hostess at 
her table, helping pupils gain confidence in their own abilities by 
observing social graces and leading interesting conversations. She 
found that the children enjoyed Negro spirituals, sensing that these 
were contributions rendered to the music world by their own people. 
The more songs the children learned, the more eager they were to 
learn about the composers, concluded the teacher. 
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STUDENT’S ROLE IN PREPARING FOR DESEGREGATION 


What is the major obstacle confronting students who are ready- 
ing themselves for desegregation? 

“Adults!” replied a bright twelfth grader in one Southern city 
school. The boy was the son of the state’s governor, whose own 
political leaning was toward segregation. “If they’d leave us alone, 
we’d work it out.” Other pupils echoed similar sentiments: exclude 
adult intervention and the problem lessens commensurately. Yet, 
despite grown-up harassment, youngsters have played major roles 
in preparing themselves. 

In assemblies, student councils, athletics, school newspapers, 
clubs, classrooms, and youth religious groups, youth have re- 
sponded constructively. Many even forced reluctant teachers and 
administrators into the open to identify their position and spell out 
the “why and wherefore.” Students who had been exposed through- 
out their school life to educators’ teachings of democratic principles 
were baffled when they observed schoolmen and lay citizens hesitat- 
ing to “practice what they preach.” 

In several places where school officials faced heavy fire and re- 
ceived little or no support, not even from churches in the community, 
students—apparently alone—trallied behind their superiors. In 
Clinton, while the opposition crowd swelled on the square, Prin- 
cipal D. J. Brittain’s students maintained decorum in the school 
building and in going to classes. When John Kasper called for Brit- 
tain to “kick the Negro students out of his school or resign,” the 
student body the next day voted 614 to 0 to keep Brittain as prin- 
cipal. 

The support may have been the result of Brittain’s previous 
policy, which dated back as far as 1950 when Negroes first applied 
for admission, giving students credit for having minds of their own 
by allowing full discussions in a free and open manner. In debate, 
panel discussions, and theme compositions, pupils hashed over 
points of the issue. Principal Brittain felt that this afforded a fair 
and honest medium for formulating opinions. Eventually the stu- 
dents “talked themselves out,” and, as a group, accepted the re- 
sponsibility involved, stated Brittain. In developing the sense of 
responsibility, the students learned to exercise leadership. 

In fact, a Texas superintendent said that one way to determine 
a school’s readiness is to ascertain when students are willing to as- 
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sume responsibility for carrying their share of the burden. The 
administration alone cannot carry the load, said the Texas official. 

Student apprehensions. Students by no means accepted desegre- 
gation in toto without clarification. They had apprehensions. Some 
of those uppermost in their minds can be inferred from questions 
asked by a Baltimore and Washington student group which visited 
a long-desegregated Northern high school. The visiting students 
seemed most interested in how white and Negro children lived to- 
gether. The questions asked most often included: (1) Would 
white girls have to dance with Negro boys? (2) Would Negro 
teachers mark whites fairly or would they give all good marks to 
Negroes? (3) Would white boys be completely displaced from 
varsity athletic teams? (4) Would Negro students provoke fights 
with whites? (5) Would Negro students steal from whites? (6) 
Would graduates of the school later inter-marry? 

Assemblies. Numerous respondents cautioned against open dis- 
cussion in mass student assemblies. Others conducted assemblies 
successfully. 

Upper grade high school pupils, with faculty members participat- 
ing, discussed desegregation in an assembly at Sonora, Kentucky. 
The issue was aired freely by volunteer speakers from the group. 
Their conculsion: The inevitable must be accepted; make the best 
of it through adjustment. 

A panel group debated desegregation, with some invited Negro 
pupils participating, in an assembly at a West Virginia county 
school. This program was helpful and successful. 

An approach widely used was assembly exchanges between 
white and Negro schools. In Anne Arundel County, Maryland, for 
example, the chorus from the 2,000-pupil Negro high school ap- 
peared on the opening day program at the white Annapolis High 
School. On the same day, a drama group from Annapolis High 
School staged a play before Negro youngsters at their school. 

White students actually attended assemblies at the Negro school in 
Cushing, Oklahoma, making the observation that the Negroes 
sang well. 

Student council. More than any other group, student councils 
rose to leadership roles. At Oak Ridge, student council members 
peppered questions at their principal from both sides of the issue in 
a panel talk beamed to all classrooms over the school’s inter-com- 
munication system. The council at a Western Kentucky high school 
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prepared a program on desegregation for an assembly of all students. 
Council officers at Sherwood High School, Sandy Springs, Mary- 
land, in the summer prior to desegregation, met with Negroes due to 
attend the school, talked with them, and guided them on a building 
tour in a general orientation period. At St. Louis’s Soldan High, 
council members, acting as hosts and hostesses, assisted in a hos- 
pitality program for incoming Negro students. 

White and Negro council members observed each other’s meet- 
ings at Ponca City, Oklahoma. Cookies and cokes were served the 
Negroes during their visit. The white student council members ate 
dinner at the Negro school. In a small Oklahoma town a white stu- 
dent council appeared in an assembly at the Negro high school and 
answered questions framed in advance. 

A city-wide student council, including whites and Negroes, was 
formed nine years before desegregation in St. Louis, providing op- 
portunity to discuss problems common to adolescents. Starting at 
first with somewhat less involved issues such as senior class rings and 
lunchroom behavior, the council later extended its concern to more 
serious matters. Among the council’s accomplishments were inau- 
gurating interracial athletics in the city; sponsoring programs en- 
couraging better sportsmanship; and initiating requests for improve- 
ment of the public schools stadium and elimination of certain safety 
hazards. 

Outside school activities. Without regard to color, pupils of un- 
usual ability sang and played together in city-wide choruses, orches- 
tras, and bands in Wilmington, Delaware. Negroes in one West Vir- 
ginia county joined white pupils in singing at county-wide musical 
festivals. Elementary Negro children sang together with white chil- 
dren in an all-school mixed choir in the same county. A Missouri 
metropolis permitted Negro and white participation in an all-city 
public high school symphony orchestra and a centennial pageant 
which featured over 5,000 children. Delegates from student bodies 
of both races in Wilmington, Delaware, organized and conducted an 
annual conference on international relations and the United Nations. 

Letter writing. Interracial letter writing took place in one Mis- 
souri system as part of its human relations education. 

Classroom debate. In a unit on social class structure and social 
stratification effects, ninth grade students at the P. K. Yonge School 
of the University of Florida battled verbally over the question of 
whether segregation laws enacted by the states are valid and should 
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be kept in force. Following the debate, in which three pupils spoke 
affirmatively and three negatively, student opinion was polled. The 
results: 18 of 21 voted against Negroes attending white schools. De- 
spite the lopsided negative vote, the teacher, Dr. Thomas J. Hill, 
noted indications that the students were beginning to think about the 
problem and were less prejudiced toward the Negro than at the be- 
ginning of the debate. 

Negro students. Negro students in a Delaware community sought 
to display their abilities through activities such as athletics, glee 
clubs, school gatherings, assemblies, and mixed student council 
meetings. Their high school retained an outstanding music director, 
who developed a splendid choir and marching band. The band was 
invited to play at several civic functions. 

Students of the Negro Attucks High School in Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, underwent this preparation: student-teacher conferences on 
personality and citizenship traits such as truthfulness, scholarship, 
and character; exposure to the best in music through appreciation 
programs; lectures by local white dignitaries as a contribution to 
their cultural standards; participation in career conferences spon- 
sored by the student council and led by consultants from local occu- 
pational fields who advised that desegregation would open doors of 
opportunity in proportion to Negro willingness to make adjustments; 
joint appearances with white social studies students on radio panels 
dealing with brotherhood; competition in football and basketball 
contests between Negro and white schools. 

Negro students in a Kentucky city participated in good manners 
contests. They received special lessons in cafeteria behavior, health, 
safety, and good study habits because, as one principal put it, “they 
will encounter difficulties—it is my idea that they should be pre- 
pared to meet them.” 

Part IV discusses in some detail Negro students’ low scholastic 
standing. Although no systems reported such action, Glen Robinson, 
a contributor to the magazine Nation’s Schools, advises that Negro 
scholastic achievement can be raised through parental assistance. 
He recommends educational programs for Negro parents who desire 
to increase their abilities to help their children. Another means of 
getting Negroes ready, continues Robinson, “is through an improve- 
ment program of health and sanitation.” Health inspections and 
medical treatments can reduce the incidence of disease in Negro 
children, he says. 
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Athletics. Boys in scores of communities participated in inter- 
racial athletics as preparation for desegregation. White and Negro 
youth batted baseballs, punted footballs, and dribbled basketballs to- 
gether in Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Dela- 
ware. 

Football was the sole preparation for desegregation in Louisa, 
Kentucky. Using the backdoor psychological approach, Superin- 
tendent William A. Cheek dropped a remark during a downtown 
conversation with high school students, “Now, boys, if we had some- 
one like that black boy going down the street over there, we could 
have a real football team this year.” Louisa did not have a “real foot- 
ball team” the year before. Several days later, the superintendent 
was approached by a student group with arguments for permitting 
the Negro to accompany the team to its football camp. The super- 
intendent hesitated, ostensibly for the reason that he feared whites 
would not get along with the Negro, but finally agreed to permit the 
boy to go along, after hearing their arguments for nearly an hour. 
The Negro did go, and all went well at the camp. The community 
evidently had no serious objection, cueing Superintendent Cheek 
that school desegregation could be adopted at once. 

Two other Kentucky systems, Hazard and Somerset, invited 
Negro boys out for spring and summer football practice with favor- 
able results. At Hazard, Negro athletes accompanied the team on 
pre-season trips, and when the “report went around town that the 
boys were getting along fine,” it did much in preventing trouble later 
when school opened, recalled Superintendent R. G. Eversole. 

Four elementary schools, two white and two Negro, formed a 
baseball league in St. Louis. Two white schools and one Negro school 
had sufficient playground space for games, and they scheduled two 
of these places every Tuesday and Thursday for games. One Negro 
team wound up the season in first place, a white team in second place, 
the other Negro team third, and a white team finished in the cellar 
spot. 


DESEGREGATION OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEETINGS 


System after system endorsed professional integration in meetings, 
organizations, workshops, and studies as one of the first rules in a 
general list for desegregation preparation. “If professional people 
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cannot integrate, how can the public be expected to do it?” asked one 
superintendent. ; 

Baltimore has been a professionally integrated system since World 
War II. The integration includes principals, supervisors, teachers, 
and various professional organizations. Newark, Delaware, began 
in 1948. In 1930, San Antonio, taking a step considered highly rad- 
ical at the time, abolished color lines for teacher and staff meetings, 
textbook committees, and other school conferences. Greenbrier 
County, West Virginia, which had observed mixed professional 
meetings for some time before the Supreme Court decision, elected 
a Lewisburg Negro principal as president of the county principals’ 
association in 1953. 

In 1954, Prince George’s County, Maryland, moved Negro super- 
visors into the central office with other staff personnel. At the same 
time, teachers’ meetings and in-service training began on a desegre- 
gated basis. In 1957, Columbia, Missouri, brought Negro and white 
faculty members together for the first time in an annual fall picnic 
held on Stevens College Country Club grounds. In the same year, 
the local teachers’ association extended the welcome mat to Negro 
teachers at its social functions. 

Because an Oklahoma superintendent combined professional din- 
ners, workshops, and other teacher get-togethers about two years 
before the Supreme Court’s decision, teachers were indoctrinated as 
a group to believe that the decision was right. 

Poplar Bluff and Butler County, Missouri, have never had segre- 
gated teachers’ meetings. Neither has St. Louis, which for 25 years 
practiced writing courses of study, selecting textbooks, and studying 
educational problems through committees composed of both white 
and Negro teachers. The state-wide integration of Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association occurred in 1948. 

Nashville’s Superintendent W. A. Bass, shortly after he took office 
in 1938, attempted integration of an English teachers’ conference. A 
few minutes before the meeting began, an assistant informed him 
that the Negro teachers had arrived and taken seats in various places, 
but white teachers refused to enter the room. Feeling strongly that 
the system should be one professionally rather than two, Bass never- 
theless did not call another mixed get-together for a time. 

After a brief “cooling-off” period, Bass did bring together his su- 
pervisors, white and Negro. He felt that in beginning with top execu- 
tive personnel he could slowly annihilate attitudes which he consid- 
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ered out of place in professional circles. Only one person, a woman, 
offered resistance, and time melted her antagonism. Fifteen years 
later, during a mixed administrative meeting, someone suggested that 
all have lunch together. Dr. Bass, possibly a bit facetiously, reminded 
his staff that Negroes and whites did not customarily eat together. A 
woman rose and offered a motion to sidetrack the custom and eat 
together at the same table. It was the same woman who had previ- 
ously objected. 

It was also women—elementary principals—who had the most 
difficulty in accepting Louisville’s professional integration. “They 
just could not reconcile themselves to the idea of sitting down with 
Negro principals in professional meetings,” recalled Superintendent 
Carmichael. “I did not throw the two together until I had been there 
about three years,” he stated. Usually principals’ meetings are pre- 
ceded in Louisville by a luncheon at a downtown hotel. When the 
staff decided to mix at the meetings, this comment was made, “The 
meal will be served at 12:30. If there are any not able to eat with us, 
work will begin at 1:30.” This statement gave an easy out to those 
who felt unhappy about sitting and eating with Negroes. Carmichael 
called this his “permissiveness” approach. 


VISITS TO OTHER DESEGREGATED SYSTEMS 


School administrators, like inventors, found that by taking the 
best from the school programs of others they could create better 
programs of their own. To do this, Superintendent O’Leary Meece 
of Somerset, Kentucky, advised visiting systems which had been de- 
segregated for some time. Through such a program of visitation, 
many kinks can be ironed out in advance and possibly a great deal 
of mental and physical injury averted. Officials learn much by read- 
ing of others’ experiences, but there are some fine points obtain- 
able only through personal conversations and observations. 

Nashville sent to cities where programs were already in operation 
selected representatives whose job it was to handle local desegre- 
gation. Monroe County, West Virginia, also sent teachers for one- 
to two-day observations of teachers working with students of both 
races. The teachers picked up ideas for handling bi-racial classes 
and brought them back to share with the other teachers. Super- 
intendents using this technique recommend that caution be exer- 
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cised in selecting teachers to make visits and that the system to be 
visited is prepared for the visit. There should also be some assur- 
ance that there will be no repercussions from the community. 


UsInG MAps 


Often spot maps of school communities reveal that the bulk of 
Negro population centers around Negro schools, a fact that can 
ease whites’ fear that Negroes will flood their schools. A Cabell 
County, West Virginia, superintendent, in briefing his board, used 
such a map to show that desegregation would cause a minimum of 
enrollment shifts. 

Maps showing the location of every child, white and Negro, living 
within the Hot Spring, Arkansas, school district helped a 60-mem- 
ber advisory committee to work out preparation plans for this tour- 
ist town. 


PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 


Several systems sent personnel to desegregation workshops at 
universities or other places. Some conducted their own as a part of 
in-service training. : 

Role playing. In a workshop lasting a week and one-half prior 
to school opening, Oak Ridge High School teachers staged situa- 
tions thought likely to occur as a result of desegregation. By acting 
out roles before the entire faculty, the teachers learned how to cope 
with specific situations: Typical of situations staged: 

The parent wants his child changed to another class because he 
does not like the teacher’s race. 

The parent is hysterical about “trouble that will break out,” but 
can cite no evidence. 

The teacher has a white pupil who publicly refuses to sit by a 
Negro. 

The physical education teacher has a white pupil who defiantly re- 
fuses to shower because of Negro students using the same shower 
facilities. 

The Negro teacher has a white student who becomes abusive 
following his first appearance in class. 

The teacher, glancing into the cafeteria or lobby, sees signs of an 
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emotional clash between a white and a Negro group of students. 

Anticipating the Supreme Court’s decision, Washington, D. C., 
schools conducted a series of workshops on inter-cultural relation- 
ships for teachers and officers. A committee appointed by the super- 
intendent planned in-service meetings designed to create a good 
climate for general understanding and improved public relation- 
ships. The effort, characterized by down-to-earth considerations, 
helped shape procedures for breaking down prejudices and sug- 
gested methods for developing cooperative and harmonious re- 
lationships between parents and school personnel. 

Prince George’s County, Maryland, staged a workshop on human 
relations for administrators, supervisors, and principals of both 
races. The workshop, which lasted for ten weeks, featured expert 
consultants and speakers. The group first worked as a whole; then 
it broke into smaller units to attack specific problems. 

The Fellowship House of Philadelphia, in the summer preceding 
Baltimore’s transition, conducted a workshop entitled “Problems 
of Desegregation.” Teachers of white, Negro, and yellow races met 
each morning for six days. All Baltimore teachers attending stayed 
the full week. They gained valuable experiences not only in living 
together but also in working together. One elementary instructor 
termed the workshop most democratic and helpful. 

Twenty-one Montgomery County, Maryland, school people at- 
tended summer workshops on inter-group relations at the American 
Catholic and Howard Universities. The board of education appro- 
priated $300 to cover expenses for seven participants; the American 
Friends Service Committee provided grants for three; the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, three; and the Anti-Defamation 
League, eight. 

The director of Montgomery County’s special office for deseg- 
regation, Fred Dunn, stimulated interest in the workshops by ex- 
plaining to participants how the experience and study would be of 
value during the county’s transition period. After having completed 
the workshops, the participants helped plan a one-day county work- 
shop for principals, counselors, supervisors, and pupil personnel 
workers. The one-day workshop helped personnel to think through 
their individual roles and functions in the forthcoming change. 

One point clearly spelled out in the Montgomery County work- 
shop was that desegregation would be carried out in a professional 
way, and at the same time a sound educational program would be 
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maintained. The problems discussed in one phase of the workshop 
were as follows: 

A white parent complains that she does not wish for her child to 
use the same toilet facilities as Negro children. 

Should a white teacher in explaining desegregation to her chil- 
dren go into great detail about the legal necessity for it? 

Shall square dancing be discontinued in school activities? 

How can a white teacher create a relaxed feeling among Negro 
students who have been previously impressed with a feeling of 
teacher authority? 

What are white parents told when they complain that their chil- 
dren are not being intellectually challenged because of Negro chil- 
dren in the classroom? 

In June, when efficiency ratings are given teachers, a Negro in- 
structor accuses the principal and the supervisor of being prejudiced 
in rating her. 

A white parent makes a complaint against her son’s Negro 
teacher, whom she thinks is competent but to whom she objects be- 
cause of race. 

A teacher with five Negro pupils in her class is afraid she will be 
accused of prejudice if she allows all five to go into the lowest ability 
group, where tests put them. 

A Negro complains that her child’s white teacher tries to make 
the child speak as she, the teacher, speaks. The parent sees nothing 
wrong with the child’s speech. 

White parents complain at a P. T. A. meeting that some Negro 
children do not know how to use bathroom facilities. 

How does a teacher proceed with a group of Negro children who 
sit together and who resist efforts to break them up? 

One of two white third grade teachers is prejudiced and has the 
room with the most space but with fewer pupils. Three incoming 
Negro children are to be placed. Should the prejudiced teacher get 
the new pupils? 


USE OF BOOKS AND MATERIALS IN PREPARING FOR 
DESEGREGATION 


The value of an excellent reference library, and of knowing what 
is available and where, is borne out by the experience of Nashville’s 
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Superintendent W. A. Bass. For years before Nashville began its 
transition, Bass was building up a library of relevant material— 
books, pamphlets, magazines, newspaper clippings, and official 
papers. These he studied thoroughly and made available to all con- 
cerned. 

Mentioned almost invariably as an excellent help was a news- 
paper, Southern School News, published monthly by the Southern 
Education Reporting Service, Nashville, Tennessee. The organiza- 
tion is an objective, fact-finding agency established by Southern 
newspaper editors and educators with the assistance of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. Its purpose is to provide ac- 
curate, unbiased information to persons interested in develop- 
ments in education arising from the United States Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision. 

The Southern School News provides a wealth of information on 
programs which fail or succeed in different communities. After 
reading the “success-and-failure” accounts, a Kentucky superin- 
tendent was convinced that desegregation stands a better chance 
of succeeding if careful planning is done and if informed public 
discussions of issue are held. He ordered subscriptions of the news- 
paper for his administrative staff, P. T. A. heads, and other school 
leaders. 

Recommended films. Several films were named as good preparers. 
For showing to parents, the movie “The Cummington Story” was 
listed. It depicts, without reference to race, problems faced by new- 
comers to a community. Mentioned often as being especially good 
for elementary and grammar grade students was “The Toy Maker.” 
This movie serves as wonderful inspiration for discussions. The 
film can be obtained from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. “The House I Live In” was also considered good. 

Plays. William Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of Venice” gave a 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, English teacher an opportunity to talk about 
racial prejudice and religious prejudice. William Saroyan’s radio 
play, “The People with Light Coming Out of Them,” had a pro- 
found effect on the thinking of one Kentucky junior high school 
class. 

Suggested first grade reading. For first grade pupils, a Missouri 
teacher suggested such indirect preparatory literature as “Spotty,” 
“Charcoal,” “My Happy Days,” and “Two Is a Team.” The teacher 
accompanied her readings with discussions. 
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Pamphlets. Six pamphlets on inter-group relations are published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York. These are as follows: A Guide to School Integra- 
tion, by Jean D. Grampe; Fear and Prejudice, by Selma Hirsh; 
What’s Happening in School Integration? by Harold C. Fleming 
and John Constable; Who’s on First—Fair Play for All Americans, 
by Jack Mabley; The Negro in America, by Maxwell S. Stewart; 
The Races of Mankind, by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish. The 
committee also distributes one filmstrip entitled We Are All Brothers, 
in partial color, adapted from The Races of Mankind. It is 35mm., 
54 frames, 20 minutes in length, and costs $3.50. 


Books. Recommended reading as a leveler of racial prejudices 
for youth and sources of information for school officials and teachers 
follow. Many of the books designed for children were suggested by a 
Winchester, Kentucky, librarian. 


Chicago, University of, The Staff, Social Sciences I. The People Shall 
Judge; Readings in the Formation of American Policy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Vols. I and II. 

Commager, Henry Steele (ed.). Living Ideas in America. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 

Cook, Stuart W. “Desegregation: A Psychological Analysis,” The 
American Psychologist, 12:1-4, January, 1957. 

Crawford, John Edmund, and Luther E. Woodward. Better Ways of 
Growing Up: Psychology and Mental Hygiene for Youth. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 

Daugherty, James. Abraham Lincoln. New York: The Viking Press, 
1935. 

Dunbar, Paul Lawrence. Complete Poems. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., 1913. 

Graham, Shirley, and George D. Lipscomb. Dr. George Washington 
Carver. New York: Julian Messner, 1944. 

Hughes, Langston. Famous American Negroes. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, and Co., 1954. 

Kardiner, Abram, and Lionel Ovesey. The Mark of Oppression. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1951. 

Kugelmass, J. Alvin. Ralph J. Bunche: Fighter for Peace. New York: 
Julian Messner, 1952. 

McWilliams, Carey. Brothers Under the Skin. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1951. 

Oursler, Fulton. The Greatest Story Ever Told. New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1949. 
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Powdermaker, Hortense, and Helen Frances Storen. Probing Our 
Prejudices. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegregation. Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry. New York: 1790 Broadway, New York City, 
1957. 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1926. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Tarbell, Ida M. The Life of Abraham Lincoln. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917. 

Trager, Helen, and Marian R. Yarrow. They Learn What They Live. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

Tumin, Melvin. Segregation and Desegregation: A Digest of Recent 
Research. New York: Anti-Defamation League, 1951. 

Valien, Bonita. The St. Louis Story: A Study of Desegregation. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League, 1957. 

Washington, Booker T. Up From Slavery. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, 1901. 

Williams, Robin, and Margaret W. Ryan (eds.) Schools in Transition. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 

Woodward, C. Vann. The Strange Case of Jim Crow. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1955. 


A Ponca City, Oklahoma, teacher recommends reading The 
Authoritarian Personality, published by Harpers, as a good pre- 
parer. 

For additional references including books, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines, see the bibliography given at the end of the book. 


SUMMARY 


Preparing a community for desegregation of its schools is pri- 
marily the function of superintendents, principals, and teachers. 
It is the superintendent’s responsibility to take the lead. He must 
prepare his board, principals, and teachers; then he must organize 
these persons to assist him with a “comprehensive” or “selective” 
approach to preparation for desegregation. 

A successful program of preparation would not be possible with- 
out the support and help of teachers, both Negro and white. Teachers 
have the all-important job of preparing students for desegregation, 
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as well as assisting with the preparation of the community in general. 

According to the data received in this study, most school people 
meet the challenge and do everything in their power to bring about 
a smooth transition. At the same time, they strive to maintain a 
sound instructional program. 
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Part Il 


Decision Making and 
Developing a Plan for 
Desegregation 


ale PLAN used by a school district for mixing the races 
is One important key to the success of a desegregation program. 
There is no one plan, however, that is best for all school districts. 
Plans already used have varied widely according to the size, physi- 
cal structure, and general social characteristics of the school dis- 
tricts. Likewise, other districts which in the future undertake a pro- 
gram of desegregation should develop a plan tailored to fit all 
community needs. 

Part II of this guidebook analyzes and discusses the many different 
kinds of plans already used, the different approaches used in de- 
veloping them, and the policies and decisions made in relation to 
plan development. 

Chapter VI considers the Supreme Court’s decision as it is re- 
lated to plan development. The next two chapters describe different 
kinds of desegregation plans. Chapter VII discusses the all-at-once 
plan in its many different forms, and Chapter VIII considers the 
gradual approaches to desegregation. Ways of developing a plan 
and decision making are discussed in Chapters IX and X. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Decision Making in Plan 
Development 


plans in use, one should first clearly understand the Supreme 

Court decisions and the role they have played in the develop- 
ment of different plans. It was the Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, and the implementation order of May 31, 1955, which 
caused 777 of the 2,129 bi-racial districts in 17 border and South- 
ern states to seek out, as of September, 1958, some type of plan 
whereby their schools might be desegregated. Some school officials 
seized the opportunity to make changes which they had wanted to 
_ make earlier but had not been able to justify to patrons. In some of 
the 777 districts officials moved only when forced by federal district 
court orders. Others, without awaiting court order, developed plans 
which they hoped would satisfy requirements of the Supreme Court 
rulings and yet keep changes at a minimum. Whatever the intentions 
of school leaders in these systems, and whatever the intentions of 
those who have yet to desegregate, there is no question but that de- 
segregation plans must relate logically to the intent of the Supreme 
Court interpretation of the Constitution. 

The following extracts from the above-mentioned court state- 
ments should be given careful consideration by boards which are 
developing plans. 

The following is taken directly from the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954: 


Bes considering the many different types of desegregation 


We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” has no place. Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. . .. On reargument, the consideration of appropri- 
ate relief was necessarily subordinated to the primary question—the 
constitutionality of segregation in public education. We have now an- 
nounced that such segregation is a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws. 
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This is from the Supreme Court implementation order delivered 
May .31, 4955: 


All provisions of federal, state, or local law requiring or permitting 
such discrimination must yield to this principle. . . . Full implementation 
of these constitutional principles may require solution of varied local 
school problems. School authorities have the primary responsibility for 
elucidating, assessing, and solving these problems; courts will have to 
consider whether the action of school authorities constitutes good faith, 
implementation of the governing constitutional principles. Because 
of their proximity to local conditions and the possible need for further 
hearings, the courts which originally heard these cases can best perform 
this judicial appraisal. Accordingly, we believe it appropriate to re- 
mand the cases to those courts. 

In fashioning and effectuating the decrees, the courts will be guided 
by equitable principles. Traditionally, equity has been characterized 
by a practical flexibility in shaping its remedies and by a facility for 
adjusting and reconciling public and private needs. . . . Courts of equity 
may properly take into account the public interest in the elimination 
of such obstacles in a systematic and effective manner. But it should 
go without saying that the vitality of these constitutional principles 
cannot be allowed to yield simply because of disagreement with them. 

While giving weight to these public and private considerations, the 
courts will require that the defendants make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance with our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once 
such a start has been made, the courts may find that additional time 
is necessary to carry out the ruling in an effective manner. The burden 
rests upon the defendants to establish that such time is necessary in 
the public interest and is consistent with good faith compliance at the 
earliest practicable date. To that end, the courts may consider problems 
related to administration, arising from the physical condition of the 
school plant, the school transportation system, personnel, revision of 
school districts and attendance areas into compact units to achieve a 
system of determining admission to the public schools on a non-racial 
basis, and revision of local laws and regulations which may be necessary 
in solving the foregoing problems. They will also consider the adequacy 
of any plans the defendants may propose to meet these problems and to 
effectuate a transition to a racially nondiscriminatory school system. 
During this period of transition, the courts will retain jurisdiction of 
these cases. 

The judgments below [the Court had under consideration five cases 
involving segregation in Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, the District 
of Columbia, and Delaware], except that in the Delaware case, are 
accordingly reversed and remanded to the District Courts to take such 
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proceedings and enter such orders and decrees consistent with this 
opinion as are necessary and proper to admit to public schools on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis with all deliberate speed the parties 
to these cases. 


Careful study of the statements shows emphatically and clearly 
that compulsory racial segregation in public education is uncon- 
stitutional. Traditional practice of separate but equal schools is no 
longer acceptable. Furthermore, the Supreme Court decision was 
definite in that all laws—federal, state, and local—requiring or per- 
mitting school segregation must give way to the new principle. 
However, other statements pertaining to application of this new 
principle are not so clear as the principle itself. The Supreme Court 
said that local districts must study their own situations and make a 
“prompt and reasonable” start and proceed “with all deliberate 
speed” to desegregate their schools. In this way the Supreme Court 
localized the implementation problem by requiring school districts 
to develop a plan for desegregation and by directing the federal 
district courts to supervise the plan—all of which should be done in 
the light of local conditions. 

Whether “prompt and reasonable start” and “with all deliberate 
speed” mean today, tomorrow, or some time in the future is not 
definitely clear, a fact which causes much confusion on the part of 
laymen and school officials who are endeavoring to carry out the 
intent of the Supreme Court rulings. 

School officials and others participating in this study, when asked 
what the Supreme Court meant by the statement “with all deliberate 
speed,” invariably answered that this was the Court’s way of giving 
school officials and local leaders time to iron out problems at the 
local level so that desegregation could be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of disturbance of the educational program of youth. These 
same school leaders, as well as others, stated that there was no 
question but that the Supreme Court’s decision makes desegrega- 
tion mandatory. 


LOCAL SCHOOL AUTHORITY 


The Court’s decision left to community school authorities the 
solution of problems incident to school desegregation. In effect, it 
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granted a certain local autonomy so long as the schools gave evi- 
dence of intent to adhere to the new legal principle. It is the direct 
responsibility of local school officials to develop and defend, if 
contested, a plan of desegregation in their district and make a prompt 
and reasonable start. 

Many local authorities are standing pat and doing nothing, wait- 
ing to be ordered to do something by the courts. They hope that 
the local Negro will do nothing also, thereby postponing desegrega- 
tion indefinitely. However, data collected in the study revealed that 
more and more Negroes are taking steps to bring about court ac- 
tion forcing compliance with the court decisions. The common say- 
ing in the South, “If outside agitators would just leave the Negroes 
alone, they would be willing to stay in their own schools,” is def- 
initely not true. Research conducted in such a way that the Negro 
does not have to be identified indicates that the Negro parent wants 
the privilege of sending his child to a school which offers the best 
educational program. (This research is cited in Schools in Transi- 
tion. See appendix.) 

Local authorities waiting until they are forced by legal action to 
start developing a plan might find themselves greatly handicapped 
when they go before the federal district judge to ask for time to pre- 
pare their community and to develop a reasonable plan. They en- 
counter difficulty in presenting an argument for additional time 
when there is no evidence that they have been acting in good faith. 

In Clinton, Tennessee, for example, the Anderson County School 
Board, acting under a court order to desegregate, twice asked Fed- 
eral District Judge Taylor to give additional time to study and make 
plans. The second request was made in December, 1955, where- 
upon Judge Taylor ordered desegregation to start not later than the 
fall of 1956. In Greenbrier County, West Virginia, a suit was 
brought after the county board dropped its first plan of desegrega- 
tion. As a result, Judge Ben Moore handed down a directive in the 
fall of 1955 calling for immediate action. Desegregation occurred 
in the middle of the school year. 

Local school authorities are on firmer ground when arguing for a 
time extension if they can show certain steps which have been taken 
to comply with the Supreme Court’s decision. Appointing inter- 
racial committees, which was done in the state of Florida, to study 
desegregation problems might be interpreted by the court as a start 
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toward compliance. Such things as desegregation of faculties, a 
study of Negro housing, a study of building needs necessary to 
carry out a program of desegregation, the assignment of white 
supervisors and special teachers to Negro schools to help raise Negro 
students’ level of achievement, the study of health conditions in both 
Negro and white schools, instituting of in-service study of human re- 
lations for both Negro and white teachers, and other such acts might 
prove valuable when school officials must explain in court their 
desegregation plans. In addition, these steps may well pay dividends 
later when the community decides or is forced to desegregate schools. 

In its implementation order of 1955 the Supreme Court definitely, 
and probably purposefully, left an element of flexibility in granting 
local autonomy for working out problems at the local level. Home 
authorities cannot ignore the Supreme Court decision in the hope 
that “the whole thing will blow over.” They have been given the 
opportunity “to carry the ball’ themselves. If school leaders abdicate 
this responsibility, it is quite certain that Negro leaders will even- 
tually take over and carry it themselves. The question: Which is 
preferable? 


FEDERAL DISTRICT COURTS 


It is the Supreme Court’s intention, as expressed twice in unan- 
imous opinions, that the federal district court serve as overseer in 
desgregation cases. The district court judges whether segregation 
has ended within a reasonable length of time. According to the 
law, district courts cannot legally permit segregation to hang on in- 
definitely. However, this principle has not yet been interpreted to 
mean that the court will institute action itself. 

The federal district judge is charged with determining whether 
programs submitted by local school authorities are adequate in 
light of the Supreme Court’s decision. Two guides for disposition 
of desegregation are given to district court judges: 1. They will be 
guided by “equitable principles . . . reconciling public and private 
needs.” 2. They will consider “local administrative problems.” 

Because of the lack of specificity in these guides, there were 
bound to be wide interpretative variations. However, the Supreme 
Court’s decision made it clear that simple disagreement with the 
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principle of desegregation cannot be accepted as a reason for delay. 
There must be a plan of desegregation and it must be put into effect 
“with all deliberate speed.” 

Examples of interpretative variations are easy to find. Hopkins 
County, Kentucky, authorities adopted a one-grade-a-year plan 
under which the first grade would be desegregated at the start and 
one grade successively each year thereafter. The plan called for an 
eleven-year period in which to complete the transition. However, 
on objection of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the federal district judge ruled that the plan did not 
meet the requirements of the Supreme Court decision; therefore, 
Hopkins County was forced to drop the plan and adopt a new one. 
But another federal district court approved the Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, plan. The plan, it was first thought, would take ten years to fully 
implement. As this book is written, all eyes are on the Little Rock 
case. Its ultimate disposition will undoubtedly influence the direction 
taken by Southern schools for years to come. The important thing 
here is that the federal district court approved the Little Rock plan. 

Nashville, in the summer of 1958, presented before the court its 
plan calling for a grade-a-year desegregation, practically the same 
one thrown out by the court in Hopkins County, Kentucky. The 
Nashville plan held up, probably because of the district judge’s 
interpretation of the previously mentioned two guides in relation 
to local conditions. Nashville will pace its program over an eleven 
year period, with the second grade opened to Negroes in 1958, the 
third in 1959, and so on until 1968. 


WHAT CAN A CourT Do To ENForCE ITS ORDERS? 


The Supreme Court has no direct machinery for enforcing deci- 
sions. Enforcement of its decisions is left to lower courts, which may 
issue orders and injunctions requiring local authorities to comply 
with the Supreme Court’s ruling. Local school authorities who fail 
to comply with a court order may find themselves in serious trouble. 
They can be arrested and charged with contempt of court. Fines or 
jail sentences or both may be given to those convicted. For example, 
in the summer of 1958, a number of principals of Dade County 
Schools, Miami, Florida, were subpoenaed and will be brought to 
court to give an account of what has been done in their schools 
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toward complying with the Supreme Court’s rulings. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that as of September, 1958, some districts, 
such as Mansfield, Texas, have failed to desegregate under court 
order, yet no school officials or board members have been jailed or 
fined for not obeying. 


SEGREGATION UNLAWFUL, BUT FREE CHOICE POSSIBLE 


One interpretation of the Supreme Court’s decision has helped 
local school officials devise plans for desegregation tending to ease 
the feelings of parents. This is the ruling which, while making it un- 
lawful for a community to continue a program of forced segrega- 
tion, does not demand that students enter desegregated schools. 
This interpretation was strengthened by a court decision handed 
down in July, 1955, by a special three-judge court and written by 
Judge John J. Parker, senior judge of the United States Fourth Cir- 
cuit of Appeals. The decision states: “Nothing in the Constitution 
or in the decision of the Supreme Court takes away from the people 
freedom to choose the schools they attend. The Constitution, in 
other words, does not require integration. It merely forbids the use 
of governmental power to enforce segregation.” 

This interpretation of the Supreme Court’s decision has led to 
development of a plan on the part of many school districts which 
allows a “free choice” of schools in the district by both Negro and 
white students. This makes it possible for a white student not want- 
ing to attend school in which there are Negro students to ask for a 
transfer from that school; at the same time, Negro students who do 
not want to attend an all-white school or a school where a majority 
of the students are white may ask for a transfer back to a Negro 
school. In this way, many of the school districts studied in this re- 
search have desegregated their schools without social and educa- 
tional chaos. It is even possible for all Negro pupils in a community 
to attend one school and all whites another and still be in compliance 
with the court decision. 


SUMMARY 


As interpreted by many, the Supreme Court’s decision says that: 
1. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. 
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2. Elimination of separate schools for whites and Negroes is a 
national objective. 

3. All national, state, and local laws requiring or permitting 
segregation are no longer valid. 

4. States and communities must make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward desegregation. 

5. Segregated schools cannot be maintained simply because of 
disagreement with the principle of desegregation. 

6. Where delays are sought, the burden rests upon the school 
districts seeking delays to establish that each delay is necessary. 

The decision relative to implementation states: 

1. No definite time limit is set for ending segregation. 

2. It is the responsibility of federal district courts to set the pace 
of desegregation in their own districts. 

3. Federal district courts, in deciding how fast desegregation 
must take place, should consider public interest, and local and ad- 
ministrative problems related to programs of desegregation. 

4. Pupils are not required to enter desegregated schools. It is 
merely unlawful for a community to continue a forced program of 
segregation. 
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CHAP TE Rev LI 


All-at-Once Plan for Desegregation 


devised and carried out by school districts in border and 

Southern areas during the past five years. Judging from 
the 70 school districts studied and from information that has been 
published, the plans can be divided into two major kinds: the all- 
at-once or overall plan and the gradual plan. The all-at-once for- 
mula calls for desegregation of all grades and all schools in a system 
at the same time, whereas the gradual approach takes a variety of 
forms: starting with the first grade and going up, starting with high 
school and going down, starting at both ends, starting in the middle 
and going both ways, assigning Negroes to special classes, pupil 
selection and assignment, and selecting certain schools in a dis- 
trict for desegregation. The gradual plan may even involve a com- 
bination of two or more of these. The main difference between the 
all-at-once and the gradual approach is of course the amount of 
time it takes to desegregate. The gradual plan may spread over a 
period of two, five, ten, or even more years. 

When asked by his board to take a gradual approach to desegre- 
gation, the superintendent at Tucson, Arizona, said, “ I do not be- 
lieve in cutting off a dog’s tail an inch at a time.” Following the 
superintendent’s recommendation, the Tucson board voted to re- 
district all schools and send children to schools in their own dis- 
tricts. The superintendent in a small Kentucky town put the same 
idea this way: “You don’t pull a thorn out of a lad’s foot step-by- 
step; you yank it out all at once.” These two superintendents, like 
many others, advocate an “all-at-once” plan. Their analogies are 
interesting but can be of little help to a superintendent who is about 
to adopt a plan for desegregation. Over and over, it was pointed out 
by schoolmen that the plan for any school district must be tailored 
to fit the community. 

This chapter is concerned with an analysis of the programs of 
school districts which followed the all-at-once plan. Contrary to 
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M many different types of desegregation plans have been 


some writings which state that the all-at-once approach has been 
used primarily by large communities like Louisville, Baltimore, 
Oklahoma City, and Washington, D.C., it was found that medium- 
size and small communities are just as apt to use the plan. And, 
on the other hand, large communities like St. Louis and San Antonio 
took the gradual approach with success. 

Even though a school district may desegregate all grades and all 
schools at one time, there are many different forms which an all-at- 
once plan may take, and usually each district has certain basic 
reasons for adopting a particular plan. A look at some of the all-at- 
once plans used thus far may help authorities to devise one suitable 
for their community. 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY USES THE ALL-AT-ONCE PLAN 


Of the 70 school districts studied, 20 used the all-at-once plan. 
Of this group, 13 could be classified as having small student enroll- 
ments, three medium-size enrollments, and four large enrollments. 

Superintendent D. E. Moore of Karnes City, Texas, reported an 
enrollment of approximately 1,200, of which four per cent were 
Negro students. The Negro high school and most of the Negro 
elementary students were transported to another district in Karnes 
County, where they attended a twelve-grade school employing six 
teachers. The school did not qualify for a minimum of seven teach- 
ers—the number required by the accreditation division of the Texas 
Educational Agency. Furthermore, buildings and equipment as 
well as playgrounds were woefully sub-standard. In Texas, in order 
for white schools in a district to be accredited, the Negro school 
must also be accredited. A joint meeting of trustees of the four 
school districts in Karnes County, of which Karnes City is one, 
was held to discuss the problem of Negro students in the county 
as a whole. If the district which was then taking Negro children 
from the other districts refused to continue doing so, the other 
three districts would be faced with providing “equal but separate 
opportunities,” which was not financially possible for any of them. 
Trustees of the four districts therefore voted unanimously to de- 
segregate completely all county schools, beginning in 1954. Not all 
were pleased with the prospect, but it was agreed that there was no 
other workable solution. Objections of citizens were not serious. 
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Superintendent Moore said, “They seem to recognize the situation as 
being inevitable in our district. Grandparents objected more se- 
riously than parents. The children apparently objected not at all.” 

Unpopular but successful. Citizens of LaRue County, Kentucky, 
bitterly disapproved of desegregation. School board members them- 
selves were not in sympathy and were unwilling to do anything until 
convinced by school leaders that they had no other recourse. The 
county had a student population of approximately 2,000, of which 
six per cent were Negroes. Negro high school students were trans- 
ported to an all-Negro school in another county. After the Supreme 
Court ruling, the other system notified the LaRue County Board of 
Education that it could no longer accept their Negro students. There- 
fore the board of education, finding it necessary to desegregate its 
own schools, decided to do it at once. Action taken by the board 
lifted the barrier in high schools and elementary schools in the 
county’s two largest school centers. One Negro elementary school 
was maintained, in harmony with the wishes of the Negro com- 
munity. Each child, white or Negro, was assigned to the school in 
his geographical division. A Negro student wishing to enroll out- 
side his area was permitted to do so, however, provided there was 
room and provided his parents were willing to transport him. Com- 
plete desegregation of the schools also required the desegregation 
of transportation, and all bus drivers were ordered to pick up chil- 
dren along the route regardless of race. In spite of serious object- 
tions on the part of adults, the program in LaRue County was carried 
out with little disturbance, and Negro children were accepted without 
friction. 


DESEGREGATION BASED ON STUDENT CHOICE 


In Columbia, Missouri, the school board based a plan on three 
assumptions. First, the board assumed that the Supreme Court’s 
action removed the desegregation issue from the realm of debate. 
The issue was no longer desegregation versus non-desegregation 
but simply a question of how best to accomplish the job. The second 
assumption was that the Supreme Court’s decision did not imply 
that all-white and all-Negro schools are unlawful, but that race 
should no longer be a basis for assignment of children to schools. In 
other words, if Negro and white children were allowed to choose 
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the school they preferred, there was no conflict with the Supreme 
Court’s decision. The third assumption was that because the Negro 
population was concentrated in areas surrounding existing Negro 
schools, the existing elementary school in the area would remain 
predominantly Negro, but on the secondary level (grades seven 
through twelve), since there were no secondary school district 
boundaries, pupils would be allowed free choice to enroll in for- 
merly all-Negro or all-white schools. 

The Columbia plan provided for an elementary school district 
line to be drawn around the existing Negro elementary school. Ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the Negro elementary children lived in 
the district and continued to be assigned to the school. No white 
families lived in the district. Twenty per cent of the Negro ele- 
mentary children lived outside the Douglas (Negro) elementary 
district, and within the boundaries of existing white elementary 
districts. These children were assigned to white schools in the dis- 
trict in which they lived, but exceptions were made if Negro parents 
preferred that their children attend Douglas School. 

To guard against sudden shifts to secondary schools, the board 
of education ruled that applications for transfer from one school to 
another would not be accepted after August 1. When school opened 
in September, 1954, about a dozen Negro students had transferred 
from the Negro to the white high school. A similar number trans- 
ferred from the junior high school division at the Negro school to 
the white junior high school. No serious problems have been en- 
countered since 1954. An interesting note is that in the fall of 1957 
the number of Negro students attending the formerly all-white high 
schools had not increased over the number which first transferred 
in the fall of 1954. Although white students had the privilege of 
asking for a transfer to the Negro secondary school, none have done 
so to date. 

Failure, then success. When the Supreme Court handed down 
its 1954 decision, the school board of Greenbrier County, West 
Virginia, met at once to consider the ruling. Its members checked 
with the state superintendent of schools and with the state attorney 
general, but were told that there was nothing to do but enroll the 
Negroes if they applied. After several evenings of study and check- 
ing with state officials, the board adopted the following plan for 
desegregation: “The Greenbrier County Board of Education has 
reassigned Negro teachers to positions held during the school term 
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1953-1954, and bus transportation serving Negro pupils has been 
continued as during the school term 1953-1954. Negro pupils are 
thereby afforded an opportunity to continue in the schools which 
they have been accustomed to attend. If a pupil chooses to enroll in a 
school of his community other than the school he attended during 
1953-1954, the school shall enroll him tentatively and report its 
action to the board of education.” 

Before the school year 1954-1955 there was one Negro high 
school in Lewisburg and Negro elementary schools in each district 
where the Negro population was high enough to warrant it. Negro 
students throughout the county were transported in Negro buses to 
the school in Lewisburg. 

Following the decision of the Greenbrier school board in August 
of 1954, schools opened in September with Negroes enrolled in 
several schools throughout the county. Trouble developed at Ru- 
pert and White Sulphur Springs. Rupert was the last place it was 
expected, because this is a mining area where Negroes and whites 
have worked side by side for years. Later it was decided that the 
trouble really developed because of strife within the union from hard 
feelings over competition for jobs. At White Sulphur Springs a sim- 
ilar problem sparked the flame that soon grew into a real fire. Here 
a Negro and a white were competing for a union office. The union 
involved controlled the workers in the hotel and other resort areas. 

Because of this initial trouble in Greenbrier County, Dr. D. D. 
Harrah, the superintendent, strongly recommended that a district 
not undertake desegregation if there is unemployment and economic 
unrest in the community at the time. He pointed out that happy, 
working people are much less likely to join mobs and cause trouble 
than are unemployed people. 

In spite of the trouble at Rupert and White Sulphur Springs, the 
school leaders felt that they could have “weathered the storm” if 
state officials had stood behind them and given support. When 
trouble developed, the attorney general and state superintendent 
backed down on their original statements and were reported as 
saying, “This is your problem, and you will have to solve it in the 
best way you can.” 

In order to avoid what they thought would be bloodshed, there- 
fore, the board reversed its directive and ordered Negro children 
back to their own schools. In summarizing the defeat of their orig- 
inal plan, Greenbrier school leaders felt that they might have acted 
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too hastily. Community reaction was: “Why us? Other counties in 
West Virginia are not desegregating.” 

Also, the police force was not properly organized, and in one in- 
stance at White Sulphur Springs a policeman actually gave support 
to the trouble-makers. 

Following the board’s action reversing itself, a suit was brought, 
and in the fall of 1955 Judge Ben Moore handed down a directive 
calling for immediate desegregation of Greenbrier County Schools. 
Officials then gave assurance that they would comply. This time 
desegregation was set for the second semester of the 1955-1956 
school year. The following plan was adopted: “Schools were to be 
open to all on a free choice basis. However, if a pupil chooses a 
school out of his district, he must furnish his own transportation. 
Once a student has enrolled in a school he must have permission 
from the board of education in order to transfer to another school.” 

The board adopted this free-choice plan so that no Negro high 
school student would be forced to enter a predominantly white 
high school. Since the county had only one all-Negro high school 
(located in Lewisburg), a plan requiring all children to attend a 
school in their own district would have forced Negro students to 
attend a white high school. Also, the free-choice plan enabled white 
parents, if Negroes enrolled in their school, to send their children 
to another school. Superintendent Harrah pointed out that although 
students were given a free choice of schools, the ruling that they 
must furnish their own transportation tended to keep Negro stu- 
dents in their own districts, necessitating attendance at the white 
high schools. 


EFFECT OF DISTRICTING ON ALL-AT-ONCE PLAN 


Strict districting. In 1955 Oak Ridge desegregated the entire 
school system, but in doing so stuck strictly to the district system of 
assigning pupils. A Negro senior high and junior high school coupled 
with the elementary school became strictly an all-Negro elementary 
school. Negro students attended the junior high school in their 
district and the single white high school which served the city of 
Oak Ridge. The strict districting used in this school community re- 
sulted in the desegregation of one junior high and the senior high, 
but as yet no Negro children have entered the white elementary 
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school—the reason being that no Negro families live in these school 
districts. Oak Ridge, then, is an example of a school system which 
followed the all-at-once plan, but by making use of a strict policy of 
school districting avoided having Negro pupils in white elementary 
schools. 

Districting results in little mixing. Desegregation began in Lub- 
bock, Texas, in 1955 with ten Negroes enrolled in what had 
formerly been all-white secondary schools. During the two and one- 
half years following the change, there were only 15 Negroes enrolled 
in six of the city’s formerly all-white elementary schools. 

Thus Lubbock, a community with over 2,100 Negro students, 
desegregated the total system with practically no mixing of the 
races while adhering to a districting plan already in use. Preceding 
desegregation, school districts had been established by including 
enough of the area surrounding the schools to develop an enroll- 
ment which each plant could accommodate. The board then adopted 
a policy permitting no distinction in pupil attendance at the various 
schools by reason of race or color. Students, white or Negro, were 
required to attend school in their own attendance areas. Care was 
taken that district lines be straight, so that the board could not be 
accused of maneuvering or gerrymandering to include or exclude 
Negroes from a certain area. 

All students reported to school in their own districts. After the 
first three days of the term they were allowed to apply for a trans- 
fer to another school. Certain schools were designated as crowded 
areas, and applications for transfer to these areas seldom received 
approval. The transfer policy allowed white students living in the 
Negro school districts to transfer out and Negroes to transfer in. 
Key to keeping down the extent of mixing was a policy which does 
not allow a Negro to leave a Negro school district in which he lives 
in order to attend a formerly all-white school. The same ruling ap- 
plies to whites. 

G. C. Clapp, director of public relations for Lubbock City Schools, 
stated: “Upon completion of a new million-dollar high school plant 
in the Negro district, there will be no occasion for students to ask 
for a transfer in order to get special subjects because the new school 
will be all-inclusive.” 

Districting results in much mixing. Wierton, West Virginia, 
the largest of four communities in Hancock County, was the only 
one in the county having a Negro element in the population. Pre- 
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ceding desegregation, 330 Wierton Negro students attended one 
all-Negro school housing grades one through twelve. In 1955 the 
Negro junior and senior high students were sent to formerly all- 
white junior and senior highs, and two elementary schools located 
in mixed sections of the city were zoned. The school which had 
formerly served Negroes was one of these, and it became a desegre- 
gated school with 118 Negroes and 57 whites, with a Negro as prin- 
cipal. The other elementary school enrolled 177 whites and 112 
Negroes. In both schools the faculties were made up of Negroes 
and whites. District residents, white and Negro, were told that their 
children would have to attend school in the district where they 
lived. No tranfers would be granted. 

Some white parents tried to enroll their children in all-white 
elementary schools elsewhere in the city, but unsuccessfully. They 
later enrolled them in the formerly all-Negro school in their own 
district. Superintendent Hall reported that the plan met with com- 
plete success. 


NEGRO SCHOOLS CLOSED 


The closing of all-Negro schools in a school district results in 
forced desegregation for all children. Four small communities— 
Del Rio and Kenedy, Texas; Hardin County, Kentucky; and Fred- 
ericktown, Missouri—reported closing Negro schools and sending 
the students to white schools. Reasons given for the action were that, 
because the percentage of Negro children was small, the cost of 
continuing to maintain separate and equal facilities was too great 
for the community to bear. 

In School District R-IV, Lafayette County, Missouri, and in 
Perry, Oklahoma, all-Negro schools were closed by the respective 
Boards of Education and the Negro students assimilated into for- 
merly all-white schools. Robert F. Boothe, superintendent of School 
District R-IV, stated, “If we were to repeat this process, I believe 
we would approach the problem in the same way. The move has 
proved to be successful, and the desegregation move is past history 
in this community.” 

In Cape Girardeau, Missouri, the board of education, after mak- 
ing a careful study of the likelihood of having Negro pupils present 
themselves for enrollment in the white schools, decided they would 
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abandon the Negro high school and direct all students to enroll in 
the white senior high school. According to the superintendent, the 
action was taken for two reasons. First, it was likely that some 
Negroes would want to enroll anyway; and second, just a year and 
a half preceding the action the Negro high school burned and an 
unsatisfactory make-shift plan was being used. The Negro elemen- 
tary school continued operation, and students were allowed to attend 
it on a voluntary basis. No white students transferred to the Negro 
school. It was not reported how many Negroes transferred to the 
all-white elementary schools. 


THE LARGE COMMUNITY USES THE ALL-AT-ONCE PLAN 


Louisville. National recognition has been accorded Dr. Omer 
Carmichael and the Louisville city school system for systematic and 
smooth desegregation. Twenty-seven per cent of the 45,000 students 
enrolled in the public schools in Louisville at the beginning of the 
desegregation program in 1956 were Negro. 

The following are the guides recommended by Dr. Carmichael 
and adopted by the board of education: 

1. Change shall be all-inclusive—kindergarten through high 
school and adult classes. 

2. The entire area of the Louisville school district will be re- 
districted without regard to race. 

3. Redistricting shall be done in a manner to serve all children 
as conveniently as possible with proper regard to the capacity 
of buildings, and there shall be no gerrymandering or other 
establishment of unnatural boundaries. 

4. To each school shall be assigned an area which will furnish 
without excessive travel the approximate number of pupils, 
regardless of race, which it may reasonably serve. 

5. Where two or more schools are close together, a single dis- 
trict may be established, and parents will be allowed to 
choose freely among them within the capacities of the re- 
spective schools. 

6. After the new district lines have been established, parents 
of all children will be informed in writing of the school or 
schools in which their children belong. 

7. A parent who is not satisfied with the assignment of his 
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child may request a transfer. The parents’ requests for trans- 
fers will be granted within the capactiy of the school and 
with due regard for the convenience of the child and the 
preferences and convenience of other parents and children. 

8. Transfers from one district to another will not be permitted 
to crowd out any pupil who by residence belongs in the 
school. 

9. A pupil attending a school outside his own district may be 
required to transfer to the school in which he belongs by 
residence if attendance, conduct, or school work is not 
satisfactory. 

10. Pupils attending a school outside the district in which they 
live will have to furnish their own transportation, except in 
unusual cases which the superintendent may approve. 

The Louisville plan, carried out with a tranquility that amazed 
even the school leaders, called for a redistricting of elementary and 
junior high schools in the city and assignment of students to these 
districts without regard to race or color. There was no redistricting 
of the senior high schools. Parents and pupils of both races were 
notified in writing that each senior high school in their district was 
open to them, and, if they desired it, a transfer could be secured to 
a high school in another district. The Negro senior high school in 
Louisville is the newest and probably the best physical plant and 
boasts an excellent faculty. For this reason, few Negro students 
transferred to the formerly all-white senior high, even though the 
white high schools were closer in many cases. Negro students just 
starting in the tenth grade of the senior high school tended in greater 
numbers to select the all-white high school in their district. 

After all elementary and junior high schools had been redistricted 
and students had been assigned to the school in their district, par- 
ents were notified in writing and given an opportunity to ask for a 
transfer. Each parent was asked to give three choices. Approx- 
imately 11 per cent of the 41,000 students in Louisville requested 
transfers. Eighty-five per cent of the white children assigned to 
formerly all-Negro schools asked for transfers. Approximately 
half of the Negroes who were assigned to formerly all-white 
schools asked to be transferred back to their Negro school. Ninety 
per cent of those requesting transfers, both Negro and white, re- 
ceived their first choice. 

School officials in Louisville felt that the free choice or permis- 
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sive aspects of the plan were the key to its success. Another im- 
portant factor was that nowhere in the plan was there mention of 
race as a reason for transfer. Transfers were granted on the basis 
of space available in schools, convenience for the child, and pref- 
erence and convenience of other parents and children. Other per- 
missive plans allow as one basis for transfer the fact that a child 
may be in a school in which his race is in the minority. 

Any statement in a plan naming race as a reason for transfer 
might be challenged. Nashville’s plan, which allows transfer on the 
basis of race, was challenged in the federal district court. 

Oklahoma City and Baltimore. Liberal transfer provisions and 
maintenance of the same school districts featured the plans used 
by Oklahoma City and Baltimore. The two large cities have re- 
ceived little national recognition, but their desegregation programs 
met with outstanding success. 

Baltimore, with a student population of 168,000, 36 per cent 
Negro, adopted a policy of simply running the school system exactly 
as before, minus racial distinction. Prevailing standards pertaining 
to school admission, grades, and curricula were maintained, ex- 
cept that the race of the pupil was not considered. Transfer of pupils 
from one school to another because of changes of residence was 
routinely approved; however, transfers for other reasons had to be 
approved by the two principals involved or by the appropriate as- 
sistant superintendent. The traditional freedom of school choice 
was retained, and no child was required to attend any particular 
school. The only exception occurred in those instances where a 
school was so overcrowded that admissions had to be limited to 
children living in a prescribed area. The plan avoids any compulsory 
desegregation in the sense that children were assigned to a particular 
school. Yet the right of principals to exercise control over transfers 
made it possible to check mass movements. 

Both Oklahoma City and Baltimore desegregated schools before 
Louisville did. Baltimore made the switch in 1954 and Oklahoma 
City in 1955. Dr. Melvin W. Barnes, superintendent of Oklahoma 
City Schools, reported that the plan for this metropolis maintained 
the same districts already in use and continued a liberal plan of 
transfer for all students. As a result of population trends and hous- 
ing developments and the free-transfer policy, one previously all- 
white junior high school changed to practically all-Negro, and the 
same happened in one elementary school. 
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Washington, D.C.—the Corning Plan. On September 13, 1954, 
desegregation occurred in Washington, D.C., a community with 
105,000 students, 62 per cent of whom were Negroes. Dr. Hobart 
M. Corning, then superintendent of the District of Columbia, gave 
leadership to the development of the plan now bearing his name. 
It called for complete desegregation of all schools, to be accom- 
plished with the least possible delay. New boundaries were estab- 
lished for each school, and at first definite adherence to the boundary 
lines was required without exception. However, experience re- 
vealed that the decision should be revised, and later an interesting 
“escape” feature was added relative to boundaries. The “escape” 
feature consisted of aruling by the board that deviation from bound- 
aries for health reasons, such as emotional upsets, could be made. 

The task of drawing new boundaries for each school in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was turned over to groups of principals. Principals whose 
schools were in the same area were assigned to work together as 
teams. The procedure brought together 100 Negro and white prin- 
cipals armed with dotted maps showing residence locations of their 
pupils as well as other data which would help them in drawing up 
new boundaries. The project produced better boundaries than 
could possibly have been drawn at the central office. 

The Corning Plan also contained an optional feature which per- 
mitted pupils to remain in schools where they were previously 
enrolled, unless the schools were overcrowded. Main policies under- 
lying the plan follow: 


1. New zones for each elementary, junior, or senior high school. 

2. Pupils new to the system or to a particular school level to be 
enrolled according to the new school zone. 

3. Pupils enrolled in a given school but living outside new bound- 
aries drawn for it permitted to continue there unless the school 
becomes overcrowded. 

4. Pupils living outside the school zones permitted to transfer 
to neighboring schools if necessary to relieve overcrowding. 


One other important point in the Corning Plan was a provision 
which delegated authority for placement of all pupils to the super- 
intendent’s office. The superintendent exercised this authority within 
board policy. The policy enabled the board and superintendent to 
make such assignments as were necessary to keep schools from being 
overcrowded. 
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SUMMARY 


Twenty of the seventy school districts studied used the all-at- 
once plan. This plan in its many different forms appears to be just 
as applicable to the small and medium-sized communities as it is to 
large urban ones. The per-pupil cost of providing good facili- 
ties in a Negro community for a small number of Negro students 
is usually high, and when this is made known to the public strong 
support builds up for total desegregation. “Rather than spend sev- 
eral thousand dollars for buildings and improvements, the board 
voted to desegregate. It was as simple as that,” said M. E. Noble, 
superintendent of Kenedy Public Schools, Kenedy, Texas. Through- 
out the South there are many school districts either paying dearly to 
maintain small Negro schools or else paying the cost of sending 
Negro students to another place. 

The all-at-once approach calls for desegregation on a broad scale 
and it is argued that it lessens the possibility of concentration of at- 
tack upon a limited target, which might occur in a gradual plan in- 
volving one or a few schools. Social confusion or upset which may 
result from having some children in a single family attend mixed 
schools while others remain in segregated schools is also avoided by 
a one-sweep desegregation. Some school men felt that there is a 
psychological advantage in “getting a disagreeable task completed 
as quickly as possible.” Time soon eases the trauma of sudden and 
complete change. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Gradual Plan for Desegregation 


same time, selected schools, pupil assignment, special subjects, 

and combinations of these characterize the many variations of 
the gradual approach to desegregation. Policies adopted to carry out 
the different gradual approaches are just as varied as the plans them- 
selves. The only consistent common factor is that desegregation 
spreads over a period of years. Starting slow and proceeding step by 
step has been to date the most popular plan. Whether this gradual 
approach maintains its popularity as desegregation penetrates deeper 
into the South remains to be seen. 

Of the 70 schools studied, 50 have made or are now making use 
of the gradual approach. Some of the 50 have taken only one step. 
For example, the Sequin, Texas, Independent School District de- 
segregated its senior high school in 1956 and since that time has 
taken no further steps. Other schools have done the same. St. Louis, 
however, following the step-by-step plan, completely desegregated 
its schools in a year’s time. 


Fi: the bottom up, from the top down, from both ends at the 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


Comments from officials in school districts using this plan are: 
“Our experiences bear out that for the welfare of children and every- 
one concerned it would be better to desegregate elementary schools 
first and have high schools follow as a natural result of children mov- 
ing up from the elementary school,” said John L. Ramsey, assistant 
superintendent of Jefferson County Schools, Kentucky. “If we had to 
do it over again, we would start with the first grade and proceed one 
grade at a time,” said Frederick B. Kutz, principal of Newark Senior 
High School, and Wilmer Shue, superintendent of the Newark, 
Delaware, Special School District. 
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Because first grade youngsters have developed fewer prejudices 
and because it was felt that the community as a whole would accept 
a gradual approach, the school board at the Midland, Texas, Inde- 
pendent School District started desegregation at the first grade. Mid- 
land has approximately 12,000 students, of whom ten per cent are 
Negro. The district board directed the superintendent to begin de- 
segregation in 1956, using the following rules: 

1. All classes in grade one shall operate on a desegregated basis. 

2. New boundaries shall be drawn to designate new attendance 
areas for the three Negro elementary schools. 

3. A student entering the first grade, if he so desires, may trans- 
fer to a school outside the attendance area in which he resides. 
To transfer, an application shall be submitted to the principal 
located in his attendance area, who in turn forwards it to the 
superintendent for board action. 

4. It shall be the general attitude of the board to approve the 
transfer and permit the student to attend the school in which 
his racial group predominates. 

5. In 1958 grades one and two shall be desegregated. 

6. One additional grade shall be desegregated each succeeding 
year until all grades have been desegregated. 

Desegregation is moving slowly but smoothly in Midland, and it 
will be 1967 before the schools are completely desegregated—if the 
present plan is maintained. 

Court approves. Believing that less trouble ensues from the 
“little tots” because they are too young to have prejudices and would 
not be bound by sentimental ties to particular schools as are high 
school students, the school board of Nashville, Tennessee, on Octo- 
ber 29, 1956, voted to end compulsory desegregation among its 
3,200 first graders, 40 per cent of whom were Negro. The court ap- 
proved the plan January 2, 1957, as being prompt and reasonable 
and ordered the Nashville School board to present its plan for a 
complete desegregation program by December 31, 1957. 

Althought the proposed first step met with considerable resistance 
during the first year, the Nashville Board developed a total plan 
which called for mixing of one additional grade each year until all 
grades were desegregated. The plan was tested in the courts and a 
decision approving the gradual approach was handed down by Fed- 
eral District Judge William E. Miller. The board of education de- 
clared in a court brief that this was as fast as Nashville could go 
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“without serious and lasting injury to the educational system.” 
Plaintiffs in the law suit argued that a year-by-year desegregation 
does not meet the Supreme Court requirement of “all deliberate 
speed.” 

Preceding the desegregation of the first grades in the fall of 1957, 
the principals of Nashville recommended boundaries for re-zoning, 
and these boundaries were set by the board almost exactly as recom- 
mended by the principals. The Nashville Plan allowed first grade 
students to apply for transfer from the school of their zone to an- 
other school, and the following were stated as valid conditions sup- 
porting application for transfer. 

1. When a white student would otherwise be required to attend 

a school previously serving colored students only. 

2. When a colored student would otherwise be required to attend 
a school previously serving white students only. 

3. When a student would otherwise be required to attend a school 
where the majority of the students in that school or in his or 
her grade are of a different race. 

As a result of districting all elementary schools, there were at the 
beginning 55 white students in schools predominantly Negro. All 
55 asked for and received transfers. There were 115 Negroes in 
schools predominantly white. Of that number, 105 asked to trans- 
fer, leaving ten Negroes with the whites. Transfers were granted, but 
no re-transfers were approved. The parents were required to make 
their decision and stand by it. 

The Nashville transfer plan also underwent attack by Negroes, 
who filed a suit against the Nashville school system maintaining that 
the pupil-transfer plan was constitutionally invalid because it takes 
racial issues into consideration. As of this date, the court has not 
thrown out the transfer plan. 

Superintendent W. A. Bass and W. H. Oliver, who was a principal 
of Nashville East High School for many years and who succeeded 
Bass when he retired, both emphasized to a Phi Delta Kappa inter- 
viewer: “There is no blueprint. Every community is different and 
faces unique problems for which only the people of that community 
can find the satisfactory solution.” 

First three grades and up. Factors such as overcrowded condi- 
tions of all schools and tremendous growth each year motivated the 
adoption of a plan by Anne Arundel County, Maryland, calling for 
desegregation of the first three grades in 1956. The program expands 
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one or more grades each year. Every child in the first three grades, 
beginning September, 1956, and an additional grade as the program 
expanded in succeeding years, had a choice of attending the nearest 
school or his present one. In 1957 grade four made the change, and 
the board has already adopted a policy which will affect grades five 
and six starting in 1958. This county, with a total student enrollment 
of 34,000, of which 17 per cent are Negro, experienced a total of 72 
Negro children transferring to 11 formerly all-white schools during 
the first year of desegregation. In 1957, 173 Negro children trans- 
ferred to 16 formerly white schools. 

Elementary, then high school. The school districts of Killeen 
and Big Spring, Texas, and Poplar Bluff, Missouri, all desegre- 
gated elementary schools as the first step. Amazingly, the Killeen 
Independent School District in which Negroes were not allowed 
to live before 1950 was able to desegregate the elementary schools, 
grades one through six, starting in 1955. In 1951, the boards of edu- 
cation of the two independent school districts of Ft. Hood, a military 
post, and Killeen agreed that the entire facilities would be combined 
into one organization which would include Negroes in the Killeen 
School District. Early in 1955 the United States Secretary of De- 
fense issued a ruling to all army installations that there be no segre- 
gation of schools on federal property. This meant that the Killeen 
Independent School District, if it planned to continue with a con- 
solidated program, must desegregate schools located on the post. 

The second step was to desegregate the high school, which proved 
more difficult. During the 1955-1956 school year, it became ap- 
parent that something would have to be done for the Negro high 
school students. The board considered three possible solutions: 
First, the Negro high school students could go to the Killeen all-white 
senior high school. Second, they could be transported by bus to a 
Negro high school in a neighboring district. Third, the Negro high 
school faculty could be increased, extra rooms added, and addi- 
tional teaching supplies and equipment purchased. 

The distance the students would have to travel to the Negro school 
in an adjoining district forced discarding that possibility. The third 
solution would be too costly. It was felt that, because of the small 
number of students involved, the “separate but equal” principle 
would be violated even though all facilities might be improved. 

After deciding against these two possible solutions, the board, 
with the help of an advisory committee, began sounding out the 
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community individually, contacting patrons on a man-to-man basis. 
In August, 1956, the board adopted.a ruling that in September all 
Negroes in grades nine through twelve would attend Killeen High 
School. So ended segregation in a school district which just six 
years previously had refused to permit Negroes to live in the com- 
munity. 

In order to study school desegregation in actual practice and give 
special attention to educational background, environment, founda- 
tion, and social problems, the Big Spring, Texas, board decided not 
to change the senior high school until such time that the junior high 
school had been desegregated. The intention was to prepare the 
Negro students for the desegregated senior high. Six per cent of ap- 
proximately 6,000 students of Big Spring’s Independent School Dis- 
trict were Negroes. Desegregation began in 1955 in grades one 
through six without changing any boundary lines of areas assigned 
to elementary schools. Students attended the grade school in the 
district where they lived. The plan contained the following state- 
ment: “The board recognizes that the Supreme Court decision only 
forbids racial discrimination in the public schools, but does not re- 
quire compulsory desegregation. Therefore, the board orders that 
the policy be established permitting the transfer of grade school 
pupils from one grade school to another.” 

The problem of Negro children being transported into the com- 
munity from other school districts was handled by adopting a policy 
which required all bus students to be delivered to the Negro school. 
In effect, he policy stated: “If we (Big Spring) are going to educate 
your (other county schools’) Negro children, we will do it only in 
our all-Negro school. If you want your Negro children desegregated, 
do it in your own school district.” 

The completion of a new, modern junior-senior Negro high school 
in 1955 and continued operation of Negro elementary schools 
geographically convenient to the Negro population have minimized 
desegregation in Big Spring. It has met legal requirements of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, but in reality the community is desegre- 
gated in name only, and the complete transition will not come for 
many years. 

Poplar Bluff, Missouri, with 370 Negro students out of a total of 
3,900, announced that the beginning of desegregation would occur 
in the fall of 1954. All students were allowed to go to the nearest 
and most convenient elementary school; however, the Negro ele- 
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mentary school was continued with open boundaries so that Negro 
students might attend it from any point in the community. 

Because of overcrowding in the white senior high school, the 
school remained segregated. Before mixing of the races began in the 
fall of 1954, it was carefully explained to Negro leaders that the con- 
tinuance of the Negro school would depend largely upon whether 
they wanted to keep their Negro teachers for the social and economic 
advantages they gave to the Negro community. The Negro leaders 
wanted very much to keep their own school as a pivot point for the 
social life of their community. When school opened in the fall, no 
Negro pupils availed themselves of the opportunity to attend the 
white elementary school. Thus the first year of theoretical desegre- 
gation in Poplar Bluff resulted in no actual desegregation at all. 

In 1957 the Poplar Bluff board of education discontinued the 
eleventh and twelfth grades of the Negro high school and trans- 
ferred these students to the new all-white senior high school which 
had just been completed. All ninth and tenth grade Negro students 
remained in the Negro school. Twenty-nine Negro children had en- 
rolled by 1957 in one white elementary school. So desegregation 
which started in 1954 resulted in 29 Negro students enrolling in one 
elementary school and the eleventh and twelfth grade Negro students 
enrolling in the senior high by 1957. 


FROM THE Tor DOWN 


A lack of facilities and finances and a small number of Negro 
students at the high school level were determining factors in small 
communities making desegregation in the high schools a first step 
toward compliance with the Supreme Court’s decision. 

Such was the approach of Newark, Delaware, a community of 
7,000. First, white teachers were sent into the Negro schools to 
teach students in areas of learning where they had not been re- 
ceiving instruction. Second, professional teachers’ meetings were 
desegregated. Third, student desegregation began when Negro high 
school students formerly sent to Wilmington were placed in white 
junior-senior high schools. At the same time, students in grades 
seven and eight in the Negro elementary schools were also sent to 
the white junior and senior high schools. This gave Negro students 
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the same type of program as whites in grades one through twelve. 
The change occurred in 1954. 

The next step did not take place until 1956, at which time Negro 
elementary students in need of special education were transferred 
to white schools where the instruction was available. The final step 
takes place in 1959—based upon a recommendation by a special 
committee that the Negro elementary school be discontinued and 
Negro children be placed in three white elementary schools. One 
Negro teacher will go along with the Negro children and will teach 
in one of the white elementary schools. 

A plan similar to Newark’s was also used by Lexington, Lebanon, 
and Carrollton, Missouri, and by Anadarko, Oklahoma. In Lebanon 
desegregation was delayed when Negro leaders did not want to give 
up their Negro school building. Its abandonment meant the loss of 
a community recreation center for Negro people. Because of this, 
desegregation was postponed for a year, but after that time it pro- 
ceeded as scheduled. 

High school only. Six of the school districts studied began de- 
segregation with the high school and then for some reason have not 
as yet desegregated below this level. Somerset, Kentucky, began 
with compulsory desegregation in the high school in 1956. It is ex- 
pected that the next phase of desegregation will be at the junior high 
school level. In this Kentucky town fewer than 100 Negro students 
attended the Negro high school, at a cost of $210 per capita, as com- 
pared to $140 per capita for whites. In addition, the matter of teacher 
tenure had to be considered. All Negro high school teachers were in 
line for tenure if their contracts were renewed for another year. 
These factors influenced the board of education of Somerset to 
abandon the Negro high school on rather short notice and send the 
Negroes to the white high school. 

Legislative action in Texas, which compels each school district 
to hold an election to determine if the majority are in favor, stopped 
desegregation in Sequin after the high school made the change in 
1956. Although not compelled, since they started desegregation 
before the Texas law was passed, the school board is now waiting 
until the courts have decided on the constitutionality of the new 
law before proceeding with further mixing. 

Fulton, Missouri, and Robstown and Burnet, Texas, desegregated 
at the high school level because they were transporting their high 
school students to other school districts. “Having no high school 
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for the Negro students made a strong appeal to the whites. They 
realized the harmful effects of having a young Negro student leave 
home and go a long distance to school. White folks accepted the 
Negro high school students because there was no other school for 
them,” said J. C. Petty, superintendent of Burnet schools. 

Superintendent J. Marvin Glenn of Mayfield, Kentucky, said: 
“TI am inclined to believe that had we begun at the first-grade level 
it would have been better, but local conditions and attitudes, along 
with available buildings and their location in the district, had their 
influence. The Mayfield Negro students were allowed to enter the 
white high school if they so desired or could remain in the all-Negro 
high school system. Eventually the Negro high school will be dis- 
continued, but it will be some time before desegregation takes place 
at the elementary level.” 

Top-down in rural area. Monroe County, West Virginia, of 
which the small town of Union is the county seat, was successful 
with its gradual desegregation plan which started at the high school 
level and came down. Monroe County is a small rural county in the 
southeastern part of West Virginia bordering the state of Virginia. 
Without fanfare or national publicity, the county instituted an orderly 
desegregation program when other counties in the state and through- 
out the nation received national attention because of difficulties they 
encountered. 

After the Supreme Court handed down its decision in May, 1954, 
the board of education of Monroe County was called into session 
by the superintendent and immediately began planning how they 
might go about carrying out the law. Within two meetings, the board 
decided upon a step-by-step approach starting in 1954. High schools 
were desegregated first because Negroes had to be transported to 
other counties to attend Negro high schools, a tremendous expense 
for a county already having financial difficulty. 

The second step of the Monroe County plan consisted of passing 
a ruling which gave any Negro pupil permission to attend a white 
elementary school provided he lived in a white school district. In 
1954, however, as was expected, no Negro pupil tried to enroll in a 
white elementary school. 

Since the first and second steps of the plan went well, the board 
met early in the summer of 1955 and decided to untertake the elimi- 
nation of some small Negro elementary schools. The start was with 
the smallest Negro school, one in which the teacher was not on con- 
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tinuing contract. But before the decision was made, the superin- 
tendent visited the community to talk with the people and to explain 
the board’s reasons for the move. The explanation satisfied the in- 
habitants, and the board went ahead with step three of their plan. 

After step three, four one-room Negro schools whose Negro 
teachers held degrees and continuing contracts were left in Monroe 
County. Since everything had gone well, the board decided to do 
nothing during the 1956-1957 school year except to ready parents 
for step four, which called for placing the Negro elementary teachers 
in formerly all-white schools. The step began during the summer of 
1957, when two of the one-room Negro schools were closed and 
the Negro pupils transferred to white schools. The two Negro 
teachers were also placed in the all-white schools. 

Top-down in urban areas. The “Spirit of St. Louis” seems to 
have played a great part in the successful program of racial mixing 
which took place in this Midwestern city starting in September, 
1954, and completed by September, 1955. One feature of the plan 
was that the word “gradual” at no time appeared. The word “step” 
—meaning for St. Louis the desegregation of a category of schools 
—was used instead; and whenever it was used, a date for taking the 
step was specified. 

The Missouri city’s three-step plan provided (1) for desegre- 
gation at the junior college and teachers college levels and in special 
schools and classes providing services on a city-wide rather than a 
school basis in September, 1954; (2) for desegregation of all high 
schools under the board’s control, except the technical high schools, 
and of the adult education program at the beginning of the second 
semester, January 31, 1955; and (3) for desegregation of the tech- 
nical high schools and of all regular elementary schools in Septem- 
beraghos 5: 

The plan stipulated that new high school district boundary lines 
be drawn on a non-segregated basis and published by November 
15, 1954, and that the same be done for new elementary school dis- 
trict boundary lines by February 1, 1955. The boundary lines, pre- 
scribed under the heading of general principles governing the inte- 
gration process for students, were to be drawn to provide the best 
use of the facilities of a given school by students living in the area of 
the school. Students were required to attend schools according to the 
boundaries, with the exception that school authorities might make 
transfers from one district to another to relieve overcrowding. Those 
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already enrolled in a school but not resident in its new district might 
continue at the school until graduated, provided the school was not 
overcrowded. 

The program was thus planned to provide for the complete and 
orderly desegregation of the schools, minimum disruption of the 
educational programs of students, and fair and impartial treatment 
of employees and candidates for employment. It also provided for 
unanticipated emergencies by stipulating that “with respect to any 
parts of our educational program not referred to specifically in the 
preceding paragraphs of this statement, the Superintendent of In- 
struction is hereby fully authorized to proceed in such manner and 
according to such schedules as shall be deemed by him judicious 
for the proper and orderly accomplishment of our basic objective.” 

One reason for making the transition steps by categories of 
schools over a period of a year was that considerable detail work 
needed to be done in meetings with teachers, principals, and par- 
ents: drawing new school district boundary lines; assignment of 
teachers and pupils and other personnel; transfer of books and ma- 
terials; and transmission of information to parents. ““We need time 
to do this job with the careful thoroughness that it demands,” the 
board pointed out. “There will be fewer mistakes and fewer mis- 
understandings if we proceed in orderly steps.” 

Doing an efficient administrative job, it was believed, would 
contribute materially to creating an atmosphere of good will and 
freedom from confusion, which was considered of basic importance 
in an operation of this magnitude. Another reason for desegre- 
gation by categories of schools was that a major portion of the 
administrative attention could be concentrated on the particular 
schools undergoing transition without worrying about others, thus 
insuring a more thorough supervisory job. 

The junior and teachers colleges were included in the first to be 
desegregated because of the higher social maturity of that level. It 
was believed, furthermore, that desegregation of colleges would be 
accomplished with such efficiency and in such spirit as to set a high 
standard for the entire process and serve as patterns for the schools 
that followed. 

The special schools for various types of physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, and socially maladjusted children were also in- 
cluded in the initial desegregation for several reasons. First, the fact 
that these pupils were for the most part assigned on a city-wide 
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rather than a neighborhood basis reduced the districting problems. 
Second, classes were small, and the teachers were experienced in 
individual instruction and guidance. These factors made it possible 
for greater attention to be given to the adjustment of each individual 
child. And, third, the fact that, in addition to regular classroom in- 
struction, all of the auxiliary services offered by the system were 
rendered to one or more groups of these deviate children afforded an 
opportunity to test the plan for possible weaknesses on a small scale 
before applying it to larger numbers of children. Such a test would 
provide opportunity to study and demonstrate how such services 
as hot lunches, shower baths, rest periods, bus transportation, and 
physiotherapy, in addition to regular classroom instruction, could 
be placed on a desegregated basis. It would also furnish opportunity 
to study and demonstrate how white and Negro lunchroom workers, 
bus drivers and attendants, matrons and custodians, as well as 
teachers and pupils, could function acceptably in a desegregated 
situation. 


The nine general high schools were included in the groups of 
schools to be desegregated at the beginning of the second semester 
(January 31, 1955) because it was believed that careful re-district- 
ing, necessary communication with parents, and adequate prep- 
arations for the transfer of large numbers of pupils could in their 
cases be accomplished in a half year. Since the adult education 
program was largely though not entirely housed in secondary 
school buildings, it also was scheduled for desegregation by Janu- 
anys ls h955. 

Because a new technical high school was under construction and 
its completion was anticipated by September, 1955, the technical 
high schools were scheduled for this date. This was also the same 
date designated for the regular elementary schools, as the ad- 
ministrative detail and communication to parents in their cases re- 
quired a greater amount of time than did that for the preceding 
groups of schools, both because of the larger number of schools and 
individuals involved and because of the relative immaturity of the 
pupil population. 

In developing its plan, the St. Louis school board studied care- 
fully the Supreme Court’s decision and endeavored in “good faith” 
to comply with the regulation requiring “all deliberate speed.” The 
part of the decision which said that school boards could be given 
time to take care of problems related to administration, such as 
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revision of school districts and attendance areas and building con- 
ditions, was the justification given for taking a year to carry out 
the transition. 

The Little Rock Plan. Although Little Rock, Arkansas, has re- 
ceived national and even international attention for the many prob- 
lems and disturbances occurring in that city as a result of desegre- 
gation, the plan used is interesting because its gradual approach 
was approved by the federal court as meeting the “with all delib- 
erate speed” requirement. In the beginning, it was considered that 
the Little Rock plan would take ten years to complete. Subse- 
quent difficulties could not, of course, be anticipated. The im- 
portant thing about this plan was that it was approved by the fed- 
eral court. The plan was as follows: First, beginning in 1957, Little 
Rock was to mix white and Negro races in its high schools. Second, 
after a year of testing mixed high schools, Little Rock would de- 
segregate its junior high schools. Then, after testing desegregation 
for a few years in junior high schools, the city would mix its ele- 
mentary schools. Fourth, after each step no further desegregation 
would be attempted until school officials were convinced that 
mixed classes were being handled without lowering educational 
standards. At first, desegregation would be largely voluntary, with 
children permitted to move from one school to another. The first part 
of the plan was undertaken in the fall of 1957, and the results are well 
known. The final outcome of desegregation attempts in Little Rock 
are yet to be seen. 

The state capital of Texas. Austin, Texas, started desegregation 
in the fall of 1955 by making use of a plan that was similar to that 
of Little Rock. However, Austin has not received national publicity 
to date, because the plan used has so far met with success and has 
occasioned no public disturbances. 

Immediately after the Supreme Court ruling in the summer of 
1955 the school board began making plans for a program. A dele- 
gation of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People indicated a desire to cooperate and asked the school board 
to consider adopting a plan as soon as it was feasible. The board 
adopted a plan to begin in the fall of 1955. 

First, senior high schools in Austin were desegregated. Second, 
junior high schools were to be desegregated after it was found that 
the program worked in the senior high, and third, the elementary 
schools would be desegregated. The board started with the senior 
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high schools because of the building situation, which permitted 
desegregation at that level on a permissive basis. If Austin had 
started at.the elementary or the junior high school level, it would 
have necessitated compulsory desegregation on the part of both 
white and Negro students. 

The plan for the senior high schools called for a choice of attend- 
ing the white high school in the student’s district or the one Negro 
high school in Austin. This meant that a Negro student who for- 
merly attended the all-Negro school could choose to return to that 
school or to transfer to the white high school in his district. There 
were three high school districts in Austin: the Austin High School 
district, the Travis High School district, and the McCollum High 
School district. The beginning of desegregation in 1955 found ap- 
proximately five or six Negro students who lived in the McCollum 
and Travis High School districts attending those schools, and ap- 
proximately ten Negro students living in Austin High School dis- 
trict attending the Austin High School. Only one student, and he 
a Latin-American, asked for a transfer from the Austin High School 
to the Negro high school. 

The second step in Austin’s plan was to be taken in the fall of 
1956, but the junior high school which most Negro students would 
have attended burned, resulting in a postponement of further de- 
segregation until the construction of a new junior high. The new 
junior high school was finished in the fall of 1957, but not in time 
for any desegregation during that school year. Austin school leaders 
announced in the summer of 1958 that those Negro students at the 
junior high school level who request transfer to the formerly all- 
white junior high schools will be allowed to enroll there, beginning 
in the fall of 1958. 

An unusual sidelight is that in order to transfer from the all- 
Negro school a student must request a transfer to the all-white 
high school in his own district. No requests were denied once the 
student asked to be transferred to the all-white school. 

No screening of Negroes who went to white high schools was 
done; however, only the better students transferred to the all-white 
high schools. “Request for transfer” applications to a white high 
school were obtained from the Negro principal. 

Desegregation has started in Austin and, as reported, will con- 
tinue on a gradual basis even though the state legislature passed a 
law requiring a community to vote on whether it wishes its schools 
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desegregated. The law also prohibits desegregation where the ma- 
jority of voters of the community do not favor it. 


BOTH BOTTOM AND Top 


Another plan of gradual desegregation is one used by schools 
which mix children in certain elementary grades and at the same 
time allow some mixing at the high school level either in the junior 
and senior years or else on the basis of special classes. Ashland, 
Kentucky, is one such school system. Operating on the belief that the 
greatest problem in the desegregation program would be that of 
bringing about an adjustment at the adult level, and that children 
could have a tremendous influence on their parents in bringing about 
peaceful desegregation of the schools, the school board decided to 
desegregate the first and second grades and move up one grade each 
year. To care for Negro high school students denied the better cur- 
riculum of the white school, permission was given Negroes to attend 
all-white schools for special subjects. 

Negro students allowed to attend the white high schools for spe- 
cial subjects were carefully screened in terms of promise of academic 
success and the ability to adjust socially and emotionally. The selec- 
tion minimized problems at the high school level. Feeling that the 
adolescent age, which includes junior high school units, would be the 
group most susceptible to agitation and excitement, the Ashland 
board purposely avoided mixing this group at the beginning. 

The plan for desegregation in Ashland which began in 1956 
called for moving up one grade each year until total desegregation 
is accomplished. C. B. Nuckolls, principal of the Negro school in 
Ashland, said, ‘Personally, I am an advocate of gradual desegrega- 
tion. It gives the Negro school an opportunity to train and guide the 
students who are soon to enter into a situation that is entirely new.” 

Schools in Wilmington, Delaware, were desegregated over a 
three-year period—starting with a plan in 1954 which desegregated 
all elementary schools, grades one through six, and made it possible 
for Negro high school students to attend white high schools for spe- 
cial classes. In the fall of 1955, grade seven was mixed, and begin- 
ning in September, 1956, the entire system was desegregated on the 
basis of a free transfer policy, which had been in effect long before 
the Supreme Court decision. The fear that many Wilmington parents 
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would request transfers was unfounded. Of the many thousands of 
requests that could have been filed, fewer than 100 were actually re- 
ceived. The superintendent at Wilmington said, “Experience has 
proved the wisdom of the board’s decision. Even those who advo- 
cated more rapid mixing now recognize that the remarkable success 
received was due to careful planning and a gradual advance.” 

Unique plan of gradual desegregation. A small Kentucky town 
having an enrollment of 2,000 students—13 per cent Negro—ap- 
proached desegregation by starting at both ends and working toward 
the middle. In doing so, a unique plan which has not been found in 
any other school system studied was developed. The town is Hazard, 
and the superintendent is R. G. Eversole. The plan called for com- 
pulsory desegregation in the high school beginning in the fall of 
1956. This was deemed wise because fewer than 50 Negroes were 
enrolled in their high school. It was not sound economically to main- 
tain a separate school for so few. Second, Negro teachers were due 
to go on tenure the next year, and by discontinuing the Negro high 
school, adjustments in teacher personnel could be made without 
Negroes teaching whites, for which the superintendent felt the com- 
munity was not ready. 

At the other end (elementary grades) a gradual program of de- 
segregation was devised—a plan equally unique. Starting in 1957, 
parents of Negro first graders were given an opportunity to say 
whether they preferred their children to attend the white or the 
Negro school. Once Negro parents indicate the school preference, 
officials assume that this preference holds for each succeeding year. 
A first grade Negro student who went to the Negro school in 1957, 
therefore, was expected to stay there until completion of the ele- 
mentary school. In the summer of 1958 the third graders were given 
the same opportunity to choose the Negro or the white school—sec- 
ond graders having been given this opportunity in 1957 as first 
graders. Fifth graders get their turn in 1959 and both seventh and 
eighth graders in 1960, at which time the entire system will have 
been desegregated. 

In the summer of 1957 Superintendent Eversole employed two 
Negroes, the principal of Liberty Negro Elementary School and 
a Negro first grade teacher, to survey all parents with children enter- 
ing the first grade. Officials were surprised that parents of only seven 
children out of 47 chose to have their youngsters attend white 
schools. The Negro principal stated that he gave no advice to Negro 
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parents in making their choice. “We just asked their preference,” 
says Principal Walker, “that’s all.” (Their survey took two days and 
each surveyor was paid $15 a day by the superintendent. ) 

The unique part of the plan is that Negro children are given but 
one opportunity to choose between white and Negro schools. After 
making their choice, they remain in the school chosen. For example, 
if the parent of a first grader decides to have his child attend the 
all-Negro school, the child is expected to stay in the school until he 
finishes it. All children now in the Negro school will have an op- 
portunity by 1960 to make a choice. At that time, Superintendent 
Eversole thinks the Negro building will be obsolete and Negro 
teachers ready to retire, making it possible to desegregate completely. 


BOTH ENDS AND IN THE MIDDLE 


Basing their plan on the belief that it is better for students to 
finish the school in which they started, the San Antonio Board of 
Education devised a gradual desegregation which allowed students 
entering the elementary, the junior high, and the senior high schools 
to choose the school they preferred. This meant that first and sec- 
ond graders, seventh graders, and tenth graders could attend the 
school in the district in which they reside. If Negro students in these 
grades did not wish to make this change, they could attend the 
Negro school. The program began in the fall of 1955, and by the 
fall of 1958 it was planned that all grades would be open to Negro 
students on an optional basis. The board of education has not 
forced attendance at any particular school other than requiring ele- 
mentary children to attend school within their districts. At the high 
school level there is no special district, and, therefore, students go to 
the high school of their choice. 

San Antonio schools experienced no difficulty with desegregation. 
One school board member states that he believes “other school dis- 
tricts will eliminate a great many problems if board members set a 
sound program based on fair thinking and the will to do what is 
right and best for all people in the district.” 

The board of education of Cabell County, West Virginia, began 
by giving first grade and seventh grade children the right to go to 
white schools in their district if they desired. At the same time, all 
Negroes needing special subjects not offered in the Negro school 
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were permitted to enroll in the white school. In the second year of de- 
segregation first and second graders and seventh and eighth graders 
were allowed a choice of schools. The policy of permitting Negroes 
to take special subjects in the white schools was continued. At the 
beginning of the third year the board adopted another policy which 
desegregated all schools but changed no boundary lines. This action 
came after a law suit had been brought to force complete desegrega- 
tion, including the assignment of Negro teachers to white schools 
and white teachers to Negro schools. 


SELECTED SCHOOLS 


Although not numerically important, another plan of desegrega- 
tion is that of selecting certain schools in a district in which to mix 
the races. Prior to the Supreme Court decision, such a plan was used 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. In this city, in 1948, the first schools se- 
lected for desegregation were located in areas where the lower 
income class of white parents live. A boycott by 200 parents im- 
mediately resulted. These parents stated that they did not object to 
Negroes attending their school, but they did object to the school 
board’s selecting their school for mixing and allowing other schools 
to stay segregated. They were quoted as saying, “We do not object 
to our children going to school with Negro kids. It’s just that we 
don’t like to be pushed around by those North Side swells.” 

Gary, Indiana, experienced similar trouble when the school board 
in this city selected a certain high school in which to begin desegre- 
gation. A student strike resulted, and later the student leaders gave 
as their reason for striking the fact that the Negro students should be 
assigned to all schools in the city and not just to one school. 

Because of tremendous pupil growth (4,000 per year) and the 
inability to provide additional construction, the board of education 
of Jefferson County, in which Louisville, Kentucky, is located, was 
forced to adopt a plan which called for desegregation of certain 
areas and certain selected schools. Although it is not the plan that 
the superintendent and school board would have preferred to fol- 
low, the plan has met with success, and no future problems are 
anticipated. The first steps in this plan, which were accomplished in 
1956, were as follows: (1) One two-room Negro school was discon- 
tinued and the Negro pupils assigned to all-white schools in the dis- 
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trict in which they lived. (2) In the largest Negro elementary schools, 
grades one through nine, the ninth grade pupils were placed in the 
all-white high schools. (3) In other Negro elementary schools con- 
taining grades one through eight the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
were given the option of attending the all-white schools, grades seven 
through twelve, in the district in which they lived, or of remaining 
in the all-Negro school. The senior high school pupils were given 
the option of attending the all-white county schools in the districts 
in which they lived or of finishing in the city high schools, tuition 
paid. 

In the fall of 1957 an additional two-room and a one-room Negro 
school were abandoned, and the children went to previously all- 
white schools. Also, grades seven and eight were cut from three addi- 
tional Negro schools and the children placed in the white high 
schools in their districts. For the fall of 1958, plans are to eliminate 
the seventh and eighth grades from the last two of the five remaining 
Negro schools, completing desegregation for all children in grades 
seven through twelve. Thus desegregation began in certain spots in 
Jefferson County and gradually spread to others without student 
strikes, adult picketing, or any other disturbances. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Another gradual approach to desegregation is that of allowing 
Negro students to go to white schools to take special subjects not 
offered in the Negro schools. Dr. Imon E. Bruce, superintendent of 
schools at Hot Springs, Arkansas, reported such an approach to 
desegregation. After considerable study on the part of lay people 
and the school itself, a desegregated class in auto mechanics, held in 
the school bus garage, was established in the fall of 1956. The school 
bus garage was located about a mile from each high school. In 1957 
a practical nurse’s school was organized under the sponsorship of 
the public schools. This course was desegregated and started out by 
enrolling 33 white and two Negro women. Dr. Bruce reports that the 
next step will probably put Negroes in special classes at the white 
high school, when these subjects are not offered at the Negro high 
school. 

Owensboro, Kentucky, officials also started by allowing Negro 
students to enroll in the white high schools for special subjects, and 
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over a period of four years they plan to completely desegregate their 
school system. In 1955 the first phase of the plan granted Negro stu- 
dents, grades ten through twelve, the privilege of taking, at the two 
white high schools, courses not offered in their school. This satisfied 
the Negro race, and no students requested permission to enroll full- 
time in the white schools. In 1956 each high school in the city con- 
taining grades ten through twelve was opened to all high school 
students without regard to race. The policy of allowing students to 
go from one high school to another to take a special course was main- 
tained, and only one Negro student enrolled full-time in the all-white 
high school, whereas a large number of Negroes went to the white 
high schools for special courses. In 1957 the junior high schools 
were placed on the same basis as the senior high schools; however, 
no Negro students chose to attend the white junior high schools. It 
was intended that, starting in 1958, all grades, one through twelve, 
would be open on a free-choice basis, and unless overcrowding in 
some districts forces strict observance of district lines, this policy 
will be continued. Superintendent Estes reports that the Negro stu- 
dents especially like the freedom of picking up additional courses at 
other schools without giving up their own schools. Thus Owensboro 
is an example of a school district starting first with desegregation at 
the high school level on a special subject basis and over a four-year 
period ending with complete desegregation of a free-choice basis. 
However, little actual mixing has taken place. Negroes appear to 
be satisfied with their schools. 


COMBINATION PLANS 


In Montgomery County, Maryland, two types of programs were 
combined to make a plan. For want of a better name, it might be 
called a “combination plan.” One part consisted of selecting four 
sub-standard Negro elementary schools for discontinuance and the 
assignment of the Negro students in these schools to the white schools 
nearest their homes. This, of course, resulted in forced desegregation 
for both whites and Negroes in the urban area of the county. This was 
done in the fall of 1955. At the same time, on the secondary level, 
Negro students were allowed to attend the urban high school of their 
choice. A number of Negro secondary students elected to transfer to 
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the all-white high schools. Guidance was given the Negro students 
before they made the transfer. However, a number of Negro students 
transferred against the advice given by their former principal and 
counselor. Most of these students who insisted on transfer despite 
professional advice to the contrary either withdrew before the year 
ended or failed to pass their work. This resulted in a new school 
board decision for the second year of desegregation, 1956. This de- 
cision empowered the professional staff to transfer students to their 
closest school when all available evidence indicated that the stu- 
dent would have a reasonable chance of succeeding in the educa- 
tional program available in the school. In determining whether an 
“adequate program” was available at the school to which the pupil 
wished to be transferred, the primary consideration was the cur- 
riculum offered in relation to the pupil’s “educational need.” 

To implement this decision, a survey was made of classroom space 
and programs available in the schools of Montgomery County to 
which Negroes would be transferred. Staff conferences with the 
Negro principals were held to discuss pupils who might be considered 
eligible for transfer consideration. Those students who were then 
thought capable of success upon transfer were so notified by the 
superintendent’s office. This, however, did not keep the parents of 
other students from asking for a transfer and receiving consideration 
and professional advice. 

The same basic plan was adoped for the school years beginning 
September, 1957, and September, 1958. No date has been set for 
the completion of the transition period. As of September, 1958, ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of all Negro students are enrolled in de- 
segregated schools. Since desegregation began in 1955, five sub- 
standard Negro schools have been closed. The remaining five Negro 
school plants are in excellent condition. Complete desegregation will 
demand that the school board adopt a plan whereby these buildings 
will be used on a desegregated basis. 

Marion County, West Virginia, with a student enrollment of 14,- 
000 students of whom six per cent are Negro, also made use of a 
combination plan. It consisted of discontinuing the Negro high 
school and certain selected Negro elementary schools. Superinten- 
dent J. J. Straight showed his school board that such an action would 
save the county $60,000 in teachers’ salaries in one year’s time. This 
saving was the result of the decreased number of teachers needed 
when the small Negro elementray schools and the Negro high school 
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were discontinued and the small number of Negro students was ab- 
sorbed in the all-white schools. 


PupiL ASSIGNMENT 


One gradual approach to desegregation which could grow in pop- 
ularity as the mixing of races moves deeper into the South is the 
pupil assignment and transfer plan; that is, if such a plan continues 
to be legally valid. It was through the use of such a plan that Char- 
lotte, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem, North Carolina, became 
among the first in the deep South to make a start toward desegrega- 
tion. The constitutionality of the pupil assignment or pupil placement 
plan has already been challenged in Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and North Carolina, and is in the process of being challenged again 
in North Carolina. In Louisiana the state pupil assignment law was 
held unconstitutional. Likewise, the Virginia pupil placement law 
was held to contain inadequate standards for the administration of 
the schools without regard to race or color. 

On May 9, 1958, however, Alabama’s school placement law was 
held to be constitutional “‘on its face” by a three-judge federal court. 
The court, in so ruling, allowed for the possibility that the Alabama 
placement law may be declared unconstitutional in its application. 
The court found it possible for the act to be applied so as to admit 
qualified Negro students to non-segregated schools. What the court 
really inferred was that it was impossible far in advance of the ap- 
plication of the Alabama law to say that it would not be properly 
and constitutionally administered. 

The North Carolina pupil enrollment plan, known as the Pear- 
sall Plan and found to contain adequate standards in a previous 
court case, is again “under attack” in an action brought by Negroes 
seeking a preliminary injunction and a subsequent permanent injunc- 
tion to prevent enforcement of the Pearsall Plan in the assignment 
of school children in Durham and throughout North Carolina. The 
fact that three large cities in North Carolina have started a gradual 
program of desegregation following the Pearsall Plan for student en- 
rollment will certainly give weight to the constitutionality of the 
North Carolina plan. 

The so-called Pearsall Plan legislated in North Carolina authorized 
county and city boards of education to enroll pupils in public schools 
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within their respective units so as to provide for “the orderly and 
efficient administration of public schools, the effective instruction 
of the pupils therein enrolled, and the health, safety, and general 
welfare of such pupils.” This resulted in school officials feeling that 
it would be best to enroll Negroes in schools previously attended by 
Negroes and whites in schools previously attended by whites. The 
law provides, however, that the parent of any child may request a 
transfer from the school in which the child is enrolled. It is then up 
to the school board to determine whether this transfer should be 
granted. If this request for transfer is not granted by the board, then 
the parent may at any time within ten days from the date of such 
order appeal to the superior court of the county. 

Desegregation moves South. It was under the pupil assignment 
law that the cities of Charlotte, Winston-Salem, and Greensboro be- 
gan their desegregation programs in the fall of 1957. Dr. Elmer 
Garinger, superintendent of the Charlotte City Schools, in an inter- 
view with one of the authors, gave the following information about 
desegregation in that city: 

At the end of the 1956-1957 school term, 30,000 pupils, of whom 
35 per cent were Negroes, were reassigned for the next year to the 
schools they were then attending or would normally attend. Within 
the ten-day limit specified in the pupil enrollment act, 40 applica- 
tions were filed in behalf of Negro children who were seeking as- 
signment to schools heretofore attended exclusively by white 
children. The board gave careful consideration to each of the 40 
applicants. The board sought the best legal advice and counsel to 
determine its responsibilities under the pupil enrollment act and 
the governing opinions of the United States Supreme Court and the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. After much study, the board 
unanimously concluded that five of these applications should be ap- 
proved, and that 35 should be denied. 

Dr. Garinger stated that the following criteria were used in se- 
lecting the Negro students who would be placed in formerly all-white 
schools: 

1. Choice of Negro students. No student was assigned to all-white 

schools unless it was his and his parents’ choice to transfer. 

2. A Negro student’s request for assignment to an all-white school 
was given careful study in relation to the distance that he lived 
from the school which he wanted to attend. 

3. Based upon the Negro student’s academic record, behavior 
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record, and the recommendations of his teachers and principal, 
the students were screened carefully in terms of their chances 
for success in the new situation. 

4. Negro students who were in their senior year were asked to re- 

main in their own schools to complete their last year. 

Of the five Negro students assigned to all-white schools, one was 
assigned to Harding Senior High, one was assigned to Central High, 
two were assigned to Alexander Graham Junior High, and one was 
assigned to Piedmont Junior High School. Except for trouble at 
Harding Senior High, the gradual desegregation program adopted in 
Charlotte met with success. The school board followed the same 
policy in 1958 as in the summer of 1957, except that where possible 
they put more than one Negro in a white school. Life becomes 
“mighty lonesome,” as one respondent observed, when a student is 
the only one of his race in a school of 1,400. 

Greensboro City Schools, under the leadership of Superintendent 
Ben Smith, followed a program similar to that of Charlotte. One- 
fourth of all the students enrolled in the schools of Greensboro are 
Negro, and in the summer of 1957 nine of these Negro students, 
through their parents, applied for reassignment from the Negro to 
the white schools. The request was made on a specially prepared 
reassignment application blank, constructed to comply with the 
North Carolina students’ enrollment law. In acting on the applica- 
tions, the Greensboro Board of Education used the rule, “If the child 
were white and similarly qualified, where would he go?” Location or 
geography, therefore, was the only basis for screening the requests 
of Negroes for reassignment. If the child lived closer to a white 
school than the Negro school to which he had been assigned, then the 
request was adopted. School district lines were not considered; only 
distance of the school from the child’s home. The Greensboro plan 
also provided that no white would be forced to attend a school where 
a Negro was in attendance. Twenty whites requested transfers after 
the Negroes were assigned to their school, and these requests were 
honored. Four whites later asked to return. One returning white stu- 
dent said he did not want to transfer in the first place; it was his 
parents who had insisted on it. 

The plan for future desegregation in Greensboro calls for the same 
pattern. Children will be assigned to the schools they attended the 
previous year unless they make application for transfer. Disposition 
of transfer requests will be based solely upon proximity of the school 
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to the home. Superintendent Smith does not expect many reassign- 
ment requests, feeling that both Negroes and whites prefer remain- 
ing with their own race. With the beginning of the gradual desegre- 
gation programs in Charlotte, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem, a 
dent has been made in the “solid” South’s armor resisting desegre- 
gation. 

Prince George’s County, Maryland, uses pupil assignment plan. 
The pupil assignment plan has been used successfully outside of 
states which have laws regulating desegregation. One example is 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. The school board, to accom- 
plish desegregation of the schools without riot and race disturbances, 
decided to use the pupil assignment plan as a means of controlling 
desegregation in problem districts. The plan calls for assigning chil- 
dren to the same schools they attended the previous year and allow- 
ing the parent to ask for a transfer to a school nearer his residence. 
To expedite this transfer to a school nearer his home, parents had 
to secure an application form from the superintendent’s office and 
return it sometime between August 10 and 26. The board stated that 
they had no intention of denying a student the privilege of transfer- 
ring to another school; however, during the period of transition the 
board reserved the right to delay or deny the admission of a pupil 
to any school if it deemed such action “wise and necessary.” All 
reasons for delay or denial of request were made known to the ap- 
plicant. Sixty applications for transfer were approved during the first 
year, 77 the next year, and 97 the third year. 

In one case, three Negro parents whose children had been refused 
admission to the white school came in to protest the action. The 
superintendent explained how the decision had been made: “Because 
trouble might have developed if their children were transferred, it 
was a policy of the school board to try to make the first transfers in 
cases where there would be no trouble.” After discussing the matter, 
the parents accepted the superintendent’s thinking and stated that 
they certainly did not want anything to happen to their children and 
would go along with the superintendent’s decision. It is the feeling 
of the board of education of Prince George’s County and of the 
superintendent that the pupil-assignment plan prevented rioting in 
the county. There are, however, people in the county who are now 
preparing to bring litigation designed to halt this gradual approach 
and bring about total desegregation of the county schools. 

Pupil-assignment plan results in little mixing. In Muskogee, 
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Oklahoma, where 7,000 white and 1,800 Negro students attend the 
public schools, the pupil-assignment plan apparently worked to the 
satisfaction of both races, although it has resulted to date in little 
desegregation. This school system started in 1949 to remodel all 
Negro school buildings, and in 1951 built a new senior high school 
which cost nearly a million dollars. 

In the spring of 1955 the board of education assigned all students 
to the schools which they had attended the previous year. They then 
adopted a ruling which allowed transfer. Parents who desired to 
have their children transferred to a building other than the one they 
attended the previous year (promotions to other buildings and 
changes of residence excepted) were permitted to make application 
for transfer at the office of the superintendent of schools. It was nec- 
essary for the parents to appear in person to make these applications. 

At the end of the time indicated in the board’s policy, 23 Negro 
pupils had made application for entrance to the white schools. All 
of these were accepted except one junior high school pupil who lived 
within a block of the Negro junior high school. The same plan has 
been carried out each fall since 1955, and the result has been little 
mixing of the races in Muskogee. 


SUMMARY 


Maintaining educational standards for all youth and accomplish- 
ing a transition without emotional disturbance is the purpose of any 
good plan of school desegregation. With this purpose in mind, many 
school administrators and teachers recommend that desegregation 
start in the first grade and proceed on a gradual basis. “First grade 
children have fewer prejudices. Starting in the first grade together 
they receive the same educational advantages.” So said the advocates 
of the gradual approach. However, many started desegregation at 
the other end because of the small number of Negroes involved or 
because of economic or building reasons. 

Starting by desegregating the first grade in elementary schools, 
the first year of junior high schools, and the first year of senior high 
is another plan which educators advocate as having educational ad- 
vantages. This plan also has the advantage of getting the job done 
in a shorter time. 

Several state laws regulating desegregation through pupil assign- 
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ment or enrollment have increased the popularity of this plan. Super- 
intendents predict that the pupil-assignment plan will be used 
increasingly, especially in the deep South. The combining of the 
pupil-assignment plan with the idea of starting in the lower grades 
certainly has possibilities. According to Dr. Garinger, superintendent 
of Charlotte, one of the North Carolina cities which used the pupil- 
assignment plan to begin, desegregation was more successful in the 
junior high than in the senior high; it would have been even better 
had they started in the grades. It so happened that in Charlotte no 
applications were received from Negroes for transfer to elementary 
schools. 

In analyzing different plans it becomes apparent that there is no 
one answer. Each community must develop its plan in the light of 
community conditions and objectives to be accomplished. Even 
more important in accomplishing certain objectives are the policies 
and decisions that accompany a plan. For example, if community 
leaders have as their goal to comply with the law but to keep mixing 
at a minimum, then the policies and decisions are as important as the 
plan, and vice versa. 

In developing a plan, community leaders must first determine 
what their objectives are and then devise the best plan possible. In 
addition, certain decisions must be made and guides developed that 
will assure the attainment of predetermined goals. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Developing a Plan 


than any other problem facing school administrators a com- 

plete and understanding knowledge of the temper of the com- 
munity traditions, prejudices, and racial feelings. One should make 
careful analysis of the community and try to anticipate the action 
one would get from a certain set of policies. I suggest to the school 
administrator in making his plans to study carefully, think cau- 
tiously, plan accurately, and pray sincerely before the final decision 
is made. Let the decision be reasonable, moderate, and firm; but once 
it is made, stick to it.” 

This is the advice of Superintendent W. C. Shattles of Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

Superintendent J. W. Payne of Ponca City, Oklahoma, said, 
“Based on our experience, I would suggest to an administrator that 
he stand pat on the program set up and make no exceptions, regard- 
less of some few demands that will be made.” 

These are illustrative of comments made by the 70 superin- 
tendents or their assistants who furnished the information for this 
publication. 

In general, administrators agree that a clear-cut plan for desegre- 
gation administered with understanding but also with firmness is 
most effective in accomplishing desegregation with a minimum of 
difficulty. However, school leaders are not in accord as to the way 
a plan should be formulated. Some superintendents accepted the 
sole responsibility for developing the plan, whereas others called on 
teachers, principals, parents, and community leaders of both races 
for assistance and advice in developing a plan. Also, some super- 
intendents made use of advisory committees, fact-finding commit- 
tees, community diagnosis, questionnaires, and consultants or even 
special full time assistants in formulating a plan for desegregation 
in their communities. 

It was the opinion of several superintendents who have desegre- 
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“Prssnans a program of desegregation, I believe, requires more 


gated their schools recently that although back in 1954 it was pos- 
sible for a superintendent simply to announce that the schools were 
desegregated according to the Supreme Court decison, this type of 
approach will not work now nor will it work in the future. It is be- 
coming more and more important that a superintendent use all the 
means at his disposal to make sure that the plan he develops is the 
one best for his community. 

Superintendents reported many techniques used in developing 
desegregation plans. An analysis of these techniques should prove 
valuable to superintendents when and if they are confronted with 
the problem of formulating a plan for desegregation. 


USE OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN DEVELOPING A PLAN 


A number of boards of education and superintendents have suc- 
cessfully used lay committees for the purposes of advisement, fact 
finding, and even the actual development of a plan. In September, 
1955, the board of education of Hazard, Kentucky, appointed an 
advisory committee consisting of four Negroes, five whites, and the 
superintendent of schools. The committee was made up of members 
from all attendance districts and from several walks of life. The 
Negro members consisted of a janitor, a cook, a minister, and a 
shoeshine boy. The white members on the committee were a doctor’s 
wife, the district manager of a power company, an attorney, an in- 
surance agent, and a merchant. Chief requirements for committee 
membership were that each person have a reputation for exercising 
good judgment and tact and that he be respected by his own race. 

At the first meeting of the committee the implications of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision were explained, and it was pointed out that it 
was the responsibility of the school board to make a final decision 
on desegregation, but that the advisory board was being asked to 
bring in a suggested plan after due study of every factor involved. 

The Hazard committee agreed that they would be ready to present 
a plan no later than March 1, 1956. Discussion by the group brought 
out the fact that the committee would need information about the 
number of white and Negro children, the number of buildings and 
rooms in each building, test scores for all children, and the present 
location in various attendance districts of the Negro pupils. The data 
were secured and discussed thoroughly. After extensive discussion, 
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the committee decided that the chief problems were the location of 
pupils, Negro teachers, and the lack of classroom space. 

Next, the committee decided to make a tour of all the various 
schools in Hazard to inspect the buildings and get a better idea of 
the physical problem. Starting in January, weekly meetings were 
held. The first plan discussed was one presented by the Negro 
preacher, who suggested a four-year plan of gradual integration 
beginning with the first three grades. The problem of Negro teachers 
also entered into the discussion, but no action was taken at this meet- 
ing. At a later meeting the advisory group agreed unanimously to 
accept a plan which called for compulsory desegregation of the high 
school children, with the grades starting on a free-choice plan the 
following year. This plan was submitted to the board of education 
and was adopted unanimously. The superintendent of Hazard City 
Schools praised the work of the advisory committee highly and felt 
that it had much to do with success of the program. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas, used a 60-member advisory committee 
to assist the school board in studying the problem of desegregation. 
The advisory committee, with the help of school officials, made maps 
showing residence locations of all pupils, their race, and their present 
school attendance area. Based on this information, attendance areas 
were mapped out for a desegregated school system which permitted 
most schools to be predominantly of one race. The advisory com- 
mittee and the board of education agreed upon the first step in de- 
segregation, which called for the establishment of a special class in 
auto mechanics for students of both races. 

Advisory committee reflects community thought. A 19-mem- 
ber citizens’ advisory committee in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
held lengthy discussions throughout the county concerning ways to 
desegregate. Although most of the committee’s recommendations 
were followed, there was a division of thought within the committee 
over implementation of the program. Some members advocated a 
13-year approach, starting at kindergarten and adding a grade each 
year, while others insisted on an all-at-once program. (The board 
finally adopted a program of pupil selection.) This division was 
known to the public, because meetings were held throughout the 
county. 

Advisory committee recommends—board develops plan. In the 
fall of 1954, the board of education of Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, appointed a lay committee to study the problem of de- 
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segregation and to make recommendations to the board. In this 
county the board was very careful to ask the advisory committee 
not to come in with a plan for desegregation, but instead to make 
recommendations that the board could use in developing a plan. 
Even after the committee was told to come in without a set plan, 
however, one or two of the members felt they should have this priv- 
ilege. In this county the advisory or fact-finding committee was in- 
structed by the board of education not to appear as a group before 
other citizens’ groups or interested persons or to discuss its work 
publicly until such a time as the board itself was ready to make a 
statement. The work of this advisory committee proved successful, 
and the board of education made use of most of the study group’s 
recommendations. 

Advisory committees remain anonymous. In Owensboro and 
Mayfield, Kentucky, advisory committees were used very success- 
fully, and in both instances the membership of the advisory com- 
mittee was not known to the general public. In Mayfield, 17 people 
were selected to serve on the committee, and an attempt was made 
to select individuals who were neither strongly for nor strongly 
against desegregation—people who would consider the question 
from all angles regardless of any personal prejudices. The 17 rep- 
resented all walks of life in the community; five of them were 
Negroes. 

The committe held many meetings, but groups were not allowed 
to come before them. Each member of the committee agreed to 
contact citizens in the community individually and to find out their 
reaction to different aspects of desegregation. Hundreds of people 
were contacted for their reactions. In general, people of the com- 
munity did not know that there was a committee working on the 
matter, as no publicity was given the meetings or the names of the 
members of the committee. The group agreed that they would try to 
establish a real sense of communication with others, and that, re- 
gardless of what was said, no one would let his feelings be hurt. 
Superintendent Glenn of Mayfield said, “The work of this commit- 
tee was invaluable; I don’t think I have ever seen a group where a 
sense of legal and moral responsibility and Christian attitude were 
so strong.” 

A similiar approach was used by Owensboro. On the advisory 
committee from the white race were a preacher, a lawyer, a busi- 
nessman, a housewife, and the superintendent. From the Negro race 
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there were a doctor, a funeral director, the wife of a building con- 
tractor, and a resident of Owensboro who held a position out of the 
city. Purposely selected were one member of the white race and one 
member of the Negro race who were strongly opposed to mixing 
of the races. This committee, representing contrasting views, devel- 
oped a plan for desegregation that has worked unusually well in this 
community. The board of education accepted the recommendations 
of the desegregation committee without change. At no time were the 
names of the committee members publicized. When a committee 
member discussed with citizens in the community the problems of 
desegregation, he did not reveal that he was a member of the ad- 
visory group. Committee members have remained anonymous even 
down to the present. 

Anne Arundel County. The advisory commission on desegrega- 
tion of Anne Arundel County, Maryland, made a comprehensive 
study of desegregation in that county and presented the board of 
education with a valuable set of guides for desegregation. (The pur- 
pose, the way of working, and the recommendations of this com- 
mission have been printed, and a superintendent who is interested 
can secure a copy by writing for it.) The commission was rather 
large, and most of the work was done in sub-committees. Each sub- 
committee studied its area and then reported to the commission as 
a whole, which compiled the final recommendations. In its report 
the commission listed findings on which recommendations were 
based. These recommendations were not in the form of a plan for 
desegregation, but could be used by the board in developing a plan 
for desegregation. For example, the commission recommended that 
a common policy of desegregation be adopted throughout the 
county, and that the program be carried out with the purpose of re- 
moving discriminatory barriers and not in any manner forcing racial 
mixing to achieve desegregation. 


PUBLIC ASSISTS IN DEVELOPING A PLAN 


Public hearings were used by Wilmington, Delaware, to give in- 
dividuals and representatives of organizations or groups an oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions for the development of a plan for this 
city. A number of persons availed themselves of this opportunity. 
The proposals of these individuals as well as those of the superin- 
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tendent and his staff were well covered in the press and on radio and 
television. Following these public hearings and a careful review of 
all questions that had been raised, the board went ahead and de- 
veloped a plan for desegregation of the city schools. 

The District of Columbia went even a step further in requesting 
leading citizens to give the board the benefit of their advice on two 
topics: (1) the question of the mechanics of integration, and (2) 
what educational preparation might be deemed necessary if de- 
segregation is to be accomplished. The citizens were asked to submit 
their suggestions in writing. Exactly 160 took advantage of the invi- 
tation. A large majority of the communications received gave definite 
suggestions as to how desegregation might be carried out. Many 
of these contained practical ideas later used by the superintendent 
and the board in developing a plan. 

After allowing the public the opportunity of making suggestions 
in writing, the Washington Board of Education conducted a public 
hearing on questions of the mechanics of desegregation and changes 
in the educational program that should be made in order to prepare 
for it. Suggestions similar to those received in writing were offered. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND STAFF PREPARE THE PLAN 


Superintendents and boards of education who made use of ad- 
visory committees and other lay groups to assist them in developing 
a plan usually took the responsibility for the plan that was presented. 
However, many superintendents and boards of education felt that 
the preparation of a plan for desegregation was the sole responsibility 
of school administrators and their staff. In St. Louis the plan of de- 
segregation that worked so successfully was devised in light of local 
conditions by school people who knew what would work administra- 
tively in St. Louis. The same people were, to a large extent, charged 
with the responsibility for carrying out the plan. These responsible 
administrators analyzed each task to be performed and estimated 
the time required to perform it efficiently. School administrators and 
board members studied carefully plans contemplated by other cities 
of comparable background, particularly Washington, D.C. But the 
plan followed in St. Louis was primarily the work of St. Louis school 
people themselves. 

Likewise, the Baltimore and Louisville plans for desegregation 
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were prepared by school superintendents with the help of their staffs, 
In Baltimore the school board sought no public advice, feeling that 
advice from lay people would create uncertainties, engender dis- 
putes, and invite organized resistance, possibly causing delay in the 
desegregation of the schools. By taking a firm stand and preparing 
its own plan, the board felt that citizens opposed to desegregation 
would accept the idea that there was no alternative to desegregation. 

Dr. Carmichael, superintendent of Louisville schools, when asked 
why he did not appoint a citizens’ advisory committee to assist with 
the development of a plan, answered: “It did not seem necessary. 
Such committees have been invaluable in some communities, and in 
recent years we have used citizens’ committees very helpfully in other 
areas of school work. But in Louisville we had already passed the 
stumbling block of so many communities—that of deciding to com- 
ply with the law. We felt certain that, working with teachers, pupils, 
and community, our staff would be able to come up with a program 
that the board of education and community alike would endorse.” 
The school administrators and staff of the Louisville City Schools 
not only studied what other school systems had done in the area of 
desegregation but actually visited and observed in some of the 
schools that had recently desegregated. 

Several superintendents remarked that visits to other school sys: 
tems involved in this same problem had proved invaluable to them 
in helping avoid mistakes. 

Principals prepare plan. In Columbia, Missouri, the principals 
of the city school system were given the responsibility of preparing 
the plan for desegregation. Throughout the summer of 1954 the 
principals, with the help of a consultant from the University of Mis- 
souri, met in a seminar for the purpose of devising a plan for Colum. 
bia. Preceding the work of this seminar, the Columbia board of edu< 
cation, with the assistance of professional advisors, surveyed several 
other communities whose problems seemed to be similar to those of 
Columbia. The principals had the benefit of this information as well 
as a set of principles to guide them in their work. The plan devised 
proved to be a successful one and certainly had the wholehearted 
support of each principal who was a leader in his community. 

The desegregation specialist. The appointment of a desegrega. 
tion specialist, already mentioned in Part I, is a technique used suc. 
cessfully by some school systems. It is one that could be very profit- 
ably used by other school districts in the South. Such a person can 
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do research, contact lay groups, work with teachers, pupils, and 
advisory groups, and can even take responsibility for development 
and administration of a plan for desegregation. The use of such a 
person could free the superintendent of much detail, permitting 
him more time for public relations activities and work with the staff 
to maintain morale. 

The desegregation specialist idea is being used successfully by 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Appointed to this position was 
Fred Dunn, who among other things holds workshops throughout 
the county for teachers and lay people, conducts research in relation 
to the instructional program and the ability of the students to suc- 
ceed in this instructional program, meets with groups of citizens 
throughout the county to discuss questions pertaining to the desegre- 
gation program, and acts as chairman of the committee which works 
on the development of plans for continued desegregation of the 
schools on a gradual basis. 

St. Louis also established a special “office of desegregation” and 
appointed a person to direct its work. All reserarch on desegregation 
was handled through this office. It handles all requests for informa- 
tion and clears data for publication. As desegregation becomes 
more and more complicated and moves deeper into the South, the 
employment of such specialists could prove to be wise in many 
more instances. 


USE OF SURVEYS AND QUESTIONNAIRES IN PREPARING PLANS 


Several school systems resorted to the use of questionnaires and 
surveys as a way of gathering information that would help in develop- 
ing a plan. The use of such an approach was recommended by some 
superintendents, whereas other strongly opposed it. Said one super- 
intendent: “The use of a questionnaire gets people interested in the 
problem, and this interest leads to trouble. The best thing is to go 
ahead and get the job done without stirring up public animosity by 
allowing citizens to think that there is some alternative.” 

Fulton, Missouri, used a questionnaire in the spring of 1954 to 
determine the wishes of Negro parents. Among other things, the 
questionnaire asked whether they wanted their children to attend the 
all-white Fulton High School or travel to Jefferson City to attend the 
alJl-Negro high school. Practically every Negro parent stated that he 
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wanted his children to attend the Fulton High School; therefore the 
board of education desegregated the all-white Fulton High School 
the following fall. 

To find out whether to maintain a Negro elementary school, a 
house-to-house survey was made in Cape Giradeau, Missouri. The 
Negro principal was hired to make the survey. The Negro families 
were informed that their children could continue at the Negro 
school or be transferred to the white school nearest their home. 
Thirty-five of 70 Negroes indicated a preference to remain in the 
Negro school; therefore, the Negro elementary school was main- 
tained with two Negro teachers. 

Many communities reported using questionnaires to determine 
whether the community favored desegregation. In practically every 
instance where the technique was used, the majority was against 
any form of desegregation. In the summer of 1958, however, the 
parents of Venable School in Charlottesville, Virginia, when con- 
fronted with a ballot asking them to vote on whether they wanted 
some measure of desegregation or close the school, those who an- 
swered voted to the extent of 58 per cent in favor of some measure 
of desegregation. 


COMMUNITY ANALYSIS AS A BASIS FOR DEVELOPING A PLAN 


Over and over, superintendents and other school leaders empha- 
sized the importance of careful analysis of a community before 
starting to develop a plan for desegregation. In a larger community 
one should expect to take six months to a year to collect and ana- 
lyze all data needed to prepare a plan having backing of the commu- 
nity and at the same time maintain and improve the instructional 
program for all children. 

In a community analysis, many significant factors need to be 
assessed and a great deal of information should be collected, in- 
cluding the following: 

1. Educational ability of both Negro and white children. 

2. Health information, including the prevalence of venereal dis- 
ease, other communicable diseases, and general health con- 
ditions of children of both races. 

3. Availability of classroom space and other facilities. 

4, The amount of residential segregation. 
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5. General organization, financing, and economic status of the 
school district. 

. Percentage of Negroes as compared to total population. 

Presence of other minority racial or cultural groups. 

Employment status, including tenure and qualifications, of 

both white and Negro teachers. 

9. Policies in relation to segregation and discrimination in pub- 

lic facilities and activities outside the school. 

10. The amount of community backing for schools and the re- 
gard for school leadership within the community. 

11. Number, type, and general attitudes of groups such as 
churches, service clubs, and civic organizations. 

12. General work of organizations dealing with inter-group re- 
lations. 

13. The lines of communication now in use and those which might 
be developed between the school board and administration 
and other citizens, and between Negroes and whites. 

14. Policies and practices of state agencies concerned with public 
education. 

15. Federal and state laws as they relate to desegregation in the 
local community. 

Special attention should be given to a study of residential segre- 
gation. In most communities that have already desegregated, it was 
found that Negroes were set apart residentially. Where the Negro 
community ends and the white community begins, however, there 
is nearly always some mixed housing. It is in these areas that most 
troubles arise. 

“I cannot conceive of any school administrator attempting to 
prepare a plan for desegregation without first making a detailed 
analysis of his community and of his schools,” said C. E. Booth, 
superintendent of Monroe County Schools, West Virginia. 
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COOPERATIVE APPROACH LESSENS RESISTANCE 


A promising practice which probably will grow in popularity as 
additional school districts desegregate is that of two or more school 
districts cooperating in the development of a plan and then carry- 
ing it out simultaneously. “It wouid appear advisable and fortunate 
for desegregation to occur on a broad basis if and when it is under- 
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taken,” said David J. Brittain, former principal of Clinton High 
School. 

When only one school in an area desegregates at a time, outside 
racists can mobilize and incite irresponsible forces against the school 
concerned. When several school districts in the same area are de- 
segregated at the same time, the rabble rousers must divide forces 
and thus lose power. A common question asked by parents in school 
districts that have desegregated when other districts around them 
have not was, “Why do we have to desegregate our schools when 
our neighbors are not doing it?” 

On the positive side, it is apparent that the strongest bulwark of 
defense is multi-school unity. 

Small districts cooperate. The four school districts that com- 
pose Karnes County, Texas, were all faced with the same problem 
of providing for a small number of Negroes in each district. It was 
not financially possible for all four districts to provide equal but 
separate opportunities. After several meetings held to work out a 
joint solution, trustees of the four districts voted unanimously to 
desegregate completely, beginning with the fall term. The story 
was given simultaneously to home town papers. Although not all 
citizens were pleased, the united front put up by the four districts 
was an important factor in Karnes County’s successful desegrega- 
tion. 

North Carolina cities cooperate. An outstanding example of 
cooperative planning is that of three major school systems in the 
state of North Carolina. Under the leadership of Charlotte, Greens- 
boro, and Winston-Salem superintendents, one of the first breaks 
in the dike of resistance against desegregation in the deep South 
was made. Motivated by the desire to obey the law of the land with- 
out being forced to do so by the court, the three boards of education 
and superintendents, meeting secretly in restaurants and hotels, 
worked out a plan for desegregation designed to “take the heat off” 
any single school board. 

Press representatives from each of the three communities were 
asked to cooperate. Because they were taken into confidence, they 
were more willing to do so. Newspapers did not release information 
until the school boards were ready. At the last meeting, a release 
was worked out by the boards and the newspaper people together, 
and the news was printed simultaneously in all three communities. 
To date, the programs in each of these cities have met with success. 
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City and county set same target date. The city of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and the Jefferson County Schools took comparable ac- 
tion and set the same target date for desegregation. It was the feel- 
ing of the school leaders in both the city and county that this simul- 
taneous action was helpful. 


SUMMARY 


One thing upon which all superintendents agreed was that the 
careful development of a good plan and carrying it out with fairness 
but without wavering is the key to success. Every resource avail- 
able should be used by the superintendent in developing a plan, and 
after the plan is announced, no part should be sacrificed because 
of opposition. Development of a plan is primarily the responsibility 
of the superintendent and his staff, but evidence is available that 
would indicate that certain communities might well make use of 
citizens’ advisory and fact-finding committees. If these committees 
are used, the superintendent should make sure that the committee 
understands what its purpose is and provide it with adequate super- 
vision and guidance. 

Development of any plan should be preceded by a careful com- 
munity analysis. If funds are available, the superintendent and school 
board might well consider the employment of a desegregation 
specialist to assist in making this analysis and to help in developing 
a workable plan. 

A careful study of all publications pertaining to desegregation 
and visits to desegregated school systems are “musts” for a super- 
intendent and his staff before beginning and while carrying out a 
program. 

Concerted and simultaneous planning and action on the part of 
school districts in the same state or geographic area will certainly 
lessen the resistance on the part of groups who are opposed to any 
type of desegregation of the public schools. 

Methods used in developing a plan can have a lot to do with the 
future success of that plan. 
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CHAPTER X 


Decision Making in Plan 
Development 


tion” and which term should be used? The Negro teacher— 

what is to be done with him? What about mixed transporta- 
tion? Should Negro schools be discontinued and desegregation be 
forced? Should parents have a choice as to schools their children 
attend? Should Southern school districts stop efforts to equalize edu- 
cational facilities and opportunities for Negroes? How can district- 
ing for desegregation best be done? Should the first Negro pupils en- 
tering white schools be screened and if so, how and on what basis? 
What methods prevent or discourage Negroes from transferring en 
masse to white schools when desegregation starts? What happens to 
abandoned Negro schools? 

Development of a workable plan necessitates that the superin- 
tendent and his school board arrive at satisfactory answers for each 
of these questions and many others. Policy-forming and decision- 
making are a vital and integral part of any plan. “One poor decision 
can ruin the best laid plans,” said Dr. T. P. Baker of the Austin, 
Texas, schools. 

Policies and decisions related to plan development will be peculiar 
to each individual community. Policies adopted and decisions made 
by school districts already desegregated can be used, therefore, only 
as guiding ideas from which to choose. Adoption of a policy “just 
because it sounds good,” without evaluating it carefully in light of 
the community situation could bring unhappy results. 


Wi: is meant by the terms “desegregation” and “integra- 


CLARIFICATION OF TERMS 


“Desegregation” and “integration” are two words which should 
concern school officials in plan development. “For school adminis- 
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trators to say they are going to ‘integrate’ their schools is confusing 
and unwise,” reported the assistant superintendent in Montgomery 
County, Maryland. His school system started out using the word 
“integration” and later shifted to the word “desegregation.” He 
defines “desegregation” as that process whereby a formerly segre- 
gated system is ended; it is mechanical in that the educator, under the 
direction of his board, devises and executes the program to desegre- 
gate. The sharing of schools by students of different races may mean 
desegregated faculties, PTA’s, and other school activities, but does 
not mean there will be “integration.” 

“Integration” has several meanings: to bring together into a 
whole, to unify, and to remove legal and social barriers. Another 
meaning applies to the individual. In this sense, “integration” is an 
individual and personal matter; it is the process whereby an indi- 
vidual satisfactorily resolves the daily conflicts (emotional, social, 
etc.) which confront him during his lifetime. Individuals differ in 
their ability to distinguish the differences which exist and in their 
ability to bring order to these differences so that they are able to 
interpret different situations correctly for positive and wholesome 
action. 

Nowhere in the Supreme Court’s decision was the word “integra- 
tion” used. The Court decreed that segregated schools were uncon- 
stitutional. To refer to a previously segregated school system one 
uses the term “desegregation.” “Desegregation” of schools is im- 
personal and mechanical; “integration” is personal and involves a 
psychological process. 

Throughout this book the mixing of races in the public schools is 
referred to as “desegregation.” According to reports received from 
the superintendents, it would be wise for school administrators who 
plan to undertake a program of mixing in their schools to refer to it 
as desegregation rather than integration. 


PERSONNEL POLICY DECISIONS 


The Negro teacher. A major decision school administrators in 
the “hardcore” South must face is what to do with the Negro teacher. 
If past actions are an indication of the future, then Negro teachers 
in rural areas and small communities that have discontinued Negro 
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schools will most likely lose their jobs, while Negro teachers in large 
geographical or urban communities will most likely be employed. 

In the spring before desegregation took place, Negro teachers 
of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, were notified in writing by the super- 
intendent that Negro pupils could be admitted to white schools 
without the addition of any teachers. This legal notice was followed 
by a conference with each Negro teacher. The superintendent of 
Kenedy schools reported that the biggest difficulty encountered by 
this Texas community was what to do with six Negro teachers. 
Finally, they were notified that there were no jobs for them. 

“We talked many times with our Negro teachers concerning the 
feasibility of their being employed in a school with almost all white 
pupils. We pointed out that desegregation could take place without 
other problems, provided we did not employ them. The teachers 
agreed,” reported a school official of Hardin County, Kentucky. 

“We had no great problems here—the Negro teachers lost their 
jobs,” bluntly reported one Texas superintendent. 

Similar replies came from school administrators of 18 other small 
school districts which closed some or all Negro schools. However, 
Robert Boothe, superintendent of School District R-IV in Lafayette 
County, Missouri, said: “We made an error in not retaining at least 
one Negro teacher to serve as counselor for the Negro children.” 

“Tf we had it to do over, I would like to have found a place in the 
system for the two excellent colored teachers,” said W. L. Adams, 
superintendent of School District R-VII, Carroll County, Missouri. 

“The community is not ready for Negroes to teach whites,” said 
the superintendent at Hazard, Kentucky. “So when we discontinued 
the Negro high school we placed the Negro teachers in the Negro 
elementary school in order to lighten the teaching load and im- 
prove the instructional program.” 

The comments of these three superintendents would indicate that 
some school leaders in the small communities would like to make 
use of those Negro teachers who are well qualified to do the job. 
There is concrete evidence of this desire in a few smaller school 
districts that have kept some of the Negro teachers and placed them 
in the white schools. 

Reactions of Negro teachers. Several superintendents reported 
that Negro teachers faced with the loss of jobs encouraged Negro 
parents to continue sending their children to Negro schools. In 
some instances where Negro schools were outstanding in quality, 
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Negro teachers were successful in keeping the enrollment of the 
Negro schools at a high level. 

In Burnett, Texas, Negro parents asked for permission to keep 
their elementary school, and their request was granted by the board 
of education. In Poplar Bluff, Missouri, it was explained to Negro 
leaders that continuance of a Negro school depended upon whether 
its enrollment justified keeping the Negro teachers. Negro leaders 
and teachers wanted to keep their school and were so influential with 
Negro parents that not one student applied for a transfer to the all- 
white school when extended an opportunity, it was reported. 

Superintendent A. J. Briesemeister of Sequin, Texas, reported 
that the Negro Parent Teachers Association, the band boosters 
club, and the teachers make every effort to keep the Negro pupils 
from enrolling in the white schools. Briesemeister stated that Negro 
people gave as their reasons for such action the desire to retain 
their Negro teachers and to keep open an opportunity to raise stand- 
ards among their own people. So far, the attempt to keep the Negroes 
in Sequin schools is succeeding. 

Small communities begin teacher desegregation. In the sum- 
mer of 1957 two one-teacher Negro schools were closed in rural 
Monroe County, West Virginia. Because both teachers were well 
qualified, they were placed in the upper elementary grades of two 
formerly all-white schools. Schedules for these Negro teachers were 
so arranged that no child would spend more than one hour a day with 
the Negro teacher. The superintendent recommended that additional 
Negro teachers be placed in the lower grades if possible, because at 
these levels children will accept them better. 

One out of six Negro teachers was hired to work in the desegre- 
gated schools of Perry, Oklahoma; and in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
one out of five was kept when the Oak Ridge Senior High School 
was desegregated. The Negro teacher in Oak Ridge was a teacher of 
industrial arts, hence was placed in the formerly all-white Oak 
Ridge High School as an industrial arts teacher. His qualifications 
were the highest of any applicant for the job. Officials felt, there- 
fore, that it was best to hire him. In the event that a white student 
preferred not being in his class, he could choose not to, because 
industrial arts is an elective at Oak Ridge. 

Two Negro teachers out of ten were placed in formerly all-white 
schools in Ponca City, Oklahoma. In Lexington, Missouri, when 
the high school was desegregated in 1955, the three Negro high 
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school teachers were all dropped because the school board felt that 
the community was not ready to use Negro teachers with white 
pupils. One year later the elementary school was desegregated, and 
this time the Negro principal was retained and placed in the formerly 
all-white school with a new assignment as part-time guidance 
director and part-time director of visual education. Two elementary 
teachers nearing retirement were placed on part-time retirement 
and given secretarial jobs in the white school. 

The principal of an abandoned Negro high school in San Angelo, 
Texas, was assigned to the white high school as one of the assistant 
principals, serving as counselor for Negro students only. 

Thus it can be seen that some steps are being taken, in small 
communities and rural areas, to place competent Negro personnel 
in formerly all-white schools. 

Desegregation of teachers in larger communities. In the more 
populous communities, especially those with a good number of 
Negroes, it is not a question of whether the Negro teacher keeps 
his job so much as it is whether staffs are desegregated in schools 
whose pupils have been desegregated. The question of promotion 
based upon merit and the employment of new staff without regard 
to race are additional problems. 

Both Jefferson County and Louisville, Kentucky, achieved a 
successful program of desegregation, but as yet they have not taken 
steps to desegregate the faculties. Negro teachers are still employed 
in formerly all-Negro schools, and white teachers are employed in 
formerly all-white schools. Dr. Carmichael says, “We are soon going 
to face the problem of the desegregation of faculties. If I could have 
foreseen how well pupil desegregation would work, I think I should 
have favored carrying the two programs together.” 

Seventeen other desegregated school districts reported that they 
had kept their Negro teachers, but they had not placed any of these 
Negro teachers in schools where they would be teaching white 
children. Many of these cities, such as Austin, Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem, Greensboro, Nashville, and Muskogee, have only a few 
Negro children attending the white schools. In these cities it will 
probably be some time before the question of desegregated facul- 
ties arises. 

Eight out of the 70 school districts furnishing information for 
this handbook reported that they had desegregated their faculties 
as well as their children. Outstanding examples of desegregated 
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faculties are found in Washington, Baltimore, and St. Louis. Each 
of these three cities included in its plan a statement concerning the 
employment and placement of staff members. For example, the 
Baltimore plan stated that the prevailing policy of respecting rela- 
tive merit in the assignment, promotion, and transfer of staff mem- 
bers would be “scrupulously observed,” and “no person shall be 
denied any opportunity because of his race.” Furthermore, as in the 
past, the purpose of the department of education would be to assign 
each employee to that position in which he is likely to render his best 
service to the school and to the community. In order to put an early 
end to the fears of the Negroes that colored administrative personnel 
might lose out in any consolidation move, Dr. Fischer, superin- 
tendent of Baltimore City Schools, recommended that the head of the 
Negro division be retained as an assistant school superintendent, and 
this recommendation was approved by the board. Desegregation 
in the schools of Baltimore resulted both in white teachers teaching 
mixed classes of Negro and white students and Negro teachers 
teaching mixed classes of Negro and white students. 

In Washington schools, where a merit system exists, a Negro 
teacher became an applicant in 1956 for a position as a mathe- 
matics and science instructor. This position was the result of an in- 
crease in enrollment in the fields of mathematics and science. The 
Negro teacher being the only qualified applicant, he was employed 
to teach in a predominantly white school. 

The plan for desegregation in St. Louis stipulated under the 
heading of general principles governing the desegregation process 
for employees that (1) tenure rights of certified teaching employees 
were to be preserved; (2) whenever possible employees were to 
retain their present assignment, being transferred only to meet the 
needs of the service; (3) employees were to be assigned to fill va- 
cancies on the basis of competence and adaptability to carry out 
a particular assignment; (4) teachers were to be appointed from a 
single rated list compiled from examination scores, without regard 
to race or color; and (5) promotions were to continue to be made 
on the basis of merit. 

St. Louis was careful in the selection of the first Negro teachers 
who were to serve in desegregated schools. The above-average quali- 
ties of these teachers resulted in their general acceptance by parents, 
pupils, and principals. 

When the Hancock County Board of Education desegregated the 
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high school in Weirton, West Virginia, it placed a Negro band 
director in the formerly all-white high school and made him an 
assistant band director. He was also given the girls’ chorus, which 
was almost all-white. He did an excellent job, and everyone seemed 
to like him, students and parents alike. In this same city two de- 
segregated elementary schools were operated with desegregated 
faculties. The Dunbar Elementary School, which had 118 Negro 
students and 57 whites, was given a Negro principal, four Negro 
teachers, and three white teachers. No Negro teachers were placed 
in all-white schools, but they were placed in every school where 
there were Negro children. 

The senior high school in Fairmont, West Virginia, received 75 
Negroes as a result of desegregation. Two Negro teachers who 
were on tenure were also placed in the Fairmont Senior High 
School. Both were well prepared, and they have taught for three 
years with a minimum of friction. Any white student may request 
that he not be scheduled with any of the Negro teachers, and this 
request is always granted. 

Desegregation of staff has proceeded gradually in Wilmington, 
Delaware. In the spring of 1958 one Negro teacher had been as- 
signed to so-called white schools. Two white teachers were working 
in all-Negro schools. Selection and assignment of teachers are now 
made without regard to color, except in special situations. 

Evidence presented shows that desegregation of faculties in the 
cities and in the more populous school areas has taken place more 
readily than in the small enrollment and rural areas. The difficult 
question of what to do with the competent Negro teacher will have 
to be answered by Southern educators and their boards of educa- 
tion as they desegregate their schools. 


DISTRICTING AND CHOICE 


Policies concerning free choice of schools, transfer between 
districts, and districting of schools are closely related. However, 
no matter what the policy is concerning transfer from one district 
to another, the districting procedure itself has an important bear- 
ing on desegregation. Officials must consider traffic hazards and 
distance of children from school. At the same time, they must try 
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to establish lines that do not result in accusations of gerrymander- 
ing. 

Drawing district lines so that a school is completely filled by 
students living within the boundaries of that district automatically 
eliminates the possibility of a student transferring from another 
district unless additional classroom space is provided. 

San Antonio, confronted with a districting problem, had to es- 
tablish special desegregation “districts within districts.” The schools 
were desegregated on a “free choice” basis. If all Negro children 
had chosen to attend schools in their home district, then certain 
schools would have been overcrowded. A district within a district 
was established, therefore, and Negro children who lived in this 
inner district were given a choice. Later, as rooms could be added, 
the special desegregation districts were abandoned and the old dis- 
trict lines were restored. 

Superintendents repeatedly stressed that district lines should 
be straight, and wherever possible, they should be well established 
before a plan for desegregation is considered. 

To keep the atmosphere free from the suspicion of gerrymander- 
ing and to insure objectivity, IBM cards were used in the revision 
of all school districts preceding desegregation in St. Louis’s schools. 

Washington and other cities used Negro and white principals 
working together cooperatively to establish districts without regard 
to race. 

The biggest districting problem occurs in marginal areas where 
Negro and white housing are intermingled. If a plan calls for adher- 
ing to district lines, then drawing lines without gerrymandering be- 
comes impossible without forcing white children to attend formerly 
all-Negro schools and forcing Negro students to attend schools 
which were formerly all-white. 

In order to get around the problem, one school system dis- 
tricted the marginal areas so that one white school and one Negro 
school fell in the same district. Children in the district were allowed 
to attend the school of their choice. This allowed adherence strictly 
to district lines, and at the same time did not force a white child to 
attend a school which had formerly been all-Negro, or a Negro to 
attend one which had formerly been all-white. 

Free choice of schools occurs when the Negro schools are main- 
tained and students are allowed to attend the school of their choice. 
Since the Supreme Court decision does not require mixing of the 
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races, but merely makes it unlawful to have compulsory segre- 
gation, many school systems have adopted a policy of “free choice.” 

No-choice desegregation consists of making it necessary for chil- 
dren of both races to attend the same school. This results when a 
community abandons its Negro schools and places the students in 
the white schools or enforces rigid adherence to district boundaries. 
Children of both races, provided they want to attend a public school, 
have no choice but to go to the same school. School districts with 
small student enrollments and a small percentage of Negroes usually 
followed the practice of discontinuing the Negro high school, if 
they had one. This gave Negro and white high school students no 
choice but to attend the same schools. At the same time the ele- 
mentary Negro school was kept, and students were given a choice 
of attending the white school in their district or staying in their ele- 
mentary school. 

Other small school districts discontinued both Negro high school 
and elementary schools and forced all children of both races to at- 
tend the same school. 

Baltimore and Louisville both made use of the permissive feature 
in carrying out their desegregation programs. The possibility of 
free-choice transfers to everyone resulted in no assurance that a 
single school anywhere in the city would remain desegregated. The 
permissive feature was used as an ice-breaker to minimize indi- 
vidual opposition to the plan in these two cities. In both cities, after 
a student selected his school he was expected to remain there; in 
Baltimore, however, if the parents of a child had a valid reason 
for wanting him to transfer after school started, the child was 
allowed to shift schools upon the consent of the two principals in- 
volved. The same policy was followed in Louisville, except that 
approval by the assistant superintendent was required. 

The cities of St. Louis and Washington started out by districting 
each school and requiring the children to attend the school in their 
district. In both cities a student was given a choice of remaining in 
his present school or transferring to a school in his district, pro- 
vided there was enough room for him in his present school without 
eliminating someone in the district. Later, Washington revised this 
policy to allow a certain amount of transfer between districts. 

Lubbock, Texas, with a school population approximately ten 
per cent Negro, has its Negroes concentrated in a small section of 
the city, making districts of one Negro high school and two ele- 
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mentary schools practically all Negro. Negroes living outside the 
Negro districts have a choice of attending the white school in their 
district or asking for a transfer back into the Negro district. White 
students living in the Negro district have the privilege of attending 
the Negro school or asking for a transfer out of this district. How- 
ever, Negro students living in the Negro district and wanting to 
transfer to an all-white school are not permitted to do so; neither 
are white students who live outside the Negro district given an op- 
portunity to transfer to the Negro district. 

Several other school districts reported a similar technique in 
allowing Negro students the opportunity of attending the school 
in their own district or of transferring back into the Negro district 
and allowing white children who live in the Negro district to transfer 
out if they so wish. 

Open boundaries. Several school districts districted elementary 
and junior high schools but kept open boundaries for all senior 
high schools, allowing senior high school students to attend the 
school of their choice. Others, including Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 
started desegregation by allowing elementary pupils to attend the 
school nearest and most convenient to them, but kept open bound- 
aries for the Negro elementary school, thus making it possible for 
Negro children to return to their school without securing a transfer. 


SCREENING PUPILS FOR TRANSFER 


“T don’t know whether we will be allowed to continue if we are 
ever challenged in the courts,” said one superintendent, “‘but screen- 
ing the Negro children who first enter our white schools has proved 
very successful for us.” Although screening Negro pupils is usually 
thought of as accompanying a pupil-assignment approach to de- 
segregation, it was found that many school systems had a policy 
(some unannounced) of screening Negro students. The feeling that 
it was important for the first Negro students to make good in white 
schools was the reason some superintendents followed this approach. 
Charlotte, North Carolina, school officials screened the first stu- 
dents assigned to the all-white schools on the basis of several 
factors, the most important two being that the Negro student be able 
to get along successfully and represent his race well. 

Montgomery County, Maryland, started out without a careful 
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screening program and changed to what has been called “selective 
desegregation.” It was found that when certain students were al- 
lowed to choose a school, factors other than their educational goals 
sometimes received more consideration. The board of education 
adopted in its policy statement this point: “The primary consider- 
ation of the public schools shall continue to be the educational 
needs of the pupils.” Students are identified for transfer by the 
professional staff of the two schools involved, then are informed 
that they are being recommended for transfer. The parents may 
approve or disapprove the transfer, and often do so only after con- 
sultation with the principal. 

This plan is unique in that the professional staff determines which 
students will be recommended for transfer. A student is recom- 
mended when the program in the school nearest his home meets his 
educational needs. The county has continued to improve programs 
in all schools and has continued to transfer Negro students to for- 
merly white schools. The selective approach has focused the com- 
munity’s attention on the educational program of the schools in- 
volved. 

Superintendent Shattles of Ashland, Kentucky, reported: “The 
success of our high school desegregation was the result of careful 
selection of the first Negro students entering the high school pro- 
gram. By careful screening and selection of students with ability, 
and ones who were adjusted socially and emotionally, we removed 
all problems at the high school level. In fact, those students coming 
from the colored school into our white high school made excellent 
grades and good impressions on both teachers and students. This 
was made possible through cooperation and undertanding with the 
faculty at the colored school.” 


WHAT ABOUT EQUAL FACILITIES (BUILDING AND PROGRAM)? 


Many school districts yet to desegregate are going ahead with 
a building program that is intended to equalize facilities for Negroes 
and whites. Other communities have adopted a wait-and-see policy. 
Evidence shows that Southern educators who have yet to face the 
problems of desegregation and who want desegregation to start on a 
gradual basis should give immediate and serious consideration to 
equalizing educational facilities for the two races. Many superin- 
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tendents reported that where Negroes had good facilities and a good 
curriculum and instructional program they tended to remain in their 
own schools even though given the choice of attending white schools. 
In Muskogee, Oklahoma, a school district with 1,800 Negro chil- 
children, a complete remodeling of the old Negro school and a new 
senior high school costing nearly a million dollars had much to do 
with the fact that only 24 Negroes chose to attend white schools. 
The Negro school offers a complete program of academic subjects, 
as well as courses in home economics, vocational agriculture, bar- 
bering, shoe repairing, cosmetology, auto mechanics, and shop 
work, including furniture making. Forty per cent of the Negro 
teachers in this school have master’s degrees, and the school is 
fully accredited by the North Central Association. The fact that 
Negroes of the community have outstanding schools seems to have 
satisfied the parents and pupils to the extent that they sincerely want 
their children to attend their own schools. 

In Austin, Texas, where Negro high school students were given 
the choice of attending the Negro high school or the high schools 
in their own districts, a small number of Negro students chose to 
transfer. The reason for this, as given by the school administrators 
of Austin, was that they had completed a new, ultra-modern Negro 
high school which was as good as or better than any white high 
‘school building in the city. 

Lubbock, Texas, followed a strict policy of districting their 
schools. To forestall requests by Negro students to transfer out of 
their district into white high schools for subjects not offered in their 
district, Lubbock is rushing to complete a million-dollar Negro 
high school which will offer all subjects given in the white school, 
and even some additional ones not offered in the white schools. At 
the present time only 15 out of approximately 2,200 Negro students 
attend the fully desegregated schools in Lubbock. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO ABANDONED NEGRO BUILDINGS? 


For most Negro communities, abandonment of Negro school 
buildings results in the loss of a community meeting place. This 
creates a social problem, especially for the younger Negro people 
who have no other place to meet for social and recreational pur- 
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poses. Some cities have solved the problem by building a recrea- 
tional building in the Negro community. 

Negro leaders of Lebanon, Missouri, asked to keep their Negro 
elementary school because its abandonment meant the loss of the 
Negro community center. Their wish was granted for a time, but 
starting in 1958 the Negro elementary school is to be discontinued, 
and the Negro community will be without a community center. 

The school board of Monroe County, West Virginia, decided as 
a part of their plan for desegregation to allow the Negro community 
the use of the abandoned Negro elementary school building for 
recreational purposes. Superintendent Boothe reported that this 
worked out well because both Negro children and their parents had a 
place to go for their social gatherings. The arrangement tended to 
keep pressure off the mixed schools to furnish social and recrea- 
tional activities for the Negro community. The same was true in 
Ashland, Kentucky, where the former Negro school now serves as a 
recreation building. 

One system has converted an abandoned building to much needed 
office space for board employees. 


WHAT ABOUT TRANSPORTATION? 


In many school districts, especially those in the rural areas, de- 
cisions concerning transportation of students have to be made at the 
time the plan is developed. “Desegregation of transportation can be 
a greater headache than desegregation of the classroom,” said one 
superintendent. Most schools arrange for desegregation of trans- 
portation at the same time they desegregate the classrooms. Green- 
brier County, West Virginia, however, in the first attempt at 
desegregation, allowed Negroes to attend the schools in their district 
if they so wished, but maintained a Negro bus and furnished trans- 
portation to the Negro schools. 

As far as transportation is concerned, officials in Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, at first did likewise. However, one year after de- 
segregation of the schools, transportation was also desegregated. 
This resulted in a considerable amount of trouble, and parents of 
both races had to be called in for conferences. It was only after con- 
siderable effort on the part of the school board and superintendent 
that desegregation of transportation could be continued. 
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The beginning of desegregation in LaRue County, Kentucky, 
found the school board undecided about transportation. The super- 
intendent made a thorough study and showed the board that 
approximately $10,000 could be saved by desegregating transporta- 
tion. He also pointed out that the Supreme Court’s decision had put 
all people, regardless of race or color, on an equal footing. To haul 
some white children in a crowded bus and send out another bus 
along the same route to pick up the scattered Negro children under 
less crowded conditions was, in the superintendent’s opinion, dis- 
criminatory and unlawful. Any taxpayer conld sue members of the 
board of education individually for spending taxpayers’ money on a 
discriminatory basis, he believed. As a result, the LaRue County 
board decided to desegregate transportation at the same time they 
desegregated schools. No advance publicity was given to this, al- 
though teachers, principals, the staff, and bus drivers were informed. 
All drivers were told to pick up children along the route regardless 
of color. Relative secrecy was maintained because of a belief that 
if parents had advance information many children would not be 
permitted to board the buses. A few parents objected on the second 
and third days; after that, opposition ended and the Negro children 
were accepted. 


DESEGREGATE, BUT DISCOURAGE? 


Several school superintendents reported that during the first stages 
of their desegregation programs they adopted a policy of discourag- 
ing Negroes from entering the white schools. In most cases this was 
done because school leaders felt that a small percentage of mixing 
during the initial stages of desegregation would give a better chance 
for success than would wholesale mixing; that “the end justifies the 
means.” 

Many techniques, several already mentioned, were used to keep 
Negro students in their own schools. Devices included building new 
school plants for Negro students, increasing the variety of course 
offerings in Negro schools, districting the schools and adhering to 
lines, screening Negro students on the basis of educational achieve- 
ment and other factors, requiring Negro students to request trans- 
fers and go through much “red tape,” threatening Negro teachers 
and principals with loss of jobs, and hiring Negro teachers and 
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principals to make house-to-house surveys to talk with Negro 
parents. 


SUMMARY 


From the information analyzed, it seems that the Negro teacher, 
especially in the small enrollment area, faces the loss of his job, at 
least until desegregation of children is an accomplished fact. In the 
cities with larger enrollments, Negro teachers will fare better, but 
even here there will be a temporary setback. Employment of the 
Negro teacher as a counselor, audio-visual director, assistant li- 
brarian, special education teacher, and assistant coach are ways in 
which some school districts have used the services of competent 
teachers during the transition period. Other systems have employed 
Negro personnel in whatever positions their training qualifies them 
for, regardless of race. 

Decisions relative to districting, transfer, and choice of schools 
have been made in light of school officials’ purpose and what ap- 
pears to be best suited for each individual community. For example, 
a school district with excellent Negro facilities and a good Negro 
instructional program may make use of the free choice policy, 
whereas in another school district having poor Negro facilities, a 
plan of strict districting with limited transfers at the beginning of 
desegregation probably is more likely. 

Southern school districts yet to desegregate, if they follow the 
recommendations of superintendents who have already desegregated, 
will use the term “desegregation” in lieu of “integration.” Further- 
more, they will desegregate their transportation at the same time 
as their schools. 

Screening Negro pupils in initial stages of desegregation will cer- 
tainly be used by many Southern communities when they are con- 
fronted with the problem. 

Continuation of a building program designed to equalize Negro 
and white school physical facilities and broadening the Negro cur- 
riculum preparatory to an eventual program of desegregation has 
been undertaken by certain school districts. 

Recommendations point up that abandoned Negro schools can 
well be turned into recreation centers for Negro communities or con- 
verted for other school or community use. 
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Carrying Out a Plan 
for Desegregation 


‘Cae preparation, discussed in Part I, and the 
development of a workable plan, discussed in Part II, constitute the 
construction phase of the overall job of desegregation. Implementa- 
tion of the desegregation plan—putting it into action and carrying 
it to successful completion—is considered in Part III. The degree 
of success achieved in carrying out a plan for desegregation is in a 
way a good evaluation of the preparation for desegregation and the 
plan itself. However, no matter how thorough the preparation or 
how good the plan, unless everyone accepts his responsibility and 
does his part in its execution, trouble and even failure can result. 

The responsibilities of individuals and groups for implementing a 
plan are discussed in Chapter XI. Special attention is given to the 
responsibilities of school people—including superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and students—as well as to the role of parents and 
police. The other chapter in Part III, Chapter XII, discusses work- 
ing with the press and handling special problems often confronted 
in carrying out a desegregation plan. 
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Responsibilities of Individuals and 
Groups for Carrying Out a 
Plan for Desegregation 


superintendents, principals, teachers, students, parents, police- 

men, newsmen, and the public in general must do their part. 
If the leaders in each of these groups are willing to accept their share 
of the responsibility for seeing that a smooth transition from a seg- 
regated to a desegregated school system takes place, then success is 
practically assured. This does not mean that each person must be in 
favor of desegregation; it does mean that he is accepting responsibil- 
ity for meeting the situation in such a way that children do not suffer 
from either an educational or an emotional standpoint. This calls 
for constant vigilance on the part of all and leadership on the part of 
many. 


B=: a desegregation program to be carried out successfully, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Implementing desegregation requires skilled leadership. Executive 
leadership should naturally come from the superintendent who di- 
rects the school system. The task, a real challenge, consists of more 
than mere issuance of directives to subordinates. Prominent leaders 
have said that giving directions is only 10 per cent of their job. 
Working with people in the development and carrying out of direc- 
tions comprises the other 90 per cent. 

A desegregation program in which the superintendent hesitates 
or refuses to take the leadership role is like a ship without a captain. 
It flounders. In the case of the Mansfield, Texas, schools, a super- 
intendent is reported to have allowed his court-ordered desegrega- 
tion program to steer its own course. He planned to remain away 
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from the school the first day because of his fear of a mob, which 
resented his inability or unwillingness to do anything about the situa- 
tion. A Mansfield white citizen reports that he went to the superin- 
tendent’s home and advised him that he should go to the school and 
explain the superintendent’s position to the crowd. Newspaper re- 
ports indicate that on the second day the superintendent was the first 
member of the school staff to appear. He was quoted as saying: 
“Now you guys know I’m with you, but I’ve got this mandate hang- 
ing over my head.” The Texas schoolman may have had his own 
reasons for the passive stand. Desegregation failed in Mansfield, and 
this could have been one of the reasons. 

Little leadership came from the superintendency in Cairo, Illinios. 
A lack of preparation of either school staff, administrators, or stu- 
dents prevented mutual goodwill or understanding except on a com- 
pletely individual basis, according to one source. The community, 
left without any competent leadership, had no voice, since no one 
appeared around whom people could rally. In Cairo there was no ef- 
fort to give new orientation and explanation for pupils of either group. 
Therefore, white children who were cooperative had no way of 
knowing how to adjust or to cooperate with the Negro children who 
entered completely ignorant of what to expect or how to prepare 
themselves for the emotional shock. The least able Negro children 
were among the first to enter, and this added to the difficulty, making 
it difficult for the few white persons who might have helped in the 
adjustment of the Negro students. The fact that there was little or 
no vocal leadership meant that in Cairo all leadership and force for 
desegregation came from the outside in the form of the NAACP. 
This itself added much to the community turmoil. 

Many critics who grow impatient with the rate at which desegrega- 
tion is proceeding frequently accuse school administrators of not 
exercising proper democratic leadership. To this charge many super- 
intendents, including some who believe in compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s decision, respond with the question: “What is 
democratic educational leadership in the community where the vast 
majority of the people, the board of education, the lay advisory 
board, the teachers, and the state laws are firmly opposed to deseg- 
regation?” The question does bring out the complexity of the di- 
lemma confronting school men; but, despite the obstacles, dedicated 
superintendents have frequently risen to the occasion, some even at 
the risk of their professional future and personal and family safety. 
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The Sturgis, Kentucky, superintendent faced a protesting crowd ata 
school on opening day and suggested that inasmuch as Negroes 
would later have to enter white schools, would it not be better to 
allow them to enter now and get it over with? In a Nashville com- 
munity meeting, Superintendent Bass met calmly and deliberately a 
group of rabble-rousers who tried to stir up the emotions of the 
crowd. Greensboro’s Ben L. Smith suffered personal abuse when 
his home was stoned twice during a time when his wife was seri- 
ously ill. 

Some younger administrators lead desegregation meekly, fearing 
that to take the initiative would be professional suicide. They point 
out that Greensboro’s Ben L. Smith, Charlotte’s Elmer Garinger, 
and Nashville’s Bass could afford to exercise bold leadership in the 
midst of strong opposition, saying, “They have made their records 
and are ready for retirement.” 

It is true that Smith and Bass retired shortly after beginning de- 
segregation in their systems, and Garinger is approaching the usual 
time of retirement. However, their records indicate that they would 
have taken the same stand at any time during their administrations. 
Smith and Bass retired not as a result of their stand on desegrega- 
tion but because of age and as highly honored professional men. 
At least a dozen organizations and respected leaders showered 
Smith, a religious man, with praise and gifts. A fine new high school, 
now under construction in Charlotte, is being named for Garinger. 
Nashville accorded Bass numerous accolades. Yet the cities whose 
school systems were headed by these men spearheaded the penetra- 
tion of desegregation into the deeper South. 

Superintendents recommend: “Stick to plan.” Implementation 
of desegregation requires leadership traits with which most officials 
are familiar, such as fairness, sincerity, patience, exemplary action, 
wide general and professional knowledge, and forcefulness. Also 
particularly relevant to desegregation is perseverance. 

“Stick to the plan,” advised Boone County, West Virginia, Super- 
intendent Wilmer E. Doss. “Hold to the program regardless of the 
action of pressure groups,” added Superintendent D. S. Jenkins of 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland. It was felt that when opposition 
arose to desegregation the final outcome depended to a great ex- 
tent upon the firmness of the superintendent and the school board. 

In Greenbrier County, West Virginia, a demonstration in 1954 
caused officials to cancel desegregation plans; whereas in Mercer 
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County, West Virginia, two years later, the school board stood fast 
and a white boycott collapsed. The Newark, Delaware, superintend- 
ent, when subjected to considerable harassment, endured personal 
attacks quietly and never wavered from the original plan nor hesi- 
tated in leading the Newark schools steadily toward complete de- 
segregation in 1958. In Charleston, Missouri, a cotton-growing town 
in what is known geographically as the “boot-heel,” officials refused 
to be intimidated by the burning of a cross on a school board mem- 
ber’s lawn, and Negroes continued to attend the white school. In 
Clinton at least one county school board member showed sticking 
power when he joined in a petition to have a restraining order issued 
when segregationist John Kasper and others tried to interfere with 
school desegregation. He said: ‘““The time comes when you have to 
stand up for right. If you don’t believe enough in what you are doing 
to stick by it when the pressure is on, it’s not worth much.” 

Superintendent works with parents. Obviously angry when he 
called the superintendent’s office, a Washington, D.C., father made 
it clear that he was protesting the enrollment of his daughter in the 
kindergarten of his neighborhood according to the new boundaries. 
The problem was that she would be among only a few white chil- 
dren in the new kindergarten. Furthermore, the father said that he 
objected to having his child attend schools with Negro children 
under any conditions. He refused to see anything illogical in this 
view, even though his daughter’s playmates included Negro children 
and he and his family lived above his grocery store, whose patrons 
were for the most part Negroes. 

To establish uniformity in handling many such appeals, the 
Washington superintendent appointed an administrative committee 
to rule on each case. Emotional hardships were recognized during the 
adjustment period. These included cases where the pupil, white or 
Negro, was among a small minority in the school and the parent had 
appealed for reassignment. 

The Ashland, Kentucky, superintendent took it upon himself to 
deal directly with individual parents who were upset or whose de- 
mands might lead to trouble. For example, one white father often 
visited the school grounds to observe whether his child played with 
Negro children. After several visits, the parent witnessed his off- 
spring playing with a Negro pupil. He called the superintendent 
immediately, making threats of action if this did not stop. In a kind 
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but firm way, the Kentucky superintendent told the father that he 
could move into another district where no Negroes lived, or his child 
could continue attending the school. But if he (the parent) caused 
trouble, the superintendent would reluctantly have him arrested. 

When a principal informed Superintendent G. R. Loughead of 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri, that several white parents were in the school 
Office objecting to the presence of Negro children on opening day 
in 1955, Loughead immediately went to the school. He found five 
women whose tempers ranged from mild to rather extreme anger. 
All represented families of the lower economic or cultural level in 
the community. None attended P.T.A. meetings. Their argument 
was that Negroes had their own schools to attend, and they (the 
five women) did not want their own children going to school with 
Negroes. The superintendent patiently explained the United States 
Supreme Court ruling. But he listened to the complaints, keeping 
his temper and giving fair answers. After approximately two hours, 
the women tired of talking and left one by one. Their children re- 
mained in school. One mother who had refused to permit her little 
girl to enter class and had required her to stand in a corridor during 
the conversation beckoned to the child that she could enter the 
classroom. It was significant, recalled Superintendent Loughead, that 
the child went into the classroom quickly, perfectly happy to be a 
part of the school group. 

During the conversation, husbands of the women remained on 
the street adjoining the school. Loughead reported that he could 
see the men talking angrily together, but they made no effort to enter 
the school building. Previously Loughead had alerted the state high- 
way patrol to be ready in case of violence. At some place in the 
vicinity, a patrol car stood by. When the women left the school 
area, the entire group got into their vehicles and drove away. There 
was no further opposition. 

Superintendent Loughead said that only one person representing 
the upper social and economic level in the community voiced on ob- 
jection to him. A rather prominent businessman telephoned, but the 
superintendent’s explanation seemed to satisfy him; at least he 
realized there was nothing that could be done. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma, experienced slight trouble at first when 
a few white parents objected to their children eating in the lunch- 
room with Negro pupils, reported Superintendent Harry E. Sim- 
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mons. Within two or three weeks his office heard nothing more of 
this objection. 

The superintendent sets an example. When Louisa, Kentucky, 
began lifting the color bar at the elementary level, Superintendent 
William A. Cheek heard that there might be an objection from par- 
ents having children in the fourth grade. It so happened that this 
was the grade in which Superintendent Cheek’s own son would be 
enrolled. The schoolman told the teacher that two Negro pupils 
would be in the room and that he would like for his own son to be 
seated near them. The anticipated objection to Negro children being 
in the room did not materialize. But if it had, the superintendent was 
prepared to say, “Yes, I know. My boy sits beside them.” 

Superintendent works with school personnel. Under the dual 
school system, the Washington, D.C., administrative staff included 
two first assistant superintendents, one Negro and one white, di- 
rectly responsible to the superintendent for the general supervision 
of the city’s schools. One was in sole charge of all Negro schools 
and the other of white schools. Subordinate to the two first assistant 
superintendents were three white and three Negro associate super- 
intendents who were charged with directing varied schools and de- 
partments. 

Positions were also duplicated at the supervisory level. For ex- 
ample, heads of the city-wide department of English came in 
two’s—one for white and one for Negro schools. Slicing through 
the complexity inherent in double line administration, the super- 
intendent specified that “the unification of the administration and 
supervision of the schools is essential to a unified system.” His plan, 
therefore, combined former Negro and white schools under the di- 
rection of a single assistant superintendent, who in turn was respon- 
sible to the deputy in charge of school management and supervision. 
Having established a professionally sound blueprint, he reassigned 
personnel to make the best use of each person’s talents, special 
abilities, interests, and educational backgrounds. 

What about white teachers working under or with Negro per- 
sonnel? The Hancock County, West Virginia, superintendent found 
it no problem. He needed three white teachers to teach in the Dun- 
bar School with a Negro principal and four Negro teachers. In inter- 
viewing applicants for teaching positions, he asked the following: 

1. Do you object to teaching in an integrated school? 
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2. Do you object to teaching under a Negro principal? 

3. Do you object to teaching with Negro teachers? 

4. Do you object to teaching in a school with 70 per cent Negro 

pupils and 30 per cent white? 

The first three applicants answered all in the negative. The West 
Virginia superintendent told them they had jobs. After three years 
of teaching, not one had asked for a transfer. From all indications, 
the teachers seemed happy with the assignment, reported the Han- 
cock County official. 

Superintendent Carmichael of the Louisville, Kentucky, schools 
maintains that frankness tempered with good sense is the best policy 
in dealing with the staff. He minced no words in telling Negroes 
that “on the average the Negro teacher is not now as effective as 
the white teacher.” He explained that this is due to social, economic, 
and cultural factors. 

The statement placed him on the receiving end of numerous verbal 
rebuttals from Negroes, especially when they exceed in some en- 
deavor. When the all-Negro Central High School basketball team 
once walloped the white Manual High School by a one-sided score, 
the local Negro newspaper asked editorially whether the superin- 
tendent thought white basketball coaches were also superior to 
Negro coaches. Even at the risk of personal harassment, desegrega- 
tion problems and opinions should be declared frankly and discussed 
honestly with the chips falling where they may, in the opinion of 
the Louisville superintendent. 

The manner in which Carmichael and the Negro teachers aired 
their feelings pointed up the excellent lines of communications be- 
tween the two races in Louisville. Such communication is important 
in clearing up misunderstandings. 

Washington, D.C., discovered that racial barriers fell without 
open friction when lines of communication were kept open. In Wash- 
ington, the board of education and school officials knew where they 
were going and they let the people know. The community and the 
school faculties knew what was going to happen. However, within 
the system’s administration, a lack of communication resulted in 
Negro principals transferring poorer Negro students to the white 
schools and keeping the good ones in the Negro schools. Of the 
350 Negro students initially transferred to the formerly all-white 
Eastern High School in Washington, 125 had intelligence quotients 
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below 75, ranging down to 41. A reason for transferring the ill- 
suited students, school officials now say, is the great pride that 
Negro principals take in their better students. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRINCIPALS 


Most principals instituted desegregation under general policies 
outlined by their central offices. Because no two schools are alike, 
the specifics were worked out according to individual school situa- 
tions. 

Philosophy. Greensboro, North Carolina, and Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, principals established guiding philosophies at the beginning. 
Said Greensboro’s Gillespie Park Junior High School Principal M. 
Banks Ritchie, “No time will be lost as a result of integration; there 
will be discipline!” Principal Ritchie acknowledged that he is known 
for “iron hand” rule, which he feels is a necessary companion to 
patient counseling and guidance. Failure is imminent in situations 
like his without such a firm viewpoint, he advised. Muskogee prin- 
cipals developed a general philosophy with their teachers that Negro 
children should be treated in all instances just as if they were white 
children, even to the point of encouraging them to participate with 
whites in playground games. 

Principal distributes Negro pupils. In Salem, New Jersey, a 
random system of distribution of students in classes appeared to 
minimize complaints about favoritism or discrimination. Since the 
Salem schools used homogeneous grouping, rating according to 
ability, all students in each of the two groups rated were listed by 
grades on individual slips of paper and each grade was placed in a 
separate container. There were no racial designations on the slips. 
Late in August each teacher was asked to draw her quota of students 
from the appropriate container. This method was used so that not 
even the teacher would know until just before school opened whether 
she had Negro students in her class. 

When seven Negro pupils appeared at the Poplar Bluffs, Missouri, 
school in the first year of desegregation, they were assigned to 
separate rooms. It was thought that this would give white parents 
less occasion to request transfer of their children from any particular 
room because of many Negro children in any one room. 

Anne Arundel, Maryland, kept Negro pupils out of classes where 
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white teachers are known to possess strong anti-desegregation feel- 
ings. Newark, Delaware, purposely placed Negroes with teachers 
who were favorable toward desegregation. 

Should students be treated as individuals or as a group? In 
the second day of school a Poplar Bluff principal invited new Negro 
pupils into her office, presumably to get acquainted but in reality 
to give the teachers an opportunity to prepare the white children 
for peaceful and harmonious desegregation. In contrast, the Newark, 
Delaware, high school principal avoided calling Negro students as a 
group to his office, for he did not want thus to call attention to them 
as a group. Instead, he talked to them individually in halls and class- 
rooms. 

Principal sends mixed groups outside. When sending mixed 
groups out into the community, an Austin principal ascertained that 
Negroes in the group would be accepted at the places visited. If not, 
a shift was made to a place where the activity could be carried on 
without embarrassment to either race. Even before a group discussed 
a social gathering to include students of both races, the place to be 
visited was contacted to find whether Negroes would be accepted. 
This prevented Negroes from being embarrassed by knowing that 
the group was turned down because of them. 

Principal considers parent objection to Negro teacher. Parents 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, who objected to Negro teachers 
were requested to make their appeal for a change on the basis of the 
teacher’s competence instead of his color. Almost all parents agreed, 
and their children usually remained in the same classroom. Also 
in Montgomery County, principals worked out many problems of 
desegregation with their advisory councils, which were composed of 
community representatives, or with their P.T.A. executive com- 
mittee. 

Principal takes action in areas of uncertainty. There are many 
touchy areas in the initial mixing of races. To deal with them, prin- 
cipals took courses of action which sometimes sacrificed smaller 
goals for larger. For instance, a Greensboro principal was faced 
with a transportation problem involving the races. Students at his 
school charter city buses for transportation to local football games. 
The principal thought that trouble would arise if the Negroes rode 
in the buses. He did not want the whites to discontinue the bus 
trips, fearing they would blame the Negroes for this and thus resent 
them even more. The principal called in the Negroes and frankly 
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told them his view. He also mentioned that he could not refuse 
them if they wanted to ride the buses. To avert trouble, therefore, 
the bus trips would have to be discontinued unless they, the Negroes, 
“did not particularly want to go.” The Negro pupils indicated that 
“they had their own transportation.” Even though he considered it 
grossly unfair, Ritchie considered this approach the lesser of two 
evils. Eventually the problem will solve itself, he said. “Time heals 
everything; patience counts.” 

Principal helps Negroes with their grooming. Armchair writers 
predicted that Negro pupils’ poor grooming, due to general low 
economic status, would create a major problem. However, only two 
systems noted difficulty arising from poor grooming. A Charlotte 
junior high principal mentioned that a Negro girl once came to 
school wearing blue jeans. The principal asked her to wear more 
appropriate clothing. 

Douglas Elementary School in Louisville, where 83 whites attend 
classes with 243 Negroes, took a positive approach to the problem. 
Children attending the school came from low economic levels—the 
city’s lowest, said the Negro woman principal. Yet the children 
looked clean and fairly well groomed. “We emphasize cleanliness 
and grooming,” the principal reported. “Many of our children come 
from homes without running water, much less hot water. We invite 
parents to send these children to school early in the mornings to 
use school showers. Clothes are often provided at school. These 
clothes are furnished by charitable organizations. Parents appreci- 
ate this, and they are happy that someone cares enough about their 
children to provide the services.” 

Principal ready with a speech. A Charlotte principal expected 
many complaint calls from parents and readied himself with a well 
planned speech which he planned to give in answer to their com- 
plaints. The speech went like this: “It makes no difference how you 
or I feel about desegregation. It is the law of the land, and as Ameri- 
can citizens we must obey the law. The superintendent and the 
board have decided to comply with the law, and therefore it is my 
responsibility to see that this thing works. If I don’t want to do this, 
then I must resign my job, and I do not want to resign.” The prin- 
cipal has not had to use the speech many times, but when it was 
used, patrons accepted it and seemed to be satisfied. 

Principals subject to threats and intimidation. Attempts will 
be made to intimidate responsible officials, said Clinton Principal 
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Brittain. Common tactics involve use of threat by telephone and 
letter. “The purpose is to destroy the mental and physical health 
and stamina of persons in leadership roles,” he said. Lies and mis- 
interpretation of facts are used to lower the status of school leaders 
in the eyes of the public. These leaders are enveloped by community 
pressures. Their security and their professional futures are at stake. 
Making the problem even more difficult is the fact that state legisla- 
tures have enacted 23 or more different laws designed to prevent or 
forestall desegregation. “School people are figuratively caught in the 
jaws of a vise comprised of legal contradictions, public opinion, 
and professional welfare,” said Brittain. Not only are Negroes being 
embarrassed by discrimination, but also a goodly number of teachers 
are being made miserable and in some cases are forced out of the 
profession during a period in which there is a teacher shortage. The 
educator trying to do an honest job will find some support. During 
the heat of the Clinton controversy, Prinicpal Brittain received 
hundreds of letters from 37 different states and 13 foreign countries. 
Before the Edward R. Murrow television show, “See It Now,” on 
Clinton and the Law (January, 1957), the mail ratio was three to 
one favoring obedience to the United States Supreme Court’s de- 
cision that schools should desegregate with all deliberate speed. 
After the Murrow show, this favorable ratio increased to nearly 35 
to one. Outside support is gratifying, but what the principal needs 
most is local support. What is the answer? In Principal Brittain’s 
opinion, hope lies in public enlightenment and the American herit- 
age of fair play. 

Principal must take a stand. In Greensboro, the principal of the 
Gillespie Park Junior High School softened no words in stating that 
he was “scared” during the first days of his school’s desegregation. 
And the principal, M. Banks Ritchie, is no small man. He towers 
over six feet and is huskily built. Over 100 people voicing rebellion 
gathered before Gillespie on opening day. John Kasper, the anti- 
desegregationist, was in town. Ritchie’s school is located in a low 
economic area where Negroes are moving in, making white home- 
owners angry because they fear the Negro migration will adversely 
affect real estate values. 

“Tf a principal doesn’t like the position he finds himself in, he has 
three alternatives,” stated Clinton’s Brittain: (1) resign his job; 
(2) defy orders and suffer the consequences; or (3) go ahead with 
desegregation. Most principals do not want to quit their jobs, he 
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says, nor do they want to run the risk of spending five or so years 
in the federal penitentiary if the court orders them to desegregate. 
“It’s clear cut. You either obey the law or you don’t. You're a law- 
abiding citizen or you’re not,” said Brittain. 

Practically all principals elected to follow the law, and a West 
Virginia administrator said that it takes “guts” to make it work. 
“No matter how you feel about the question, it’s necessary to keep 
your feelings to yourself and let the people know that it is your job 
and you’re going to do it,” he said. This West Virginian further 
stated that if a principal gives one bit of encouragement to parents, 
the lid is off. “You cannot even listen to angry parents without their 
thinking you are agreeing with them. If you listen and say nothing, 
then the parent leaves thinking that he has your sympathy, and he 
proceeds to act on that assumption.” 

Boards and superintendents must render brave executive leader- 
ship to implement desegregation, but on-the-spot leadership must 
be given by principals, who face front-line opposition from outsiders, 
parents, dissenting students, and teachers. According to the reports, 
at least one factor seems common in their approaches. It is that when 
a principal spoke, he meant it, and, on the points that mattered, few 
backed down from positions taken. When a crowd of yelling teen- 
agers arrived at a Baltimore junior high school, the principal, recog- 
nizing them as former pupils, went to the car and requested them to 
leave. After a moment of hesitation, they did. 

When former pupils at another Baltimore junior high school in- 
vaded the corridors to enlist recruits, the principal ordered them 
away. When seven pupils in a girls’ senior high school cheered the 
parade of strikers heard outside classroom windows, they were 
summarily suspended for a week by the principal. They were per- 
mitted to re-enter only after bringing their parents to the principal 
and promising good behavior in the future, with parental guarantee. 
Few warnings of punishment were made by principals without the 
intention of carrying them out if the need arose. There was no bluf- 
fing. Naturally, the temperaments of individuals vary greatly, some 
being slower to act than others, some inclined to give persuasion 
more chance, some inclined to wait longer than others for the re- 
bellious behavior to subside of its own accord. No matter what the 
tempo, however, the fact remains that the common denominator in 
action by principals was intention to stand by the position taken, 
right or wrong. The very action of taking a position seemed to arouse 
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the need to challenge it, to find out if it would hold. Once having 
been tested, the strength of a position is known. 

To counter a stay-out-of-school movement centering about a high 
school in a low socio-economic section of Baltimore, Principal John 
Schwatka exercised commendable leadership in an unpopular task 
by televising a message to pupils and parents in south Baltimore 
and to the general public. In this message he listed certain actions 
which he might be obliged to take as principal. These included: 

Privilege of making up back work may not be granted. 

Permanent indoor recess periods will be necessary. 

Ineligiblilty for sports, plays, trips, band, choir, and all such ac- 

tivities may result. 

Cancellation of complete football or other schedules may be nec- 

essary. 

Cancellation of all evening affairs, proms, and plays may take 

place. 

The $3,500,000 school addition may be endangered. 

An auction to raise funds to send pupils on a trip may be can- 

celled. 

A pupil exchange with another high school may be postponed. 

Principal uses psychology. At Ronceverte, West Virginia, the 
high school principal, Domenick Gaudino, averted anticipated trou- 
ble by using an indirect psychological approach. During the be- 
ginning of a new session, some white students blocked the main 
entrance to the school and would not move to allow Negro girls to 
pass. There were no improper comments from either the boys or 
girls, so far as could be ascertained, and the action appeared to be 
good natured. However, the boys did not move aside, so the girls 
went to another entrance without trying to force their way. Some 
Negro boys remained in the background several feet away. When 
the matter was called to the principal’s attention, he called all of 
the boys into the building before the bell had rung. Nothing more 
was said at the time. 

The following morning an assembly was scheduled at which the 
band was to play for the first time without its director, who had 
been granted a leave of absence because of illness. The principal 
asked for permission to address the students following the flag 
salute and also to direct the band in the national anthem. Because 
of his serious and thoughtful manner, the faculty and students felt 
that his remarks would be in regard to the preceding day’s incident, 
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and there was a sudden hush throughout the auditorium. Principal 
Gaudino began talking slowly. He repeated the flag salute with spe- 
cial emphasis on “with liberty and justice for all,” and then asked 
the students rhetorically if they fully realized what a pledge of al- 
legiance meant. He reviewed briefly his years as a high school 
teacher, his interest in students, and his work in reorganizing and 
directing the band; his regrets when he entered the army on leave 
of absence during World War II; and his return to the school at the 
war’s end, first as a teacher and later as a principal. He spoke of 
the countries where he had served—countries which had no “liberty 
and justice”; of the cemeteries where he had seen flags waving over 
the graves of American boys and of flag-draped caskets of others 
who had pledged their allegiance to the flag and had given their 
lives to preserve the liberty and justice for which it stands. He called 
to the students’ minds those former students and graduates who had 
served bravely and died in battle, and those who had come back and 
made fine records in various professions. The school had a proud 
heritage, he said, and he would be deeply sorry and ashamed if any 
students should thoughtlessly forget and do anything to bring dis- 
honor to such a record. Then he said that for the first time since he 
had laid down his baton to go to war, he desired to pick it up again 
and to direct the band in “The Star Spangled Banner.” His intensity 
of feeling moved the members of the band in such a way that they 
caught his spirit and played as they had never played before. The 
students were then dismissed. 

No mention had been made of the unfortunate incident the day 
before, but the students understood and they left the auditorium 
thoughtfully and more quietly than was their custom. 

This instance of skillful handling of a potentially explosive situa- 
tion was reported by a Ronceverte High School business education 
teacher. The principal found a way of handling the situation as a 
matter of education. 

Disciplinary measures, which could so easily have caused resent- 
ment and might possibly have led to other incidents of a more se- 
rious nature, were avoided. The principal’s obvious sincerity 
persuaded his students of the necessity for self-analysis, with the re- 
sult that so far as his school is concerned, the problem of desegre- 
gation seems to have been solved. 

The principal and his teacher. In schools having teachers who 
harbor hostile attitudes toward desegregation, principals found 
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themselves handicapped in securing complete team backing. A Char- 
lotte principal suggested that administrators take every teacher into 
their confidence, give them all the details, and ask for their coopera- 
tion and prayers for everyone involved, including themselves. “Our 
job is to teach whoever comes through the front door,” said another 
principal. “Who they are, how well we like them, is immaterial. If 
we can’t do the job on this basis, we should resign.” 

One West Virginia principal reported that his desegregation 
problems were greater because he was no longer able to employ the 
type of teacher needed in any school—desegregated or not. 

White principals reported that special attention should be given 
to Negro teachers assigned to predominantly white schools. The 
Negro teacher will obviously be under a strain in new surroundings 
and will need help. A West Virginia principal met the first Negro 
teacher in his school before the fall session opened, talked with her 
about her work and the school philosophy, and showed her around 
the entire plant. On opening day he met her so that she would not be 
alone entering the building. He took her to the faculty lounge, where 
she was graciously received. At the beginning of each period he in- 
troduced the Negro to her students. Only a few students have shown 
resentment toward her, and a personal conference with each of 
these improved civility and understanding on the part of students. 
The principal reported that the Negro teacher was well accepted 
and has made a good adjustment. 

The Negro teacher needs complete backing if trouble is to be 
avoided, stated a Gap Mills, West Virginia, principal. His Negro 
teacher ranked above average in ability, but she had the misfortune 
of having a group of fifth graders “who wanted to have a good 
time.” The teacher leaned over backward to get the group’s coopera- 
tion. She was reluctant to take disciplinary action. The principal, 
however, assured her of his backing and told her to let the students 
know that they could not continue misbehaving. This she did, and 
all the students took her seriously except one boy who continued to 
make trouble. When she informed the principal of this condition, 
he took the student into his office and, with the door open so the 
class could hear, gave him a sound spanking. The trouble ended. 

At a later date, the same West Virginia teacher found it neces- 
sary to place a student in a certain seat, and in so doing put her 
hands on him. The following day the student’s parents appeared at 
school to object. The principal firmly informed them that all teachers 
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have the right to touch pupils, and that the Negro teacher had done 
nothing that white teachers were not doing every day. The explana- 
tion did not satisfy the parents, and they visited the superintendent. 
Although he gave them a courteous reception, the superintendent 
backed the principal and teacher. He made it clear that the teacher 
acted within her rights and that she was supported by both the 
principal and the school board. This incident ended a situation 
which could have become troublesome had either the principal or 
superintendent given the parents any encouragement. 

Principal works with students. Firmness is the keynote in deal- 
ing with white and Negro boys, advised the principal of Union 
High School in Monroe County, West Virginia. He told of a Negro 
boy’s being frightened by white pupils who shouted for him to run 
or they would throw rocks at him. The Negro ran into the house of 
a white person, seeking protection. The principal counseled the 
Negro never to run but to stand his ground. Then if the whites 
bothered him, he was to report it to the principal, and the offenders 
would be punished. This gave the Negro needed assurance, and he 
stopped running. The whites left him alone. 

The principal should follow through on every report of trouble 
of racial nature. As an example, a new doctor in Hazard, Kentucky, 
a native of Alabama, reported that Negro boys had delayed his 
daughter’s going home from school. Without hesitation, the prin- 
cipal secured the facts, which showed that Negro girls, not boys, had 
delayed the doctor’s child. Actually, it amounted only “to their 
talking ugly to her.” By obtaining the facts quickly and presenting 
them personally to the complaining party, an incident was avoided 
which could have wrecked Hazard’s entire desegregation program. 
No matter is too small for concern when it involves the race prob- 
lem, advised school principals in Hazard. 

Principal works with P.T.A. In Austin, when Negroes arrive 
at P.T.A. meetings and “back to school night” programs, a white 
principal makes it a point to greet them at the door the same as he 
does white parents. 

In Louisville, the P.T.A. at the Douglas Elementary School, which 
is predominantly Negro, is integrated. The president is a Negro, and 
the secretary is a white person, reported the principal. 

Various reports indicate that principals follow the pattern of 
working out their own desegregation procedure in close cooperation 
with their faculties, parents, students, and community groups. Said 
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Superintendent Hickey of St. Louis: “Local autonomy limits the 
dimensions of each problem so far as possible.” St. Louis principals 
dealt concretely and specifically with the changeover as it affected 
their own schools and left possible difficulties in other areas to the 
principals directly concerned. In this way desegregation in various 
systems was reduced from a “big spectacular” with emotional over- 
tones to the rather commonplace local matter of just getting children 
in school. In St. Louis people living outside a particular district were 
not permitted to complain at the central office about what was hap- 
pening at another district. The first question asked any parent want- 
ing to complain was: “Do you live in that district?” If the answer 
was no, he was told: “You can’t make a complaint here.” 

Principal makes use of janitor. A janitor at one West Virginia 
high school helped tremendously in avoiding trouble. He watched 
for trouble spots and reported them to the principal, who was thus 
able to take action before incidents developed into problems. For 
example, in one case a Negro girl, who school officials later found 
“had been imported to cause trouble,” was overheard encouraging 
other Negro girls to bump into white boys and then report to the 
principal that they had been mistreated. The girl was immediately 
called in and warned. This was all that was necessary, because as 
soon as her intentions became known, she quit school and returned 
to the North. 

Responsibility of the Negro principal. The Negro principal of 
a predominantly Negro high school in Greenbrier County, West 
Virginia, devoted much time counseling pupils desiring a transfer to 
white schools. He went over the curriculum they would have an op- 
portuntiy to choose from and advised them to move slowly on such 
things as extracurricular activities and spend most of their time on 
academic work. He further cautioned them to “take the chips off 
their shoulders” and not look for trouble. One looking for trouble 
usually finds it, he said. He suggested that, should they encounter 
embarrassing situations, the students ought to return to him and 
talk about them before doing anything. More important, he tried to 
develop pride for their own race within the Negro students and a 
feeling of confidence and ease in the presence of whites. He told the 
Negro students that they must be prepared to take “funny remarks” 
without assuming them to be an attack on their race. 

This same West Virginia Negro principal reprimanded a group of 
NAACP members who had entered his high school and had toured 
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it from room to room, making a self-appointed investigation. On 
discovering their presence, the principal immediately approached 
them and asked for their cooperation. He was reported as saying to 
the group that until they learned the common courtesy of asking 
permission to enter and visit a school, they were not ready for de- 
segregation and were doing their race more harm than good. The 
group left without disputing the principal’s words. 

Farther South, a Negro principal in Austin, Texas, believes in 
saying nothing outside the school concerning the transition while 
working for it with the central office. He did venture to say that 
Negro students would have to “get more on the ball” along academic 
lines if they were going to be successful in white schools. At that 
time, he stated, the better Negro students were transferring to white 
schools, and even they were having trouble meeting academic 
standards. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


Teacher attitude and teacher conduct greatly affect success or 
failure of a desegregation program. In an Indianapolis high school 
a white girl and a Negro boy were walking down the hall discussing 
plans for a program in which both were to appear. A teacher drew 
the girl aside and asked loudly enough for the boy to hear, “Are 
you a Negro?” The incident was immediately known all over the 
senior class, with most pupils and teachers sympathizing with the 
two students. 

On the other hand, a social studies teacher at another high school 
was thought to get along with Negro students better than some of her 
colleagues because she told her classes, “I reserve the right to dis- 
like what you are doing regardless of your race or religion.” She at- 
tempted to carry out impartial discipline. The Negro students seemed 
to understand and like this. 

Teacher’s sincerity is important. “If, by chance, my students 
are watching my reactions, I trust they have caught the depth and 
sincerity of my feelings in working toward an acceptable desegrega- 
tion in our high school,” said a Poplar Bluff, Missouri, teacher. This 
kind of reply prevailed in reports. Teachers often mentioned use of 
the “golden rule” as a guiding philosophy. They also endorsed al- 
most unanimously the guiding attitude that because Negroes are 
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people they should be taught and treated as one would teach or treat 
any other human being. 

Getting to know Negro pupils. Acquainting herself with dom- 
inant characteristics of Negro pupils—their social habits, religion, 
physical traits, and background—helped a Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, instructor to understand better the children with whom she 
worked. This teacher also noted that discovering any particular 
talent a Negro child may have and giving him the opportunity to 
perform before the class enhances his status. 

Teacher overcomes her prejudices. “Each day during the first 
two weeks I gritted my teeth because I resented the Negro boy being 
there, and yet I did not want to do anything to let the other students 
know my feelings. It was during the third week that I looked at the 
Negro boy and saw that he was bewildered and dejected by what I 
was teaching. Almost instinctively I smiled at him and received a 
broad grin in return. Suddenly his color disappeared and he became 
just another student, and for the first time in the two weeks I felt at 
ease.” This Austin, Texas, instructor realized that although she dis- 
liked the pupil’s race she could not neglect her responsibility for 
teaching the pupil and making him feel at ease. Since then the Texas 
teacher has learned to accept the Negro as “just another student.” 

Teacher greets the new student. A Louisville second grade 
teacher wondered how she would feel and how her children would 
react when a Negro child enrolled in her class. After a few days 
of school, the principal introduced at the classroom door a mother 
and her little Negro daughter. The teacher looked down at the new 
pupil; two big brown eyes looked up at her. Making the introduc- 
tion a pleasant welcome, the veteran school lady quickly said, “I 
was just telling someone this morning that if I got any little boy or 
girl like you I hoped it would be a little girl with pigtails and little 
blue bows, big brown eyes, and a big smile just like yours.” When 
the pair entered the room, the teacher sensed that each child ac- 
cepted the girl as she saw her. There has not been an unkind word, 
thought, or act or any difference made because of her color since. 
The children have been kind and helpful in every way, this teacher 
reported. 

Teacher must guard against special treatment for the Negro. 
Perry, Oklahoma, schools encountered a difficulty when teachers 
and students went even further than expected to assist Negro pupils. 
The Negroes developed an attitude of superiority and in many cases 
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demanded special treatment which could not be granted them or 
any other students. “If I were to repeat this phase of our experience,” 
said Perry Superintendent Dr. Melvin Self, “I would place greater 
emphasis on ‘equal’ treatment and develop special guards against 
‘overdoing’ the care given these students.” As a preventive measure, 
the often-repeated advice was, “Make no distinction between races 
in conversation or actions.” “Do not give the Negro child recognition 
just because he is a Negro,” suggested several Marion County, West 
Virginia, teachers. “We must maintain the principle that a person 
who earns recognition will be given recognition by the group.” 

Teacher meets the challenge with good instruction. A Kentucky 
teacher grouped children according to ability, providing for individ- 
ual differences, and assigning students to special reading classes 
when they encountered difficulties. She also conferred with parents, 
whom she found eager to help when ways were outlined showing how 
they could help their children. The same teacher also assigned stu- 
dents to be big sister and brother helpers throughout the year to new 
pupils. This aided in making new friendships. 

In Mayfield, Kentucky, teacher Florence Wyman ignored the 
possibility of change in established attitudes by undertaking a re- 
laxed but exceedingly firm emphasis upon mental outcomes desired 
in the year’s work. “Quiet and consistent stress upon intellectual 
goals from ‘bell to bell’ unquestionably minimized opportunities for 
friction on social and emotional levels, and students fell into the 
pattern of maturity and dignity without a trace of tension. Needless 
to say, this steady program necessitated detailed planning and un- 
flagging execution. Vagueness or insecurity on the part of the teacher 
as to subject matter or aims could, in my opinion, quickly culminate 
in hazardous confusion in similar situations. 

“T believe men grow tall by stretching up, and therefore subscribe 
to the theory that the vast majority of my pupils carry an intellectual 
potential which it is both my duty and my challenge to stretch. This 
belief I hold for white or Negro, slow or fast, barbarian or Greek,” 
continued the Mayfield teacher. “As long as I teach, I shall con- 
tinue to search for ways to improve my work and to hope that ‘next 
year’ will be better both for me and for those who name me as their 
teacher.” 

From a Jefferson County, Kentucky, English teacher comes this 
optimistic viewpoint. “The same methods, motivation, punishment, 
and rewards will not work for all students, but the deciding factor 
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certainly is not race, creed, or color. We have also learned that the 
reward to a teacher is the same when eyes light up with under- 
standing, whether those eyes belong to a Negro or a white student.” 

First grade teachers at the Hazard, Kentucky, Broadway Elemen- 
tary School made no mention of color in classes. They expressed 
few opinions and did not report Negroes’ progress in conversations 
with town lay people. The teachers knew that such information 
eventually gets back to Negro parents, with only resentment result- 
ing. Such information should be kept as a professional “family 
matter.” The teachers tried acting with a “father and mother” attitude 
toward wayward Negro children without proper background. 

The Hazard first grade teachers allowed the children to select 
seats themselves. They made no pointed effort to change dialect 
other than setting an example. The Negroes are grouped in reading 
circles according to ability, but the teachers try if possible to spread 
them out when embarrassment is caused by too many falling into 
one group. In one first grade class it so happened that a Negro 
child fell in each of the four reading groups. At the first of school 
one Negro first grader drew pictures only of colored people. The 
teacher made no mention of it, but the girl has since begun mixing 
the colors of people in her pictures. The same girl asked her 
teacher why she pronounced words like “never” and “little” differ- 
ently from other children. The teacher explained that she (the Negro 
child) pronounced “ers” like “ahs,” and if she liked “er” better, 
all she would have to do would be to say “er.” The girl did this and 
without being conscious of the source of her “ahs.” 

The coach helps to carry out the plan of desegregation. 
Coaches are generally respected and enjoy high prestige among 
students. Favorable attitudes by coaches can influence large seg- 
ments of the student population. A Charlotte high school football 
mentor told his team that they had a perfect right not to like the 
Negro students and to oppose desegregation. But he made it clear 
that since the law required Negro students be in the school, any 
team member who got himself mixed up in actions which would 
reflect on the school or the team would be dropped immediately 
from the squad. 

Guided by their coach, the Petersburg High School football team 
in Monroe City, West Virginia, led a movement to see that nothing 
happened to harm Negro pupils at Petersburg High. 

Responsibility of the Negro teacher in carrying out a plan for 
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desegregation. A male Negro taught mathematics and served as an 
unofficial counselor for Negro students at the mixed Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, high school. In the beginning the Negro teacher dis- 
cussed with the principal the importance of seeing that no incidents 
arose in class and that no student said anything of an uncompli- 
mentary nature. If such occurred, the Negro teacher was to let the 
principal know. For the first few days the Negro conferred daily 
with the principal. He was enthusiastic over the friendly attitude 
and good will shown by students. He helped the administration in 
adjusting Negro students and acquainting the officials with the 
home situations of the Negroes. The principal said that he heard 
not one single adverse comment made by a teacher, student, or 
patron during the Negro’s first year of teaching at the Ponca City 
white school. 

A Weirton, West Virginia, newspaperman observed this about 
the coach of Cove Junior High School: “The students idolized him! 
They hung on him like leeches, and they proved their regard when, 
at a banquet, they presented him with a gorgeous watch and al- 
most tore down the ceiling with their cheers when he appeared.” 
He was a Negro. 

In schools with integrated faculties there was some evidence 
that rowdiness and disciplinary problems were reduced, stated the 
author of the book, Schools in Transition. 

A teacher’s techniques and understandings depend in part upon 
the supervision offered. It was discovered in Montgomery County 
that the Negro teachers were weak in art, music, and physical edu- 
cation programs; these were the areas in which the white schools 
had traveling teachers and the Negro schools did not. After three 
months, however, the Negro teachers, through study and help by 
white teachers, were using these skills successfully. 

When asked if white students made derogatory remarks to her, 
a Monroe County, West Virginia, Negro teacher, the first Negro 
faculty member of a formerly all-white consolidated rural school, 
said: “Oh, yes, they have, but I paid no more attention to them 
than I would have if they had been Negro students in the school 
where I taught last year.” She recalled that when some small white 
boys hid behind the corner of a building and called out, “Look at 
that nigger,” she continued with her duties and paid no attention to 
them. “I would say to myself, ‘If they called me John and John is 
not my name, then I would not answer. Therefore, when they called 
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me a name which is not my name, I merely paid no attention to it. 

The same Negro related that once on her way home from school 
she noticed a small group of white boys playing in the street. On 
seeing her, they ran between two buildings, picking up small stones 
as they ran. The Negro said to herself, “I’m going to have trouble.” 
As she passed, the boys yelled, “Nigger,” and several threw rocks. 
The woman steeled herself, smiled, and continued on her way 
without even turning her head. Before she had taken many steps, 
she overheard one little boy say to the others, “She must not be a 
‘nigger.’ ” 

This woman also said that the Negro teacher must be prepared 
to accept certain slang expressions that whites have used for years. 
She recalled an incident which happened at the first faculty meeting 
which she attended in the fall. The coach during the course of the 
meeting got up to leave, commenting as he did so: “I would like to 
be excused. I have a football game tomorrow, and I am busy as a 
‘nigger at election.’”’ The room quieted; the coach left, not realiz- 
ing what he had said. “I paid no attention to the remark, and the 
faculty meeting continued as usual,” remembered the Negro teacher. 
“The next day the coach came to me and asked if I would accept his 
apologies, saying that he certainly did not mean to insult me. I 
told him I was happy to accept the apology, but reserved the right 
to come to him and apologize when I made a similar blunder.” 

Negro teachers who had not themselves been placed in desegre- 
gated schools reported that much time was spent in helping pre- 
pare their Negro students for the adjustments that would have to 
be made when they enrolled in desegregated schools. Some Negro 
teachers kept in touch with their former students, helping them 
with the academic problems encountered in the white schools and 
counseling them concerning their personal problems. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STUDENTS 


Students, both white and Negro, have a tremendous responsi- 
bility in making desegregation work, stated superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and even students themselves. The great majority 
of students are good school citizens. It becomes the responsibility 
of this great majority to conduct themselves in such a way that the 
few students who are troublemakers or have racial prejudice will 
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be discouraged and stopped from doing things that tend to upset 
a smooth transition from segregated to desegregated schools. 

Students have met the challenge better than most other groups. 
An excellent example of this is found in an article written by a 
student and carried by a desegregated North Carolina high school 
student newspaper. 


When the Charlotte [N.C.] City School Board agreed to admit five 
Negroes to previously all-white city schools, magazine and newspaper 
writers and photographers pictured a juicy news story. 

They came from near and far to obtain pictures of the first Negro 
student to enter Central in 35 years. What did they expect? Would 
they have come if only an ordinary opening school day had been ex- 
pected? It hardly seems so! 

They came anticipating a hot story with all the trimmings—fights, 
insults, and maybe even dynamite. 

They came with their cameras, their triple-X film, their stenographic 
equipment, and their preconceived ideas for a lead story. 

What they witnessed was quite different. They heard a few hecklers. 
(Has there ever been a crowd without them?) Nothing more. Within 
15 minutes after the opening bell had rung, Central High students were 
getting to work. 

Of the many pictures taken, only a few will be or have been printed. 
The stories written will be short. Central will not make the headlines 
of the country’s large magazines and newspapers. 

The history books will tell only of Little Rock High School in Ar- 
kansas or Hattie Cotton Grammar School in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Central will get a far greater reward than this type of notoriety. 

The students and teachers are to be congratulated for the way a “deli- 
cate” situation was handled. According to Ed Sanders, Central’s is a 

“magnificent” student body. 

This fact is recognized not only by people inside Central but also 
those on the outside. 

A photographer asked if he might stay for several days to observe 
the reaction of the student body. Mr. Sanders agreed while telling him 
that nothing would happen. 

He later entered the principal's office and said only these words: 
“You were absolutely right.” 

This was a great compliment to the students at Caen A critical 
situation had been thrust into their hands. They handled it well. Had 
they not accepted the problem placed before them in an adult manner 
(adult meaning mature), everyone concerned could have been hurt in 
one form or another. 
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It has not been asked that integration be approved; instead, it is 
asked that the laws of the United States be obeyed. Breaking these laws 
won’t change them. 

Mr. Sanders is not the only person who had faith in the Central 
student body. Many others believed in the outstanding character 
shown by the students during the first few days. It is now our duty to 
live up to this faith invested in us for the remainder of this year. 


This student-written editorial, clipped from Charlotte’s Central 
High School newspaper, The Rambler, well illustrates many stu- 
dents’ reactions to desegregation. The editorial exemplifies educa- 
tors’ main contention from the start: As far as children are con- 
cerned, desegregation will work. Like those in Charlotte, pupils 
realized this and actually let adults know about it in Mexico, Mis- 
souri. Student-written editorials in school newspapers openly com- 
batted such hostility as that shown by some adults downtown. 

A small minority of students, the same group which had always 
been troublesome, did create disturbances in several systems from 
Baltimore to Austin. But the record shows that students as a whole 
were the most helpful group in implementing desegregation pro- 
grams. 

Students form welcoming committee. Pupils of St. Louis’s 
Central High School joined with faculty members in an advisory 
group to welcome and assist Negroes transferring to the school. 
Older white students helped the new Negro students in filling out 
registration cards and in guiding them on a tour of the school. 
Student members of the committee were briefed beforehand by 
teachers on their duties and attitudes. 

Student council accepts responsibility. In another St. Louis high 
school, student council members set up tables to give Negro boys 
and girls every possible assistance. The president and the secretary 
of the Seminole, Oklahoma, high school student council took an 
active part in enrolling Negro students and making them feel wel- 
come. In Clinton, after resistance by parents and students had 
forced Negroes out of the high school, the high school student 
council, under the leadership of its president, met and passed a 
resolution asking students and parents of the community to comply 
with the law. 

White students attempt to be friendly. In many places, white 
students made special efforts to be friendly to Negroes during the 
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first stages of desegregation. Josephine Boyd, the lone Negro in 
the 2,000-pupil Greensboro Senior High School in 1957, brought 
her lunch in a bag the first day of school. The following day four 
white girls asked her to join them at lunch. Irate citizens called the 
girls’ parents the next day, criticizing their gesture. The parents 
did not mind the girls being friendly to the Negro but were worried 
about their safety. They called the high school principal, seeking 
advice. He could only tell them, “This is your little red wagon.” 

A Charlotte white high school girl suffered the same ostracism 
when she ate dinner with the one Negro girl in her school. White 
students made slurring remarks to the girl, and she discontinued 
lunching with the Negro. 

White students give advice. A white boy at Austin’s Travis 
High School said, “They are guys just like the rest of us. When you 
get to know them, there are some you like and some you don’t.” 
The boy gave this advice concerning personal relations with them: 
“Don’t say ‘nigger’ around them. If someone does, the best thing 
is to ignore it. The Negro will, and if the white students act like 
they didn’t hear it either, it is much easier on the Negro than if 
someone tries to apologize.” The same boy stated, “Be nice and 
treat them like any other student during school hours.” He thought 
it best not to associate with them away from school and in school 
activities. When whites go on trips and Negroes are not allowed to 
eat in the same establishment, some white students should go back 
to the kitchen and eat with the Negroes, the boy further stated. 

Another Austin student said: “When a white tries to bully a 
Negro student, the best thing for other students to do is to com- 
pletely ignore the situation and not censure the white or take part 
on either side. Usually the white boy does this because he wants to 
get a laugh, and if nobody laughs or recognizes what he is doing, the 
act loses its effectiveness. You cannot take the Negro’s part, but if 
everyone ignores the remarks, the bully soon learns to leave the 
Negro alone.” 

After the initial novelty of desegregation had worn off, white 
students left Negroes pretty much to their own in Austin, and the 
Negroes tended to segregate themselves in the lunchrooms and 
social activities. 

A Monroe County, West Virginia, white girl was of the opinion 
that if parents would leave the students alone, they could work the 
thing out. She advised students not to carry home accounts of little 
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incidents that happen at school between students of the two races. 
She made the mistake of discussing with her parents an incident in 
which a Negro girl broke line while waiting for water at the school 
fountain. Her parents became angry and wanted to head a movement 
to do something about it. Their child found it difficult to convince 
them that the Negro’s action was not unusual, even among whites, 
who quite often break line. 

White students respond to agitators. When “roughnecks” cir- 
culated a petition in Somerset, Kentucky, calling for a student walk- 
out, a pretty, popular cheerleader, when asked to sign the petition 
at a local drugstore, retorted: “I’d rather attend school with Negroes 
than your type!” Because of the girl’s popularity and influence 
among other pupils, the petition movement was squelched. 

Clinton pulled out of its crisis because students stuck with the 
school, said one source. Certain student leadership groups, such as 
the football team, “stayed with it every day, all the way,” and some 
pupils returned to school against the wishes of their parents. At the 
height of the disturbances there were only 50 students who trans- 
ferred to other schools, and these soon began coming back, re- 
ducing considerably the total number of transfers. 

At a Baltimore junior-senior high school which was the hardest 
hit by a walkout, class officers of student organizations remained 
throughout the day, and no one in the senior class was absent. Out- 
side, strikers were yelling for other pupils to come out, taunting 
those remaining in school. The football team, which had a Negro 
member, actually played a scheduled game the same afternoon, 
after announcing that it would play only if the Negro player were 
permitted to go along undisturbed. 

At another Baltimore senior high school, which was disrupted 
by student strikers, student council officers took charge. Student 
participation in handling disciplinary matters is an established 
policy at the school. The principal, who had been warned that trou- 
ble might take place on Monday, phoned 12 boys who composed 
the school’s student council, asking them to be on hand early Mon- 
day morning, to select 12 additional boys to help, and to take their 
customary charge of the grounds and surroundings. The strikers 
visited the school in the middle of the day but picked up very few 
recruits. The 12 council members and the additional 12 boys re- 
ceived citations from the principal in school assembly for their 
good work. 
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When a woman invaded a Baltimore classroom where a Negro 
was teaching French, two white girls rose and rebuked her for mak- 
ing insulting remarks. The woman withdrew. 

The Negro student. The main problem of the Negro child is a 
sociological-psychological one, a St. Louis Negro teacher reported. 
It is hard for him to acquire a conception of self that is conducive 
to good mental health. Besides undergoing problems common to 
both white and Negro children, he has additional ones more or less 
peculiar to Negroes, such as coming from a preponderance of lower- 
class families, broken homes, and homes where maternal authority 
is dominant. He has special concern about skin color, hair texture, 
and other physical features. There is also an extraordinary impor- 
tance attached to matters of social status. The problems arise from 
pressure by the white majority group. When the full rights of a cit- 
izen in a democracy are given the Negro, the peculiar problems of 
his race will diminish, opined this teacher. 

The average white, unless he has been subjected to social or 
economic abuse sometime during his life, has no conception of the 
dilemma facing the Negro. One white teacher received an insight 
into one Negro girl’s feelings when she read a composition entitled 
“What Just Punishment Should Be Meted Out to Adolph Hitler?” 
The girl wrote: “He should be put into a black skin and set down in 
the midst of a white community.” 

Responsibility of Negro student in carrying out a desegrega- 
tion plan. Despite the social persecutions which they have suffered, 
Negroes may still be considered as having definite responsibilities in 
desegregation implementation. The Negro pupil must perform to the 
best of his ability, and his attitude should be positive. This will help 
to make a desegregation plan successful, respondents emphasize. 
A Gap Mills, West Virginia, Negro senior girl pointed out that most 
Negro students are behind in their studies as compared to white 
students. But the Negro student can catch up if he works hard 
enough and if his teacher will help him, she said. Further, he must 
face the fact that longer and harder study is necessary, especially 
in the beginning, to catch up scholastically and win the respect of 
white students and teachers. The girl also recommended that Negro 
students not hide themselves in corners and be self-conscious. They 
should try to do things, and when they make mistakes, which they 
will, they should laugh at themselves and go ahead. The girl found 
that when she laughed at her mistakes, the whites accepted her more 
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readily than when she sulked. The young lady tried out for basket- 
ball and committed many mistakes at first because she did not know 
the game. “It was rough, and the other girls made it rough for me 
because they did not want to lose their place on the team. Because 
I could take it, I soon found a place on the team and the others ac- 
cepted me,” she said. 

Negro pupils should curb complaints. Another West Virginia 
girl stated that her father instructed her before entering the white 
school that if whites bothered her she was not to run to the prin- 
cipal. The girl’s father told her she would have to take the hard 
knocks and settle them herself. This was difficult to do at first, re- 
called the Negro girl, but the fact that she did not carry all her 
problems to the principal soon helped in gaining respect from the 
white students. 

Advice for Negroes from a Negro girl. Constance Spotts, a 
Negro high school student at Ronceverte, West Virginia, advised 
Negro students to start off slowly and “don’t feel that you have to 
be seen.” She said: “If one goes in swimming, he doesn’t start in 
deep water. He usually starts in the shallow end.” Be above taking 
offense at remarks such as “nigger,” she recommended. Consider 
people who abuse you as coming from a lower class not having had 
the benefit of proper training. The best thing is to feel sorry for 
them, she added. The Negro girl also philosophized that students 
should not try to be something they are not, but be proud they are 
Negroes. She referred to the fact that some Negroes try to copy 
white girls’ cosmetics, which makes them look ridiculous. 

The Spotts girl made the mistake of expecting favors from 
teachers and the principal, especially when she got into trouble. 
During her first month in school, a white boy slapped her because 
she had taken his seat. The principal called them into his office, 
treated them both alike, and punished both of them. At first the 
Negro girl thought his action unfair, but later she realized that it was 
the only action the principal could have taken. She recognized that 
she too was at fault. “Connie” Spotts reported that she is happy 
with her new high school program and looks forward to a nursing 
career. She considers her educational program better than it had 
been in her former high school. 

How some Negro pupils handled jokes and offensive remarks. 
A bad fire broke out behind the lunchroom one morning in a Green- 
brier County, West Virginia, school, and several students, both white 
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and Negro, were involved in extinguishing it. At lunch, while the 
boys were talking about the fire, a big white boy suddenly turned 
to Negroes behind him and said, “Boy that was some fire. Looks like 
it scorched some of you fellows.” Everyone quieted, waiting for 
trouble. Even the white boy realized he had spoken unwisely. A 
Negro boy stepped out of the lunch line, walked up to the big boy 
and calmly said, “Yes, that was a hot fire, and it looks to me like it 
scared some of us so bad that we turned plumb white.” Everybody 
in hearing distance roared with laughter, and the tense moment 
was over. The Negro student, instead of taking the remark as an in- 
sult, accepted the joke and made one in return. This kind of atti- 
tude aids harmonious desegregation. 

An Austin Negro student recalled: “One white boy started to 
get funny with me by saying that he did not feel too good since he 
had gotten a bad sunburn yesterday and that he was looking aw- 
fully dark. I laughed at him and said, ‘Don’t let it worry you boy, 
look at me; ’ve got a permanent tan.’”” The wise Negro boy after- 
ward said to an interviewer, “If you keep your temper and ignore 
catty remarks, bullies will leave you alone. If you get mad, they will 
continue to pick on you.” 

Negro student uses special talent to help others. A Monroe 
County, West Virginia, Negro student mentioned special talents as 
helpers in gaining acceptance for himself and other Negro students. 
He excelled as a piano player and could play “boogie-woogie” and 
other music high school students like. This made him popular, and 
he was in the center of student groups most of the time. 

Paul Toliver, a star Negro athlete at Gap Mills, West Virginia, 
school, said, “Push your special talent.” Because of his athletic 
ability and his willingness to push himself forward, this Negro boy 
helped not only himself but other Negroes in the high school to be 
accepted and respected by the whites. 

An Austin Negro made the first string football team at Travis 
High School. During the games the boy sat at the end of the bench. 
Soon a few white teammates moved down to sit with him. After the 
first game, he found himself in their midst. This Negro boy, who 
drives a Model A Ford to school with a confederate flag painted on 
one side, is quite popular among the students. 

Older Negro students help the young. Three Negro seniors in 
Newark, Delaware, helped other Negro children in the new situation. 
One Negro boy, Ronald Hayman, attended the Newark white school 
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because he felt his leadership was needed there. It was a sacrifice for 
him because he had to adjust to more competition and higher stand- 
ards and lost the opportunity for a scholarship. The other two 
boys, Kenny Hall and Arthur Money, were exceptional athletes 
whose skill in sports soon earned the student body’s respect. The 
three boys, in addition to winning the admiration and friendship 
of the whites, enhanced the morale of other Negro children. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 


The majority of reporting educators singled out parents as formi- 
dable “gremlins” in desegregation machinery. Typifying this opin- 
ion is H. L. Ellis, principal of the Ashland, Kentucky, high 
school: “The only derogatory remarks I have heard, and they are 
very few, have come from parents. It is my firm belief that if the 
matter is left up to the youngsters, there will be little, if any, trouble 
in connection with this problem.” 

Yet many parents lent active or passive support. On the passive 
side, a Columbia, Missouri, lawyer said: “As far as I’m concerned, 
those Negro pupils could stay in their schools from now on, but I 
know they are not going to. Therefore, I hope a few will be as- 
signed to the school where my children attend so they won’t grow 
up feeling as I do about the Negroes.” 

On the active side, a dozen St. Louis mothers, continuing a long- 
standing custom, sincerely welcomed new Negro pupils and their 
parents along with others on opening day in their school district. 
The mothers rendered assistance to the pupils and their parents in 
filling out enrollment blanks and invited them to become members 
of organizations and to work for the school. These volunteer parents 
aided in setting a pattern of wholesome human relationships for the 
entire St. Louis community. 

Baltimore white and Negro high school students were asked, 
“Did your parents discuss integration and how you should act in an 
integrated school? If yes, what did they say?” Approximately 75 
per cent of the students indicated that parents had discussed it with 
them. Replies revealed that Negro parents tended to stress “hard 
work and study” while white parents, for the most part, emphasized 
proper attitude and behavior. 

A random sample of white parents’ instructions follows: 
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“If I was to get angry not to call any race name.” 

“That the Negroes didn’t want to change schools any more than 
that they had to: so I must be nice to them.” 

“TI should be friendly without getting too thick.” 

“Have nothing at all to do with the Negro kids.” 

“Be nice about it, stay with your own group of friends, and if 
trouble seems to start leave immediately and come home.” 

“Tm ashamed; I can’t tell you.” 

Sample Negro parents’ instructions to their children included: 

“Be open-minded, talk up, study hard, and don’t force yourself 
on anyone who does not enjoy your company.” 

“If you expect to be a success, you must be courteous, study 
hard, and don’t go around with a chip on your shoulder.” 

“Try it. If I didn’t like the integrated school I could always go 
back to Sumner.” 

“This is the day my parents have been praying for; that I may 
have the same opportunity as all other children. They told me, 
‘Take every advantage of the opportunity; make every minute 
count.’ ” 

“Just be normal.” 

Negro parents co-operate. Poplar Bluff, Missouri, Negro parents 
cooperated when called in for parent conferences at the J. Minnie 
Smith School. They contributed financially to the community drive 
and to any enterprise conducive to the betterment of the school. 
They expressed attitudes of being well pleased with their children’s 
progress, stated Mrs. Grace B. Steward, the principal. “They want 
their children to conform to our society and to enjoy the same 
privileges and advantages that our white children enjoy.” 

The attitude of some Negro parents during Nashville’s crisis 
was noteworthy. “It has been fortunate that the Negro parents have 
been so level-headed and cooperative,” Superintendent W. H. Oliver 
said. “At one school which was the scene of serious disturbances 
..., the mother of a Negro girl going to school there was invited 
to join the P. T. A. She joined; that is, she is a dues-paying member. 
But she has never attended a meeting. Why not? She wrote the 
woman principal,” Oliver continued, “telling her that she, as princi- 
pal, had so much trouble as a result of her daughter enrolling at the 
school that she, the mother, was not going to attend the P. T. A. 
meeting unless she was positive it would cause no trouble for the 
principal.” 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE POLICE 


Use of police power in a democracy is naturally distasteful to 
citizens, and any educator prefers its exclusion in his implementa- 
tion program, even at the expense of enduring a few minor disturb- 
ances which might not occur with police on the scene. However, in 
many communities desegregation of schools has little chance of suc- 
cess without the cooperation and active support of law enforcement 
officers. The most democratic-minded educators cannot overlook 
this reality and must work with police before and after desegrega- 
tion begins. Systems activating programs with the police functioning 
passively rather than actively had backfires or breakdowns: for 
example, Little Rock, Mansfield, and Clinton. Places actively em- 
ploying law enforcement agencies, such as Greensboro and Louis- 
ville, implemented desegregation with relatively little trouble. 

The fact that police are charged with public safety does not 
mean that school officials can assume that protection will be pro- 
vided. Schoolmen should initiate requests for police support and 
maintain liaison with the agency. The law enforcement agency’s 
primary responsibility in desegregation is to prevent incidents rather 
than quell disturbances after they begin. 

Attitudes of police officers and the political climate greatly in- 
fluence the effectiveness of police. For instance, a sheriff who holds 
an elective office may uphold a law technically, even if the majority 
of his constituents do not favor it. But he might not enforce the law 
in an aggressive spirit, which can make a difference at times. Be- 
cause of this and other factors, one Charlotte principal recom- 
mended securing prior assurance from law enforcement agencies 
that they will take positive action against outsiders or adults who 
incite mob violence or attempt to urge students to act improperly. 

One superintendent recommended that if the police cannot as- 
sure immediate, decisive, and bold action, a system should post- 
pone its desegregation. 

Additional police help often needed. Supplementary law enforce- 
ment aid should be available to local police, especially in small 
towns not equipped to deal with many aspects of desegregation, such 
as professional agitators and the crowds that flock to them. As 
long as Southern communities are in the “test tube” stage of de- 
segregation, segregationist and rabble-rousers will probably come 
in, said a number of sources. The fact should be recognized and 
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police supplements mobilized to support local law enforcement 
agencies if needed. 

During the Clinton crisis, two local attorneys, supported by the 
city recorder, went about organizing and mobilizing an auxiliary 
police. “Maybe we didn’t do the right thing,” one attorney said, 
“but the police were sitting around wringing their hands and not 
doing anything, and the time comes when somebody has to get up 
and do something.” 

The state should feel some obligation to assist, in particular for 
small towns, said a reporter of the Clinton situation. The availa- 
bility of help from the state was an unknown factor in Clinton when 
the attorneys and city recorder mobilized the auxiliary police. 

Recognizing the imminent possibility of riots, various repre- 
sentatives of the law enforcement agencies in Cairo, Illinois, sup- 
plemented their forces to insure that no major race disturbance 
would occur. The local police force had been tripled in size through 
the use of auxiliary police; the sheriff’s force was present, and the 
sheriff had asked for and received the cooperation of the state police; 
the F. B. I. was likewise alerted in case of a federal statute violation. 
On the day of the new term in which the Negro children were to re- 
port to the white schools, a group of white citizens formed near 
one of the schools to prevent the Negro children from entering; 
however, police acted immediately and dispersed this group, and 
no further groups were allowed to form. It is certain that if the police 
had not taken quick and positive action, desegregation would have 
been delayed in Cairo, according to observers. 

Police must take a firm stand and act quickly. The majority of 
citizens will accept desegregation on the basis of abiding by the law 
for law’s sake. A small minority will not accept the social change 
on any basis and will attempt to delay or prevent it at every possible 
turn. Therefore, police should at the outset let it be known in clear 
language that offenders unlawfully hindering desegregation will be 
dealt with severely. This should be no bluff. Quick and decisive 
action should be executed against the first offenders so that there 
will be no misunderstanding of police intentions to enforce the law. 

The record shows that whenever this was done disturbances 
ceased almost immediately. Noteworthy examples are Greenbrier, 
West Virginia; Newark, Delaware; Monroe County, West Virginia; 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee; and Louisville, Kentucky. Had police at 
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Little Rock, Clinton, and Mansfield initially taken firm action against 
agitators, turmoil at these places might not have occurred. 

Numerous appeals to reason failed to deter the opposition to 
desegregation started by picketers in half a dozen Baltimore ele- 
mentary schools, nor did they prevent a strike staged by about 
half the pupils in a south Baltimore school. However, the dis- 
turbances ended abruptly following police warnings that school 
picketers would be arrested. Baltimore’s police commissioner, the 
late Beverly Ober, consulted with civic leaders and legal advisors 
and decided that since “discretion, persuasion, and forebearance” 
had not met with “the success which the citizens of Baltimore have 
a right to expect” then, henceforth, there would be a strict enforce- 
ment of the laws. In a warning broadcast repeatedly by radio and 
television, Commissioner Ober pointed out the difference between 
peaceful assembly “in halls or other appropriate places” and the 
creation of disturbances in front of the school. The latter, he said, 
“will cease tomorrow or violators will face arrest.” 

In Monroe County, West Virginia, the sheriff and municipal 
policemen did not wait until trouble started before letting the com- 
munity know that they would tolerate no disturbance. The sheriff, 
himself a man from the deep South, stated in the beginning that it 
was not a question of what he believed but of law enforcement, and 
he and his deputies were going to see that this was done. This firm 
attitude aided the county’s smooth progress in desegregation. 

Standing firmly in the background during St. Louis’s implementa- 
tion was a bi-racial police department which over the years, through 
in-service training, had become increasingly cognizant of and com- 
petent in the area of race relations. As the symbol of impartial au- 
thority, their position had been made clear: Anyone who tried to 
organize a student strike or a parents’ demonstration would be ar- 
rested on charges of incitement to riot and interference with school 
operation. The positive and decisive stand by persons in authority 
discourages any movement directed at delaying or disturbing the 
orderly implementation of desegregation, which helps to explain 
why no such opposition movement in St. Louis ever developed into 
effectiveness. 

It was the opinion of many people in Charlotte who were fa- 
miliar with the situation at one school that, if the police had taken 
immediate action against a couple urging students to demonstrate, 
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a disturbance might have been averted. The police did arrest the 
agitators, but not until they had incited considerable anger among 
the young people. 

Keeping police informed. To operate effectively, police must be 
kept fully informed. Louisville Superintendent Carmichael person- 
ally kept the local chief of police completely advised of all develop- 
ments. The St. Louis superintendent’s office posted police officials 
with regard to each step being taken in the desegregation program 
and advises other superintendents to do the same. 

Police should keep troublemakers under surveillance. Oak 
Ridge’s chief of police thought law enforcers should show as little 
strength as possible, remain in the background, and keep close tab 
on potential troublemakers during a desegregation transition. To 
maintain a close check on developments, police should maintain 
close liaison with school authorities and establish a network of in- 
formation sources, he advised. Greensboro’s chief of police, Paul 
D. Calhoun, also preferred this method. Calhoun planted an inform- 
ant as a member of the Greensboro White Citizens’ Council; this 
informant posted him on every move planned by the organization. 
When segregationist John Kasper entered town to stir up opposition, 
Calhoun could easily have arrested Kasper on a disturbance of peace 
charge. But he deemed it wiser to allow the segregationist free- 
dom rather than to force him underground. Through its system of 
information sources, Greenbrier County, West Virginia, kept pos- 
sible troublemakers under constant surveillance. 

Police responsibility in controlling picketing. Many school sys- 
tems underwent picketing demonstrations. The board of education 
building in Louisville was picketed. Picketing occurred at a Nash- 
ville school, and some white parents removed their children from 
the school. Picketing took place at Baltimore’s School 34 in late 
September during the first year of desegregation. The next day it 
spread to half a dozen other elementary schools in or close to the 
south Baltimore area. Baltimore police learned quickly that it took 
only a few pickets to start a crowd forming; once that happened, 
parents of small children were afraid to have them exposed to 
possible rioting and violence. 

Picketing is a difficult method of opposition to combat. Police are 
naturally reluctant to interfere with any citizen’s conduct so long 
as it might fall within the general designation of the exercise of the 
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right to assembly or free speech. Picketing as a rule is lawful, and 
since picketing at schools was new for most systems, no rules of 
behavior existed for testing it. But when it became fairly evident 
in Baltimore that picketing demonstrations were interfering with 
school operations and that they were not likely to die out of their 
own accord, steps were initiated to evolve a lawful position in 
breaking them up. Baltimore finally curbed picketing with the strict 
enforcement of two Maryland laws, one against inducing or attempt- 
ing to induce a child to absent himself unlawfully from school and 
the other against disturbing “‘any public school session.” 

Even though Nashville police at first permitted orderly picketing, 
authorities later reversed the ruling, and one group at a school was 
broken up because it was termed an “unruly crowd.” Police details 
were posted at potential trouble spots in Nashville. 

The St. Louis police made their position clear beforehand, and no 
picketing occurred. The position was that violators would be arrested 
on charges of incitement to riot and interference with school opera- 
tion. 

Police patrol schools in trouble areas. Police in Boone County, 
West Virginia; Greensboro, North Carolinia; St. Louis, Missouri; 
and other places patrolled schools in trouble areas. As a deterrent 
to vandalism, Greensboro police had patrol cars cruising around 
the school where trouble was most likely to occur on a 24-hour 
basis. St. Louis officials exercised special but unobtrusive vigilance 
as students passed to and from schools. 

In contrast, police in Greenbrier County, West Virginia, did not 
patrol schools, feeling that their presence might cause anxiety on the 
part of parents and pupils and would give troublemakers something 
to talk about. But the police stood ready to act immediately upon 
request from school officials. 

Nashville did not patrol troubled schools at night, and the Hattie 
Cotton School was dynamited. Had a police cruiser patrolled the 
area, the bombing might not have occurred. 

When St. Louis integrated, police cars cruised the streets around 
every high school with instructions to break up all gatherings. 

Police break up mob demonstrations. Should a mob or large, un- 
ruly crowd develop at a school, the police chiefs of Oak Ridge, 
Clinton, and Greensboro, among others, recommend that the wisest 
course of action is for policemen to move into the crowd as quickly 
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as possible, arrest the ring leaders, and swiftly move out. Mobs in 
most cases are not effective without leaders, advised the law enforce- 
ment Officials. 

During the heat of the Clinton incident, only eight miles from Oak 
Ridge, the police chief of Oak Ridge received information concern- 
ing an armed Negro convoy moving out of Oak Ridge and heading 
toward Clinton. The chief notified the state police, which moved in 
quickly, stopped the convoy, disarmed the members, and possibly 
prevented bloodshed by the timely action. Coping with mobs or un- 
ruly crowds requires a well-trained police force, the Oak Ridge chief 
emphasized. 

Example of model police action. Officials implemented the grad- 
ual desegregation at Greensboro with highly effective police support. 
The manner in which Chief of Police Paul B. Calhoun and his 
officers and men carried out their duties could be considered a model 
approach. 

Calhoun anticipated trouble at only one of Greensboro’s two de- 
segregated schools. No disorders were expected at the high school, 
where one Negro girl had entered. Gillespie Park Junior High, in a 
low socio-economic area where five Negroes were to enter, was 
adjudged the trouble spot. Chief Calhoun and his assistants devised 
a definite strategy to avert trouble. 

It was not believed good policy to show force in large numbers at 
the school. Therefore, only two officers in uniform were stationed 
at the school. Both directed traffic as a functional, unobtrusive pur- 
pose for their presence. Both officers were bright, young, and had 
proved themselves in previous tense situations. Their presence 
lent an air of authority on the scene without conveying the impres- 
sion that trouble was expected. 

Some one hundred people gathered in the school block on open- 
ing day, led by the head of the local White Citizens’ Council. Chief 
Calhoun placed twenty men on emergency standby two blocks away. 
All other members of the 169-man police force were alerted through- 
out the city. State highway patrolmen were also in town observing 
but were not present at the school. 

Eight officers in plain clothes, including Chief Calhoun, stationed 
themselves among the crowd at the school. The plain-clothesmen 
were also younger officers of the department picked because there 
was less likelihood of their being recognized than older members. By 
mingling with the crowd, the plain-clothesmen could sense the peo- 
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ple’s feeling and spot leaders if the crowd got out of hand. They could 
quickly pull out these leaders, an action which would probably dis- 
perse the group. Arrest was planned only as a last resort. Chief 
Calhoun, something of a student of psychology, understood that 
many objectors harbored resentment and if they could “get it off their 
chest” by protesting in a crowd without causing undue trouble, he 
considered it wise to allow them to carry out the demonstration. 

All the Negro students arrived in one car. They were escorted by 
plain-clothes officers, who were not recognized by the crowd. The 
White Citizen’s Council leader, a local carpenter, harangued the 
people as the children approached the school. Chief Calhoun asked 
him twice to quiet down. When he did not, Calhoun asked him to 
leave and personally led him away because he was blocking the 
children’s entrance. This action was practically unnoticed by the 
crowd. The man was not arrested. Without their leader, the crowd 
dispersed. 

During the first month of school a traffic officer remained on 
duty in front of the Gillespie School from 7:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Here again Chief Calhoun deemed that the presence of a traffic 
officer with a functional duty rendered a note of authority to the 
scene without it appearing that he was there to handle desegrega- 
tion problems. At night, patrol cars cruised the area to discourage 
vandalism or any attempt at breaking and entering. 

After rocks were thrown through the windows of Superintendent 
Ben L. Smith’s residence, Chief Calhoun assigned officers in patrol 
cars to keep an eye on his place at all times. 

Negro students carrying switchblade knives in school were sent 
to the police for disciplinary action. Chief Calhoun handled these 
cases by calling in the students’ parents. If the parents accepted 
responsibility for a youth’s future behavior, the youth was given a 
second chance. ) 

Use of plain clothes men advised. It is interesting to note the 
difference between the use of police in plain clothes and police in 
uniform. When officers in uniform are present at an opening day of 
desegregation and permit people to “get their feelings off their 
chests,” the crowd receives the impression that the police, since they 
say nothing, are agreeing with what they do. Therefore it might be 
wise to follow Greensboro’s plan of employing plain-clothesmen in 
crowds, unless the police plan to act immediately when agitators 
start to jeer or make remarks at Negroes. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF LAY GROUPS 


Lay groups can help carry out desegregation as well as prepare for 
it. Church people in particular may be effective. A Newark minister 
proved helpful in the city’s program by holding study groups 
throughout the school year of 1954-1955. They were mainly for 
white parents, but Negro consultants were brought in to assist. 
Churches in White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, condemned 
strikes that had taken place in the city. A Negro minister in Hazard, 
Kentucky, counseled Negro students who had erred in their con- 
duct in the formerly all-white high school. 

Sometimes actions by ministers of the gospel may seem to fail, 
but the moral issue becomes clearer. A Clinton preacher assisted a 
Negro being abused by a crowd and for his pains was attacked by 
the same crowd. A minister who spoke out against segregationists 
in Mansfield, Texas, was ostracized by elements of the local popula- 
tion, who called him a “‘pinhead preacher.” 

Citizens should not expect police and public officials to deal with 
the problem alone. Public officials and police need support and re- 
assurance from the community and, in many cases, positive pressure. 
Leading citizens in Clinton tardily tried to handle a difficult law en- 
forcement problem that probably could have been “nipped in the 
bud” had there been community-supported police action at the out- 
set. There was a need for someone or some group to say, “Desegrega- 
tion is right,” as well as, “It is the law.” 

In Newark, Delaware, the local NAACP provided liasion be- 
tween Negro people and the schools when necessary. 

The value of individual and group responsibility cannot be over- 
looked in a desegregation program. “I hope your study will help 
show the way to a better understanding of a great program in human 
cooperation,” wrote the Poplar Bluff, Missouri, superintendent of 
schools, George R. Loughead, to editors of this book. “It is quite 
apparent that the elements which make or break an integration 
program are human elements. It is not the population size of the 
community nor even a Southern background versus a Northern 
background of the citizens concerned.” 

If Superintendent Loughead is correct, then members of lay 
groups must accept their share of responsibility for the development 
of “human cooperation” as one way of carrying out a plan for 
desegregation. 
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SUMMARY 


From the information submitted by superintendents, principals, 
teachers, students, and others, it is obvious that putting into action 
and carrying out a plan of desegregation is an undertaking which re- 
quires positive cooperative action on the part of many individuals 
and groups. A number of successful techniques and ideas were re- 
ported, but superintendents and others recommended caution in 
adopting these without a careful study of local conditions. A tech- 
nique reported successful in one school could fail in another school 
where conditions are different. 

There was complete agreement that the superintendent must ac- 
cept responsibility for giving positive leadership in carrying out a 
plan of desegregation. 

Over and over, both principals and teachers indicated that they 
were in doubt as to how they as individuals would react to desegrega- 
tion, but when it actually came their doubts were replaced by con- 
fidence and the desire just to do a good job of teaching boys and 
girls. 

Although there were a few students who protested, they, more 
than any other group, found it easy to adjust and often took the lead 
in helping to make desegregation work. 

Quick and firm police action is without question a must if a school 
district in a troubled area is to be successful in carrying out a deseg- 
regation plan without riots and other public disturbances. 

Already mentioned but repeated here for emphasis is this recom- 
mendation of schoolmen: “Develop a good plan, be sure your police 
will take quick and firm action, and once you start don’t back up or 
give in on any phase of the plan. One retraction opens the way for 
many additional complaints and often complete failure.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


Working with the Press and 
Handling Special Problems 


policies should a principal and other school officials follow 

in meeting and working with the press? What happens on 
the first day that the Negro enters the formerly all-white schools? 
What can be done on that first day to avert trouble? What about 
student walkouts and other problems that arise as a result of de- 
segregation? These are some of the questions covered in this chap- 
ter. The examples tell how school people have dealt with these 
problems in the past; they may help others in the future. 


We: the press help make desegregation successful? What 


NEws MEDIA 


The vast majority of reporting officials paid compliments to 
media practitioners for their handling of desegregation news, but 
in some instances they disliked the methods used in securing news. 
St. Louis newspaper policy-makers took the position that they 
would report any legitimate news created by opposition groups, 
but would not try to make news by over-playing their activities. 
Thus a poorly-attended mass meeting held in St. Louis for the pur- 
pose of opposing desegregation got only as much news space as any 
other meeting of one hundred or so persons—a couple of para- 
graphs in an inconspicuous place. On the opening day of high school 
desegregation, when inflammatory literature attacking desegrega- 
tion was handed out, the St. Louis newspapers made no mention of it. 

Newspapers of Anne Arundel County, Maryland, played down the 
transfer of Negro students to white schools, but the public was not 
denied information concerning the movement. A month after school 
opened, for example, the paper carried—inconspicuously—a story 
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to the effect that seventy-two Negro children had transferred to 
eleven white schools. 

Full explanation of each desegregation step at Wilmington, Del- 
aware, was published as it was undertaken, by local press and radio. 
In special press and radio conferences, held frequently, the Wilming- 
ton administrative staff described the problems met, indicated the 
questions being raised, and benefited from the information given by 
reporters. 

A Poplar Bluff, Missouri, newspaper editor refused to print an 
excessive number of stories on the local program of desegregation, 
either for or against. His announcement concerning opening of the 
elementary school to all pupils appeared in a general column of 
school news and was not headlined. The editor even “turned thumbs 
down” on an article suggested by the superintendent, who, calling 
attention to the local harmony in desegregation, wondered if a news 
article and pictures would be in order. A reporter conferred with his 
editor about the suggestion and reported back that the editor felt 
that such an article would do more harm than good, in that it would 
call desegregation to the attention of people who would be much 
opposed. He thought it might set someone off on a vicious tirade. 
“I am more and more convinced that this was a very sensible pol- 
icy,” said the superintendent. 

An Ashland, Kentucky, editor and superintendent had an under- 
standing that the editor would clear with the superintendent all 
hearsay information before publication. One young Ashland writer 
called some parents and started asking leading questions. The 
superintendent discovered this. A call to the editor of the newspaper 
was sufficient to stop the investigation. 

An example of what the press can or cannot do in carrying out 
successful desegregation is found in an article written by a Char- 
lotte Observer staff reporter after the city’s first year of desegrega- 
tion. The newspaper worked cooperatively with the local board of 
education throughout its initial stage of desegregation and has been 
consistently in sympathy with the board’s actions. However, an 
article written at the end of the first school year summing up what 
had happened to the Negro children in Charlotte’s schools carried 
a headline, “ ‘Spit on Her,’ Woman Yells Near Harding.” In the 
text below the large headline was a statement which said that be- 
cause Charlotte had desegregated without force of court action 
“there are white and Negro leaders alike who are quietly proud of 
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that fact.” Many people reading only the headline and not the con- 
text would think that Charlotte had allowed white students to spit 
upon the Negro children, whereas in reality the program was quite 
successful, and the leaders were pleased with the outcome. The story 
said as much, but the headline was misleading. It could have been 
headed, “Charlotte Citizens Proud of Steps Taken to Comply With 
Supreme Court Regulations.” Newspapers desiring to aid desegrega- 
tion programs should use headlines which help develop proper 
citizen attitudes rather than those appealing to the sensation-seeking 
reader, said a school official. 

Working with news media representatives. Some educators bit- 
terly criticized news reporters’ methods of obtaining information 
relative to desegregation. By stationing themselves at schools in 
anticipated trouble areas, reporters and cameramen, in their efforts 
to report the news, actually instigated happenings by their presence. 
The individual newsman, although he has a job to do, is of course 
usually polite and cooperative. However, the great numbers of 
newsmen and photographers who descended on some districts of the 
South were the cause of additional trouble for schoolmen. 

In handling newsmen, various approaches have been taken. In 
Clay County, Kentucky, it has been reported that local officials 
forced one hundred newsmen out of town. 

Eighty different reporters and camermen converged on Clinton 
during the height of its turmoil, each seeking an exclusive story. 
“Confronted by many problems of school administration in a tense 
situation, the proper school authority will be well advised to meet 
with all the reporters at the same time,” stated Principal D. J. 
Brittain of the Clinton High School. Such a press conference saves 
the administrator’s time and makes information available to all on 
the same basis. 

The local newspaperman, while an important agent in informing 
the public, can also misinform unless given cooperation and ac- 
curate information. Misinformation which circulated several times 
during the early years of desegregation in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, can be traced to: (1) educators who did not take the 
time to give newsmen all the facts so they could present accurate re- 
ports; (2) quoting of irresponsible sources in an attempt to “make 
news”; and (3) inexperienced news reporters. Montgomery County 
found that when a reporter was informed in advance of newsworthy 
events and was supplied with background facts, he would write an 
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accurate, informative article and respect the release date. Articles 
giving detailed facts seldom were cut by the editor, and they pro- 
vided a most important source of public understanding. 

The superintendents, principals, and teachers of Greenbrier 
County, West Virginia, agreed that out-of-town reporters and pho- 
tographers would be kept off school grounds and out of schools. 

Greensboro’s Chief of Police Paul B. Calhoun ruled that news- 
papermen had to leave school grounds after children entered schools 
on opening day. However, his opinion is that news media repre- 
sentatives should not be present at schools undergoing desegrega- 
tion. Calhoun believes their very presence creates incidents which 
otherwise would not occur. Ninety-five per cent of the commotion on 
opening day at Gillespie Park High School in Greensboro originated 
from outside news media representatives, stated Principal M. Banks 
Ritchie. At least eighteen of them were on hand for Gillespie’s open- 
ing. Ritchie permitted no newsmen in classrooms. He established a 
“no statement” policy for teachers and himself, and after the first 
day he allowed no photographers on the school grounds. 

In Austin, reporters entered schools without permission and at- 
tempted to take pictures and gather information about happenings 
in the high schools. The principals immediately called their editors, 
and the reporters were recalled. 

In a Charlotte school on opening day newsmen accompanied the 
Negro student into the school and to his homeroom. The principal 
told them to leave the school within five minutes. The journalists 
cooperated, leaving as requested. The principal felt that the pres- 
ence of newsmen and others highlighted the event to an extent that 
serious trouble would have developed if he had not ordered them 
away. At another Charlotte school, on opening day, a Negro stu- 
dent and her mother on arrival were taken over by newsmen and 
bombarded with questions. The principal stated that if he had it to 
do over again, he would attempt to meet the girl at the door so that 
she would not be bothered by the news people. When the principal 
did find out what was occurring, he immediately took the girl and 
her mother to the auditorium, where homeroom assignments were 
read out. Photographers and reporters followed her to the home- 
room, but the teacher stood firmly and told them they could not 
enter the classroom. 

At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, newsmen who were allowed to enter 
high school classrooms snapped a picture of a Negro boy sitting near 
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a white girl. The picture caused widespread criticism of desegrega- 
tion. 

Excessive publicity was avoided in Wilmington, Delaware. Nu- 
merous periodicals requested permission to write up the Wilmington 
story and to describe it pictorially. This, Wilmington authorities 
felt, was not in the best interests of their program. Much more 
progress could be made if desegregation were done quietly. Other- 
wise, support of many parents would be sacrificed. The Newark 
superintendent recommended avoiding all publicity for school lead- 
ers. He was nominated for a national award, but declined because 
he felt it unwise to accept this type of publicity. He was afraid it 
might hinder further plans or even upset what had already been 
accomplished. 


OPENING DAY 


Many considered opening day of school as the crucial testing 
point for desegregation. In spite of this fear, numerous systems re- 
ported it “a normal school day.” The big news of the day was that 
“there was no news,” said St. Louis Superintendent Hickey. “It was 
the quiet and undramatic culmination of years of educational pro- 
gramming and democratic practice and the outcome of contributions 
to the building of good will by many diverse community agencies,” 
he said. 

The first day Negro students entered the Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights, Missouri, High School, a visitor would have thought that 
colored and white students had been in attendance for years, an 
official reported. 

Newspaper reporters and photographers appeared in scores on 
opening day in Baltimore, getting the names and pictures of Negro 
children entering schools once closed to them. But if they expected 
any fireworks, they were disappoined. The opening day was gen- 
erally calm and as orderly as opening days ever are, with only a 
minimum of mixing, according to one report. (Later in the month, 
however, Baltimore experienced trouble.) 

But for numerous other schoolmen, from Greensboro to Little 
Rock, school opening was their day of baptism under fire. “I prayed 
that I could get through this day,” recalled one principal in a school 
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which underwent a tense situation. His problem was how to receive 
Negro children in the white school and continue normal operation 
with angry protesting crowds milling outside, newsmen entering the 
school, and telephone calls of protest coming in. 

Suggestions for avoiding opening day troubles. One Charlotte 
principal, to avoid an opening day spectacle, pre-registered his one 
Negro student, making it possible for her to stay home on the first 
day. The next day the girl reported and everything went smoothly. 

Another Charlotte principal notified the homeroom group to 
which the school’s one Negro student had been assigned to report 
early. The group arrived at eight o’clock, and the principal met the 
Negro student at the door and took him to his homeroom. To ease 
student tension when the school opened, the principal conducted a 
five-minute devotional over the school’s intercommunication sys- 
tem after all children were in their homerooms. This calmed many 
nervous people, he said. 

A mixed opening day assembly was considered unwise by a Char- 
lotte senior high school principal. Most schools assemble students on 
opening day to read out homeroom assignments. The principal no- 
tified all new students of their homeroom assignments through the 
newspaper and had all returning students to report to their last year’s 
homeroom. This action eliminated the necessity for assembling the 
school’s five hundred pupils and avoided a possible disturbance. 

At Fulton, Missouri, however, an opening day assembly was held 
at which both white and Negro students were present without mis- 
hap. The pupils were enjoined to be patient and tolerant until they 
came to a thorough understanding of each other. They were told 
what was required and expected of all students. 

Oak Ridge High School had an assembly on opening day, and a 
new Negro teacher of industrial arts was introduced. Officials wor- 
ried about their prudence in introducing him in open assembly, but 
their worry was unfounded. When Fred Brown, the Negro teacher, 
stood before them, the student body gave him a rousing ovation. 
Brown’s personality was such that not a single student request to 
drop his class was received. 

The Western Junior High of Louisville, Kentucky, attempted to 
maintain a regular procedure on opening day. But believing that 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” the principal 
provided for adequate supervision of all areas about the school by 
making definite assignments for the teachers. 
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STUDENT WALKOUTS 


At least a dozen principals were faced with student walkouts. In 
October, 1954, a number of students in three Washington high 
schools failed to report for classes. The action followed the widely 
publicized student demonstrations in Milford, Delaware, and in 
Baltimore. At the peak period of absences, about 2,500 junior and 
senior high school students were out of classes, although over 
100,000 pupils continued in school. Much absenteeisms stemmed 
from a fear of involvement rather than an objection to desegregation. 
Some of it was simply a desire to have a holiday. Effective leader- 
ship by school principals, decisive action by the superintendent, 
sensible management by the police, and the inherent good sense of 
most students and their parents prevented a prolongation of the 
demonstration. 

Ten per cent of the students struck in two high schools in Boone 
County, West Virginia. However, the movement quickly died out, 
the superintendent reported. 

In Oak Ridge, Tennesse, a leaflet went to students’ homes ask- 
ing parents to keep their children at home for at least nine days. 
Fewer than ten students were known to have stayed away from 
school as a result. Oak Ridge school authorities made no overt ac- 
tion to get children to return. A general policy had been set up re- 
quiring that after about two weeks students who were not in school 
be visited by attendance officers to determine why they were ab- 
sent. If they gave no valid reason, the state’s compulsory law would 
be read to them and appropriate action taken. 

According to reports, one student in Gary, Indiana, instigated a 
school strike resulting in “mass frenzy.” Apparently, it was the 
student’s desire to dramatize a tense situation, and this in turn served 
as a catalyst for city-wide disturbances. The school board adopted 
a firm policy, and the strike leaders “were encouraged to redefine 
their aims and to take credit for more democratic reasons for the 
mass truancy.” Reduction in tension was first noticeable when the 
board persuaded the strike leaders to change their demands from 
total exclusion of Negroes in the school on strike to inclusion of 
Negroes in these and all other schools in the city. This move to de- 
segregate all schools instead of just a few and the adoption of a firm 
policy by the school board went a long way toward alleviating Gary’s 
desegregation problems. 
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The Gary walkout was especially disruptive, however. Small chil- 
dren were turned back before they reached school by persons who 
told them that schools were closed. Anonymous telephone callers 
were busy throughout the trouble period, using various scare tech- 
niques to persuade parents either to keep their children at home or 
take them out of school. Among the special problems needing at- 
tention by principals and teachers when the disturbance began was 
the concern of parents. Confusion created by apprehensive parents, 
irrespective of their views on desegregation, interfered with orderly 
operation of the schools. This was one of the objectives of the rumor 
spreaders. The general position taken by school officials was that if 
a parent wanted to come and take a child home, he could do so. In 
some sections of the city, many did. 

To combat the walkouts, authorities announced in school as- 
semblies that pupils absent without excuse would be regarded as 
truant and would be subject to suspension or expulsion. In one high 
school six pupils were suspended. Three returned, two transferred, 
and one was expelled. In another school all absentees were inter- 
viewed individually when they returned. Those with acceptable ex- 
cuses were excused. Others were required to make up time after 
school, one hour for each hour absent. Another school required par- 
ents of suspended pupils to bring the student and confer with the 
principal. No student was allowed to return until the parent “guaran- 
teed good behavior” on the part of the student. Several high schools 
gave awards to school student leaders who helped keep the school 
operating in normal fashion during the walkouts. 


HANDLING UNPLEASANT INCIDENTS 


The handling of disciplinary problems during the regular course 
of operation consumes considerable administrative time in many 
schools. The addition of Negro students has increased the severity 
of these problems in some desegregated schools. Methods of han- 
dling incidents have varied. However, there appears to be a common 
denominator in approaches: All incidents of unusual character are 
investigated promptly to determine causes and means of prevent- 
ing recurrence. Such alertness by the Wilmington, Delaware, staff 
has paid off richly, reported school officials of that system. 

The importance of alertness was also stressed by Newark, Del- 
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aware, school officials. For instance, during the first week of school 
in Newark, two white girls drove off in a car with a Negro boy. This 
could have been the incident to wreck local desegregation planning. 
Officials immediately called the girls into the superintendent’s of- 
fice. The superintendent explained the possible repercussions and 
told one girl to avoid a repetition of the action or quit school. Later 
the girl did quit. No similar incident has occurred since. 

Similarly, a Negro boy seen displaying a knife in a Newark school 
was immediately called in by the principal and taken before a ju- 
venile judge. The judge required the boy to leave school, a severe 
action, but it was reported to have had a wholesome effect upon other 
students, who recognized that such misbehavior would be dealt with 
severely. 

Often minor incidents involving Negro and white students mush- 
room into big ones just because they involve the two races. For in- 
stance, trouble began in St. Louis when a white boy, using a water 
pistol in an attempt to squirt water on another white boy, showered 
a Negro girl instead. Subsequent hard feelings were a direct result 
of the personalities of the two students involved rather than their 
color, but newspapers picked up the story and the incident was ex- 
panded. While grievances were being aired, a few students tried to 
exploit the occasion and chanted, “Let’s go home.” Referring to 
the incident, Superintendent Hickey said, “I feel that I am still at a 
loss as to how to cope with the problem of little everyday skirmishes 
mushrooming into racial incidents simply because they occur be- 
tween white and colored kids.” 

Incidents occurring at Manual High School in Louisville were 
handled in this way: The teacher was “to nip it in the bud” on the 
spot. If the disturbance extended beyond the scope of the teacher’s 
control, he was to call upon the principal and assistant principal at 
once. If the principal deemed it necessary, he was to call for help 
from the city police force, which pledged quick and vigorous sup- 
port. 

A South Bend, Indiana, school developed an “SOS” technique by 
which teachers, social workers, and community leaders were alerted 
in the event of tension between racial groups. As soon as an SOS 
went out, a meeting was held, facts were collected concerning the 
incident, and an attempt was made to improve communications be- 
tween the people involved in the misunderstanding. 

Some officials let “the medicine of nature—time” operate in many 
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areas of conflict. People involved in incidents were not able to main- 
tain an intense bitterness over a prolonged period of time. 

For further information concerning the handling of incidents, see 
Chapter XIV (Pupil Personnel Problems). 


SUMMARY 


School people emphasized that proper use of news media is of 
vital importance in carrying out a desegregation plan. Most news- 
papers reporters, photographers, and others responsible for report- 
ing the news want to help the cause, but in order to do so they must 
have the cooperation of school officials. It was recommended that 
local newsmen be kept informed of possible happenings and be given 
the facts. If publication of certain happenings is considered in- 
advisable, then the newsmen may be asked not to publish the story, 
but should still be given the facts. This may prevent publication of 
misinformation gained from other sources. 

Several principals recommended that newsmen and photogra- 
phers, especially those representing out-of-town media, be asked to 
stay off the school grounds and out of school buildings during the 
first days of desegregation. 

The opening day of school during the year when desegregation 
begins is an important time. On this day everyone is usually “watch- 
ing and wondering,” and there are always some who are looking for 
a chance to cause excitement. Principals, teachers, law officers, 
and others should plan carefully for this day and take every pre- 
caution possible. As a rule, if the first few days go smoothly, then 
the onlookers, curiosity-seekers, and potential troublemakers will 
return to their regular pursuits. 

Investigation, quick action, and firmness are again recommended 
in handling student walkouts and other unpleasant incidents. 
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Part IV 
The Educational Program 


D EVELOPING readiness, preparing a community, and 
evolving and executing a plan for desegregation are all means to an 
end—the maintenance and improvement of the educational program 
for youth of all races. Smooth execution of the plan is important only 
to the extent that the educational experiences provided youth are 
kept free of emotional disturbances and develop the best in each 
individual. 

Part ITV concerns desegregation’s effect on the educational pro- 
gram. The big questions: Is it likely to suffer? If so, how can this 
be avoided? And finally, how can the educational program be im- 
proved? 

To answer these questions, one must first answer many related 
ones. How does the Negro student’s achievement level compare with 
that of whites? Were standards lowered, maintained, or improved? 
Did quality of instruction stay the same, improve to meet the new 
challenges, or decrease in efficiency? What curriculum adjustments, 
if any, are needed? What about guidance, pupil problems, and 
discipline? What happens to activities and social programs? What 
administrative decisions should be made in connection with the 
desegregation of the education program? The answers determine 
the important outcomes of a program of desegregation and in the 
final analysis determine the wisdom of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. 

Chapter XIII discusses the instructional program, including the 
academic ability of the Negro student, maintenance of standards, 
curriculum adjustments, teaching techniques, and administrative 
decisions concerning the instructional program. 

Chapter XIV discusses pupil personnel problems, including dis- 
cipline, and Chapter XV discusses the social program and student 
activities. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Instructional Program 


desegregation is a strong instructional program. It is so im- 

portant that many school systems put forth special efforts 
to strengthen their instructional programs before the transition 
began. A few years before desegregation, St. Louis effected a “three- 
track” curriculum, one for bright children, one for average, and 
one for slow. In addition, special classes were organized at certain 
grade levels to assist the gifted and retarded. Burnett, Texas, through 
better supervision and reduced teacher load, endeavored to raise 
the academic level of Negroes before mixing the races. 

Other schools, through intensive programs of in-service educa- 
tion, attempted to upgrade both white and Negro teachers. Greater 
stress was placed on teaching techniques designed to care for wide 
ranges of ability at each grade level. ““To maintain high standards,” 
reported a home economics teacher in Winchester, Kentucky, “‘it 
is even more important to think of each pupil as an individual and 
work for unity in a class. We take each child where he is and help 
him to set goals which will be a challenge to him and goals which 
are possible for him to attain.” 

Analysis of information collected reveals that desegregation ac- 
tually strengthened the instructional program in many schools by 
focusing attention on weak spots that already existed or were being 
ignored before desegregation became an issue. “From visits to other 
cities it was learned that no new instructional problems were likely 
to develop, but if there were weak spots in the instructional pro- 
gram, desegregation would in all probability intensify them,” re- 
ported Assistant Superintendent Maxwell E. Burdette of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. 

Said a St. Louis teacher: “Desegregation is bringing into focus 
what has been the condition of the schools for some time. A gen- 
eral lowering of academic standards having nothing to do with race 
as such has been going on for the past decade. Desegregation has 
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Ge people repeatedly emphasized that the key to successful 


resulted in no new problems, merely bringing into sharp focus old 
ones. We are now looking more realistically and critically at the 
needs of children and how these should be met, without regard to 
race : 

Similarly, superintendents, principals, and teachers recommended 
wasting no time looking for new instructional problems, but they 
suggested that old ones be tackled with renewed energy. “The pro- 
cess of enrolling in the same public school children of different 
backgrounds has been going on in America since 1776. At least, 
the Negro student can speak English,” said a San Antonio elemen- 
tary teacher. Accordingly, this section, instead of ferreting out new 
instructional problems, is concerned with an analysis of old problems 
which have been intensified by desegregation. 


NEGRO STUDENTS’ ABILITY 


Probably the greatest instructional problem spotlighted by mixing 
the races was the lower average ability of Negro students. Although 
the problem had not been widely publicized previously, schoolmen 
realized that Negro students’ lack of motivation, poor economic 
and social background, and inferior educational opportunity pulled 
them below whites’ achievement level. There are some top Negro 
students, some mediocre ones, and some quite retarded. This is 
also true of white children. However, the proportion of slow learners 
is greater among the Negroes. Differences are not as apparent in 
kindergarten and first grade as in the upper grades and high school. 
This situation will vary from community to community because of 
recognizable social and economic factors. 

Marked difference in achievement. In all but a few cases, edu- 
cators reported that Negro pupils on an average were seriously re- 
tarded academically. Austin, Texas, test results showed that the 
average sixth grade Negro was two years behind the white student, 
and the ninth grader was three years behind. Austin school leaders 
considered the deficiency largely due to the Negro schools’ instruc- 
tional program. The principal of the Negro high school added that 
home backgrounds also had a bearing on the deficiency. 

Research revealed that for the past ten years the median Louis- 
ville sixth grade Negro pupil has lagged one and one-half years be- 
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hind the whites. The superintendent of Hazard, Kentucky, reported 
that sample testing at the eighth grade level showed a median 
achievement score of 6.2 grade for Negro pupils as compared to 8.3 
for whites and a median intelligence quotient of 86 as compared to 
a median of 100 for whites, using standardized group tests. 

Achievement tests in Dade County Schools, Miami, Florida, in- 
dicated that on the average Negroes were one year and nine months 
to two and one-half years behind the national sixth grade average. 
Dade County whites surpassed the national average by several 
months in reading and English, but trailed by a few months in 
arithmetic and spelling. 

The San Angelo, Texas, superintendent said, “As compared 
with the white children, the scholastic achievement of Negroes was 
very low, and it was found that many were not on a par with the 
lowest achievers among our white students.” 

In Dallas also, test data indicated that Negroes were consider- 
ably behind whites. At the second grade level the average index of 
scholastic aptitude of Negroes was 84, while whites had a 98.5 
average. In the fourth grade it was 84 for the Negro as compared to 
104 for the whites; in the sixth it was 80 for the Negro and 101 for 
the whites. The same or greater differences were found at the high 
school level. Ninth grade Negroes had an average index of 78 on 
scholastic aptitude and the whites 98. 

Less difference at first grade level. A White Sulphur Springs 
elementary principal found little difference academically between 
white and Negro first graders. However, in the upper grades the 
Negro children were retarded. He predicted that much of the upper 
grade difference would disappear as Negroes moved up through 
the formerly all-white elementary school grade by grade. Other 
principals and superintendents, especially in rural and small-town 
areas, gave similar information. 

A study of Negro migrant children in Philadelphia showed that 
while these children were quite retarded at the first grade, by the 
sixth grade they had removed most of their deficiencies. Thus it 
might be assumed that differences between Negro and white will 
decrease as desegregation continues. It is an argument in favor of 
starting desegregation at the first grade level. 

Reading skills are the lowest. The fundamental skill most im- 
portant for success in the education world is reading, and it is the 
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one in which Negroes are farthest behind. “They lack most a back- 
ground in fundamentals of reading,” said an elementary teacher of 
Chenoweth School in Louisville. 

From Baltimore came reports that the low reading ability of 
Negroes disturbed teachers most. For instance, a fifth grade teacher 
stated: ““Last year when I had a high percentage of Negroes in my 
class, I had one group working on the first grade level and an- 
other on the second grade level. Yet many of the children in these 
groups had been transferred from all Negro schools rated ‘good’ or 
even ‘very good.’ ” 

Why Negroes are retarded. There are many reasons why Negro 
children lag academically. Superintendent W. C. Shattles of Ash- 
land, Kentucky, pointed to one: “There will be academic difficulties 
for a few years, largely due to the fact that we have failed to provide 
equal learning experiences for the colored pupils.” A white Balti- 
more teacher gave another: “My new Negro boys and girls have had 
few opportunities to visit museums, hear good music, visit and ob- 
serve industry in operation, and see governmental and other com- 
munity agencies in action.” A Montgomery County, Maryland, 
teacher said, “My Negro kindergarten children did not know what 
running water was and spent a lot of their time flushing the toilets.” 

Other reasons cited were: Colored children come from over- 
crowded schools with less individual attention; live in overcrowded 
homes with no quiet study place and with little encouragement for 
educational achievement; enjoy fewer job opportunities and social 
freedoms, reducing their desire for achievement; and finally, were 
taught by Negroes who on the average are not so capable as are 
white teachers. 

A remedy. Knowing that Negro academic deficiencies create 
educational problems, some school systems tried raising the aca- 
demic ability of Negro pupils before mixing the races. In Hazard, 
Kentucky, the teacher load was reduced in the Negro elementary 
schools. Austin’s Dr. T. P. Baker reported a strong drive to raise 
academic standards in the Negro high school. San Angelo, Texas, 
strengthened standards in the all-Negro junior high where a student 
must meet certain academic requirements before he is promoted to 
the desegregated senior high. 

To avoid the problem of differences in academic achievement, 
school districts in the South yet to desegregate might do well to 
take immediate steps to raise the achievement level of Negroes. 
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It can be different. Of all school districts mentioning Negroes’ 
academic ability, only Poplar Bluff, Missouri, found their ability 
equal to whites. “We find able, medium, and low ability pupils 
among our Negroes in approximately the same proportion as we do 
whites,” reported Superintendent George R. Loughead. This was 
attributed to the superior situation in the community for Negroes 
and the program of Negro education. 

The principal of Manual High School in Louisville found that 
Negroes entering his school the first year of desegregation were on 
an average equal to the whites, but he concluded that the students 
must have been handpicked because those entering the second year 
ranked well below the whites academically. 

A principal in Sonora, located in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
stated that although Negroes were retarded at first, they are fast 
overcoming their weaknesses. Others throughout the several states 
participating in this study likewise reported that many Negroes 
through hard work and with good teaching overcame their aca- 
demic shortcomings in a relatively stort time. 


MAINTAINING STANDARDS 


As far as student achievement is concerned, educators almost 
unanimously agreed that Negroes as a group were seriously re- 
tarded. However, there was disagreement on this question: Can 
standards be maintained for all when children with a wide variety 
of abilities and backgrounds come together in the same school? 
Superintendents usually reported doing everything possible to main- 
tain standards, but several teachers and some principals frankly re- 
reported it an impossibility. The reports seem to indicate that the 
greatest difficulty occurred in schools having higher percentages of 
Negroes. This is supported by a Covington, Kentucky, elementary 
teacher who said, “I have not lowered my standards of teaching; 
however, if I had half of the class colored, I would, for I find these 
children on the whole slower to learn.” 

Hold the line. Although it meant failure in all subjects for five 
out of twenty-five Negro students, the faculty of Killeen, Texas, felt 
it essential to hold the line and not lower standards. The principal 
and faculty realized the Negroes’ lack of background and training, 
but felt that lowering standards would in the long run harm rather 
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than help these students. Their view proved justifiable, as the marks 
of most Negro students tended to improve as the school year pro- 
gressed. 

A junior high teacher in Lebanon, Missouri, stated, “The stand- 
ards of instruction have not been changed. Every child is graded by 
the same standards.” Emphasizing the statement, Superintendent 
Frank Heagerty of Lebanon School District said, “I would advise that 
no changes be made in the school standards. To do so accentuates the 
problem. We can easily reverse the problem and begin discriminat- 
ing against whites.” 

The Sequin, Texas, high school lowered no standards. Negro 
students encountering academic difficulties went to summer school 
to help make them up. The principal and faculty of a Louisville 
elementary school devoted several faculty meetings to discussing a 
policy relative to maintaining academic standards. The faculty as a 
whole pledged to lower no standards for white pupils but try to 
raise those of the Negro pupils. 

In the San Antonio vocational and technical high school, instruc- 
tion and standards remained the same or even rose after Negroes 
enrolled, it was reported. The same generalization applied through- 
out the city of San Antonio, except in two elementary schools which 
soon became predominantly Negro. In them it became necessary 
to lower the standards. 

Several St. Louis teachers reported standards raised instead of 
lowered, and this usually resulted from the strong desire of Negro 
children to overcome their handicaps. There was also a trend on the 
part of white children to work even harder when they discovered 
that some Negroes were their equal and in some cases their superior. 
Teachers of several school systems indicated a belief that since 
Negroes requested permission to enter white schools, they should ex- 
pect to meet the standards that are enforced. 

Temptation to reduce standards is strong. There is no doubt from 
the data collected that the temptation is sometimes strong for a 
teacher to reduce standards to take care of the wide range of abil- 
ities in a desegregated classroom. ““We are trying very hard to main- 
tain standards but find this to be quite difficult. The temptation to 
get through this transitional period is so strong that I am afraid 
some of my teachers have lowerd their standards,” reported a Ken- 
tucky principal. A mathematics teacher in Seminole, Oklahoma, 
said, “I was a little lenient with the Negro students at first because the 
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quality of work they did was not good. I am now expecting better 
work, as this is the third year of desegregation.” A principal of a 
large Louisville elementary school reported making every effort to 
maintain and improve the already high standards of academic in- 
struction, but there was a strong temptation on the part of many 
teachers to be more tolerant with Negro pupils in the light of their 
relatively low academic achievement. 

The line is broken. Several teachers and principals frankly re- 
ported that desegregation lowered standards for both Negroes and 
whites. A Kentucky teacher said that it was impossible to maintain 
standards at first, but now her school is making every effort to raise 
rather than lower the quality of instruction. A Missouri principal 
stated, “From the aptitude and achievement scores of our colored 
students it was clear that the majority could not cope with our ac- 
ademic program. Instead of Negroes being elevated, our whites are 
slowly succumbing to mediocrity.” A metropolitan school superin- 
tendent in Texas lamented the fact that standards were being lowered 
in some of his elementary schools which had a large percentage of 
Negro students. Although data revealed that the percentage of 
schools reducing standards because of desegregation was much 
smaller than schools maintaining or raising standards, the percentage 
is high enough to be alarming, and schoolmen throughout the South 
should include in their desegregation plans a careful study for the 
purpose of developing definite guides for maintaining and improv- 
ing standards. 

Ways of maintaining standards. Wholesale competition between 
Negro and white students is one way of keeping learning for whites 
at a high level and raising the learning level of Negroes. “My class, 
composed of Negroes and whites, was the best class I had this sem- 
ester. There seemed to be an invisible competition in the air which 
caused all pupils to do better. One Negro girl led the class in timed 
writings,” reported a commercial teacher in Ashland, Kentucky. 
Other teachers mentioned that Negro students tried hard to achieve 
at the same level as whites, and many white students put forth ad- 
ditional effort in order not to be outranked. 

Another way of maintaining standards was further reorganization 
of instruction, giving greater attention to individual differences. A 
principal of an elementary school in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
said, “Classes are conducted with individual differences in mind, 
and students are expected, encouraged, and guided to work to the 
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best of their abilities, thus trying to maintain standards.” V. F. John- 
son, superintendent at Anadarko, Oklahoma, gave the following 
recommendation: “Have the faculty give careful study to the han- 
dling of individual differences and simply continue to require that 
which a pupil can do or achieve in proportion to his ability to 
achieve. Standards should not be lowered, but instead we should help 
each set a standard of his own that is challenging and realistic.” 

Teachers of F. T. Salisbury School in Louisville reported doing 
the following to uphold high standards: 

1. Keeping a file of the work of the individual pupil. 

2. Grading accurately and recording grades carefully so the child 

can be held accountable for his progress or decline. 

3. Planning conferences with parents and keeping a record of 
joint planning for the improvement of the idividual child. 

4. Encouraging correction of physical handicaps. 

5. Recommending psychological tests for those thought to need 
more help than ordinarily is given in a regular classroom and 
following through to suggest placement in special classes when 
this would help. 

6. Suggesting persons who would benefit by working at the read- 
ing clinic. 

7. Identifying pupils who may well be candidates for the disci- 
pline schools. 

8. Referring pupils with speech that is not easily understood to 
the speech therapist. 

No one can contest the fact that desegregation has sharpened 
academic problems. How to give Negro children with underprivileged 
backgrounds the special attention needed without penalizing white 
pupils is a problem Southern educators must be ready to face. In 
addition to the ways already mentioned, some schools have attempted 
to meet this problem by making additions to the curriculum and re- 
organizing it to include homogeneous grouping. 


CURRICULAR ADDITIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


With desegregation has come interest in new types of homoge- 
neous grouping. The wide gap between the achievement levels of 
Negroes and whites in Southern schools is causing educators and 
laymen to examine more closely the advantages and disadvantages 
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of ability grouping. As a result of desegregation experiences, Wash- 

ington inaugurated what is now called a “four-track” plan. It places 
students into one of four curricular programs designed for pupils 
of different academic abilities and interests. The four-track curric- 
ulum for senior high school students includes (1) an honors cur- 
riculum for gifted students, (2) a regular college preparatory 
curriculum, (3) a general curriculum designed as a terminal pro- 
gram, and (4) a basic program for slow learners. The objective of 
this four-track program is to give each child, white or Negro, the 
chance to learn at the level for which he is equipped. If a pupil’s 
performance justifies it, he may jump from one track to another. 

In addition to the senior high level four-track program, Washing- 
ton’s curriculum improvement plan officially required re-emphasis 
upon skills at all levels. Special education was increased to provide 
for the typical slow learner and the educationally and emotionally 
handicapped. A concerted drive to reduce class size in elementary 
schools is continuing, and certain elementary schools are experi- 
menting with enrichment programs to prepare students for honors 
work at the high school level. 

Three-rail curriculum. As a result of desegregation and in order 
to meet the needs of all slow learners—whites, Latins, and Ne- 
groes—the San Angelo, Texas, school district reorganized its educa- 
tional program to include a “three-rail” curriculum. The first rail is 
designed for the gifted child, the second for the average, and the third 
for the slow learner. At the time of San Angelo’s desegregation in 
1955 most Negroes fell in the third rail curriculum. This is not the 
case at the present time, as some have improved dramatically and 
have advanced to a higher level. 

After three years of desegregation in the senior high in Maple- 
wood, Missouri, it became apparent to the staff that some curriculum 
changes had to be made. The entire academic program was re-eval- 
uated, and the third track of a triple-track program was reorganized 
to accommodate a slower group which will be composed of students, 
about 98 per cent Negro, whose reading level is sixth grade and be- 
low. When the reorganization is completed, Maplewood will have a 
four-track rather than a three-track program. 

Eight grouping levels. Educational programs in Austin’s high 
schools were not adjusted to any great extent as a result of desegre- 
gation. As many as eight and in some cases nine different grouping 
levels had been worked out in different skill subjects to care for 
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Latin-Americans who were also deficient academically. The Negroes 
were merely placed in the group levels according to their ability. 

“Practically all of the schools in this county, over the past ten 
years, developed to a rather high degree a plan for grouping chil- 
dren,” said D. S. Jenkins, superintendent of Anne Arundel County, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Superintendent Jenkins felt that the adopted 
practice of homogeneous grouping would in a large measure take 
care of the situation as far as the educational program is concerned, 
and he recommended that other school systems facing desegrega- 
tion inaugurate a grouping plan and have it well established before 
desegregation is begun. 

Negroes in all tracks. Many educators feared that all Negroes 
would fall in the bottom track of a multi-track program, thus creat- 
ing segregation within a school or within the classroom. A visiting 
consultant in the St. Louis system recommended temporary aban- 
donment of its three-track program because of this fear. Her sug- 
gestion was not accepted, however. When desegregation came to St. 
Louis, white and Negro pupils were found in all three groups. The 
same happened in other school systems making use of multiple 
grouping. True, a larger percentage of Negroes fell in the bottom 
group, but some Negroes were scattered throughout all groups. In 
Somerset, Kentucky, the high school principal discovered that nearly 
all Negroes would fall in the lowest group. He did not deem it wise 
to let this happen; therefore, he placed a few Negroes with higher 
abilities in the other groups. 

Variations in grouping procedures. In most cases where grouping 
was done at the high school level, it resulted in the placing of a stu- 
dent according to his ability and interest at one of three or four 
levels. Once placed at this level, the student stayed with other stu- 
dents of the same interests and ability throughout the day. For ex- 
ample, a student in a college preparatory curriculum would in most 
cases attend classes and associate with students of the same interests 
and ability throughout the day. However, a student could move 
from one level to another as his interests and ability changed. 

In the elementary schools most grouping took place in the class- 
room. For years grouping for instructional purposes has been con- 
sidered a good teaching technique in the grades. Desegregation of 
the schools has merely increased its value. “We are now grouping 
and re-grouping within the classroom in order to find a place where 
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children can work and meet situations in which they can find some 
measure of success,” reported George Glover, principal of an Okla- 
homa City elementary school. Glover further stated that as a result of 
this type of grouping, it was not uncommon for a teacher to have 
from five to seven different reading levels. 

In high schools, scheduling in multiple-track systems becomes 
complicated, because students strong in one area of learning may be 
weak in another. However, caring for the problem is a simple matter 
at the elementary level where grouping is done within the classroom. 
In fact, teachers agreed that it is not best for an elementary pupil 
to stay in the same group throughout the day. Often a pupil may be 
low in one skill, yet rate high in another. One teacher reported two 
Negroes at the bottom level in reading and at the top in art and 
music. Thus the two students read in the lowest reading group, but 
for art and music worked in a group with skills similar to theirs. 

St. Louis program. The St. Louis levels program, developed under 
the direction of Assistant Superintendent William Ketteymer, is said 
to be the most extensive in the United States. It is described in detail 
because of the many ideas it contains for Southern educators who 
are faced with the problem of up-grading their total educational 
programs in readiness for desegregation. The fundamental principle 
underlying the St. Louis program is to provide educational opportu- 
nities suited to a variety of individual differences and at the same time 
encourage participation of children of differing abilities in a number 
of common activities. The program’s foundation lies in the three 
primary grades, where the basic language art skills are taught. There 
are five levels of skill in reading, spelling, writing, speaking, and 
handwriting, each carefully delineated. Teachers keep a record 
sheet on each level covering the progress of each child, marking off 
each achievement as the required proficiency is demonstrated. 
Pupils work at their own levels and their own pace. The objective: 
for children to know the basic learning tools by the completion of the 
primary grades. 

Some insight into how the St. Louis system attempts to get every 
child into a situation in which he can best learn may be obtained 
from the following provisions for grouping for instructional purposes 
as reported by James A. Scott, director of elementary education in 
the St. Louis city schools: (1) Grouping is done within regular 
elementary classrooms so that pupils receive instruction in certain 
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fundamental skills according to their levels of achievement. There 
are generally three groups in a classroom. (2) Pupils are grouped as 
they leave the elementary school and enter secondary school into 
three major levels: superior-achieving students, average-achieving 
students, and low-achieving students. These groups are also re- 
ferred to as tracks one, two, and three. Since the pupils differ in 
interests and plans as well as in past academic achievements, 
each group is provided with a variety of patterns of study as well as 
guides to high school work and study. Grouping is sufficiently flex- 
ible so that pupils may at any time be changed from one group to 
another when demonstrating need and ability. (3) Classes for 
“sifted” children are established in centers throughout the city, where 
approximately 1,200 fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade children 
with I. Q.’s above 130 receive educational programs which challenge 
their abilities. Upon graduation from elementary school, they are 
assigned to especially advanced programs in high school. (4) 
“Rooms of 20” are set up in elementary schools throughout the city 
where pupils coming from the primary grades in need of special as- 
sitance are given individualized instruction for one or two sem- 
esters. Enrollment is limited to twenty pupils. This is done before a 
pupil enters fourth grade. (5) “Rooms of 35” are set up with a 
teacher and assistant teacher in elementary schools throughout the 
city. Pupils emerging from the sixth grade in need of special as- 
sistance are given individualized instruction for one or two sem- 
esters before going to the seventh grade. (6) Remedial teachers in 
elementary schools give special assistance to children having certain 
deficiencies in educational backgrounds. Such children go from their 
regular classrooms to the remedial teacher at certain periods of the 
day. (7) Reading clinics are established in various areas of the city. 
Here children with serious reading problems are given specialized 
instruction by a corps of teachers who devote their full time to this 
work. There are five such clinics in the city. Each has a staff of four 
experienced teachers and a stenographer. Children go to such clinics 
from surrounding schools at specified periods each week. (8) Special 
classes are set up for the physically handicapped, including the 
crippled, deaf, hard-of-hearing, and visually handicapped. (9) Spe- 
cial classes are set up for the mentally retarded (1.Q. of 50-78). 
These include classes for younger, intermediate, and older children 
in the elementary schools and terminal education classes in the high 
schools. (10) Classes are set up for children committed by courts 
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to correctional institutions. Teachers for such classes are furnished 
by the board of education. 

All of these curriculum policies were in effect before desegrega- 
tion took place in St. Louis. No changes other than a continuous 
attempt at improvement were made as a result of desegregation. De- 
segregation produced a greater need for special “rooms of 20,” 
reading clinics, and special classes for handicapped children. The 
school board is now attempting to increase the school budget to care 
for these needs. 

One St. Louis school reported a new plan of organization for the 
teaching of reading. Because of the wide spread of reading levels in 
grades five through eight, the plan called for all of these grades to 
have reading at the same time and for children to move to the room 
where their level of reading is being taught. Teacher opinion and 
test results indicate that this program is succeeding. 

Ungraded classrooms. Ungraded classrooms are also growing in 
popularity as a means of improving the instructional program in a 
desegregated school. One elementary school using ungraded class- 
rooms assigns pupils to a teacher without designating a grade. For 
instance, at the primary level a student would be expected to spend 
four years, including kindergarten. However, no distinction is made 
between kindergarten and grades one, two, and three. Students 
might leave the primary block after three years or they might re- 
main in the primary block as long as five years. Schools using this 
type of organization have found it beneficial to have a teacher keep 
the same group of students for two or more years, thus eliminating 
the necessity for a teacher to become acquainted with a new group 
of students each year and avoiding promotion of children from one 
grade to another. According to the report of one elementary school 
principal in Oklahoma City, an ungraded primary was started in that 
city during the school year of 1958-59. Ungraded classes are used 
extensively in Jefferson County, Kentucky, and one Texas town re- 
ported that ungraded classes were being used at the junior high 
school level. Other school systems reported that they were experi- 
menting with this type of organization and felt that it had definite 
possibilities for improving the instructional program. 

Curriculum additions. To care for the wide range of abilities and 
interests in a desegregated school, many districts found it necessary 
to broaden their curricular offerings. General and vocational courses 
led the list of additions. Like many others, the high school at Hazard, 
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Kentucky, added a course in general mathematics to care for de- 
ficiencies of pupils in this area of learning. Vocational classes of a 
terminal nature were added to the curricula of many high schools and 
even in this area school administrators experienced problems. In 
diversified and distributive occupation programs the jobs for Negro 
students are meager because of community mores, thus limiting the 
Negro’s opportunity for this type of vocational training. The assistant 
superintendent at Montgomery County, Maryland, reported that in 
vocational programs such as cosmetology, it is necessary to offer two 
programs because of racial differences. Courses in grooming must 
also take into account the varying racial characteristics. One teacher 
pointed out that she had to revise her health courses to show how 
shock, sunburn, and diseases were detected in the different races. 

Speech courses were added by many schools. The poor speech of 
Negro students focused attention on an area of training which needed 
more emphasis for whites as well. This problem was met in some 
schools by the addition of units on speech to certain courses already 
in the curriculum. 

Since desegregation took place in Louisville, teachers and super- 
visors have been working together to develop a new course of study 
in the social studies. The physical, mental, social, and emotional 
characteristics of each age level, regardless of whether a child is 
Negro or white, are to be included. Resource units are being brought 
up to date, and changes in the social studies program are being 
made to correlate more nearly the material available in textbooks 
with the recommended units. 

Information collected from the seventy desegregated school dis- 
tricts certainly gives evidence that the curricula of segregated schools 
will need careful study, probably followed by revisions and additions 
both before and after desegregation takes place. 

It is true that several school districts reported no curricular 
changes as a result of desegregation and that none were contemplated 
for the future. One school superintendent stated that the Negro stu- 
dents asked to attend the all-white schools, and it was taken for 
granted that they wanted to participate in the type of program offered 
in the schools. In most instances the school districts reporting no 
change or additions to the curriculum were those with a small per- 
centage of mixing or those whose educational program made it pos- 
sible for Negroes to be inducted without any great handicap to 
either race. 
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TEACHING IN A DESEGREGATED SCHOOL 


In addition to curriculum study and reorganization, desegregation 
brought a new look at instructional techniques. Most teachers who 
furnished information for this book felt that they were adequately 
prepared for teaching mixed classes. Approximately ten per cent ex- 
pressed a feeling of inadequacy. One teacher said, “Before desegre- 
gation began, I felt that I was adequately prepared and there was 
nothing I needed to do to get ready for the task ahead. However, now 
that I have been teaching mixed classes for six months I realize I was 
woefully unprepared. Inability to understand the Negro child’s 
background is my biggest problem.” 

The opinion of the majority, however, was reflected in this 
teacher’s statement: “Teaching mixed classes is just more of the same 
old problems. Children of all races are very much alike, and any 
competent teacher treats each child as an individual no matter what 
his race.” 

In general, teachers did not feel they needed special training to 
teach mixed classes, but teachers repeatedly implied that there is a 
necessity for ridding oneself of prejudices. They suggested that tak- 
ing courses and workshops in human relation is a good way to do it. 

In connection with teaching human understanding, one elementary 
teacher said, “Through my social studies program, with stories and 
visual materials, I seek to impress upon my pupils the interdepend- 
ence of people. I do not talk of race as such but of people—farm 
people, city people, people who live in our block, people who live 
in our neighborhood, people who live in other neighborhoods, in 
other cities, in far away places. I talk of how the one could not exist 
if it were not for the other. I talk of people.” 

Teachers constantly said they tried hard not to make a racial 
“slip” that would embarrass Negro students. In case a slip is made, 
it was recommended to go ahead as if nothing had happened. A St. 
Louis teacher commented, “When I call on a Negro child who does 
not know the answer, I then, to avoid embarrassing the Negro chil- 
dren, immediately call on another Negro child who I believe knows 
the answer.” 

In one high school, teachers inaugurated a new home study pro- 
gram and enlisted the help of white and Negro parents in seeing that 
children did the assigned work. 

Problems of identifying and understanding Negro children. A 
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big problem confronting most teachers during the first months of de- 
segregation was identifying and understanding new pupils. White 
teachers who usually knew names of new white pupils within a week 
found it difficult to identify Negro pupils and call them by name 
unless the Negroes were placed by seating charts. 

An interesting story was told by one teacher who had taught in 
the same building for many years. One of her extra duties was the 
sales of defense stamps. One day she was stopped by a Negro boy 
who stated that he wanted to buy some stamps. She politely told him 
to tell his teacher and was most embarrassed with the response, 
“But you are my teacher.” 

At the beginning of the year when teachers began the process of 
filling out permanent records for new students, some white teachers 
found it impossible to understand what Negro children were saying. 
To keep from embarrassing the Negro child, the teacher usually 
waited until he could have a private conference to secure the informa- 
tion. 

White teachers in Louisville were disturbed by the amount of 
time Negro students took in answering questions. They decided that 
the students were not trying to be “contrary” but were merely fol- 
lowing a habit developed over a period of years. Understanding the 
problem enabled them to start solving it in a firm but friendly 
manner. 

Extensive use of sociometric techniques was employed by ele- 
mentary teachers of Hempstead School in St. Louis in diagnosing 
group structure. Sociograms for seating, groups in writing, and 
groups for field trips were used. Using such techniques enabled the 
teachers to locate student leaders and isolates in both races. 

Parent-teacher conferences, long advocated by educators as an 
important basis for good instruction, proved beneficial in the early 
stages of desegregation. Over and over, teachers reported helping 
both Negro and white students become better adjusted and to do 
better academically through an extended program of parent visita- 
tion. This recommendation was made in spite of the fact that Negro 
parents were difficult to contact. Teachers in Montgomery County 
commented that it was almost impossible to contact Negro parents, 
but when it was possible, the conferences usually proved valuable 
from an instructional standpoint. Although many Negro students 
come from homes in which both parents work and where the eco- 
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nomic level is below the average, most Negro parents are vitally in- 
terested in the educational progress of their children. 

Seating arrangements in the classroom. The seemingly simple 
task of assigning Negro and white students to their seats in the 
classrooms bothered many teachers. The difficulties were heightened 
by parents coming to the school to see with whom their children 
were sitting. An example was the California School in Louisville, 
where parents visited and asked that their children’s seats be changed. 
All such requests were denied by the principal of this school. Like- 
wise, the Richard Montgomery High School in Montgomery, Mary- 
land, followed the same procedure and granted no requests for 
changing seats when requests were related to desegregation. 

The two most common practices reported for assigning seats 
within the classroom were (1) allowing pupils to select seats of 
their choice, and (2) assigning seats on an alphabetical basis. The 
principal of the senior high school in Newark, Delaware, reported 
that an unwritten policy concerning seating arrangements allowed 
Negro children to find their own seats, and as long as there was no ob- 
jection from surrounding white children there was no change. Schools 
using the alphabetical system for assigning seats usually followed the 
practice already reported: not allowing students to change seats be- 
cause they did not want to sit beside a child of another race. The prin- 
cipal of the Greensboro, North Carolina, high school reported, “We 
have always assigned our students to seats alphabetically, and we 
continued to do so without any problems.” 

In a room that had tables instead of desks, the teacher arranged 
the chairs the old fashioned way, by rows. After they had been in 
this position for a while, the children were moved to tables, with no 
problems ensuing. 

Marking. Schools varied widely in their approach to grading and 
promotion of students in mixed classes. As would be expected, varia- 
tions among teachers existed in the same schools. One teacher in a 
school that reported maintaining the same marking policies for all 
children commented, “I could not bring myself to fail all of the 
Negro students that I would have had to if I had required them to 
meet the same standards as I required of whites.” A principal of a 
Delaware high school stated that he issued instructions to his teach- 
ers to use a different approach in grading Negroes and whites. His 
staff felt that Negro children’s marks were not as high as white chil- 
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dren’s, and in order to make colored pupils feel at home and to 
make desegregation work smoothly a differential in marking was 
arrived at. Even so, Negro students in this Delaware school were 
upset at first because the grades they received were much lower on 
the average than those they had received in Negro schools. 

One high school reported that to take care of the Negro students 
a new grading mark was added. This grade was used to indicate that 
a pupil had done the best he could but had not met the minimum 
requirements for passing the course. A student who received this 
grade was allowed to go ahead with his class with the understanding 
that the grade did not carry recommendation for college. 

Selecting materials. Teaching a mixed class necessitated the in- 
tensification of the search for new materials and for the revision of 
old materials. “In order to make assignments so each pupil could 
work at his own intellectual level, I had to make an extensive search 
for new materials,’ commented Hattie Lewis, teacher of Cove 
Creek Junior High School in Weirton, West Virginia. This teacher 
made a collection of ungraded books on a junior high school interest 
level but on a low reading level for use by her students who had 
reading deficiencies. Another teacher reported the slowest groups 
made her look for simpler materials and ways of presenting the ma- 
terials. Magazines for teachers were her main source of new ideas. 
A sixth grade teacher in Wilmington, Delaware, included on her re- 
quired reading list books that stressed human relations. 

Because Negro kindergarten childen experienced difficulty in 
listening to stories and in painting, the teachers in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, met with the parents to help them select mate- 
rials and to give them ideas as to what they might do at home to help 
develop readiness. 

In addition to selecting new materials, teachers of Fulton, Mis- 
souri, public schools carefully screened all parts of the instructional 
program considered degrading to the Negro race. Literary selections 
were screened and the manner in which the Negro race was dis- 
cussed in history was carefully reviewed. History teachers reported 
that they did not avoid teaching the Civil War period and recom- 
mended that the word Negro be used without embarrassment. This is 
the word most acceptable to the Negro race, and white students 
should be taught this from the first. Most white students will be hes- 
itant about using any word referring to the Negro race unless they 
know the terms Negroes prefer. 
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Although data collected justify the conclusion that teachers will 
confront few new problems in a desegregated classroom, it is evident 
that old problems will become more intensified and teaching more 
complicated. 

For further information concerning teaching techniques, refer to 
the discussion of “The Responsibility of the Teacher in Carrying 
Out a Plan for Desegregation,” found in Part III of this book. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
DECISIONS 


For an instructional program to run smoothly and efficiently in 
any school, desegregated or segregated, administrative guides must 
be established and followed by each member of the staff. Nothing 
disrupts a school more quickly than having teachers fail to carry out 
administrative policies. At the same time, established policies should 
be those best for all concerned—both teachers and students. Deseg- 
regation necessitates a re-evaluation of many administrative poli- 
cies. 

Student assignment. The policy to be followed in assigning Ne- 
groes to homerooms and class sections in formerly all-white schools 
caused much concern on the part of school administrators and 
teachers. A junior high school in North Carolina which had only 
five Negroes followed the policy of assigning the Negroes to home- 
rooms on an alphabetical basis. 

The alphabetical method of assigning Negroes to homerooms and 
classes was just one of many different policies followed, however. 
Prior to desegregation, the faculty of one school studied the records 
of all students and then adopted a policy of assigning one Negro 
child to five whites in each class. In order to make sure that no 
teacher would receive a heavier load of Negro students, one prin- 
cipal conscientiously scattered Negroes throughout all classes. In an 
elementary school with two sections at each grade level the principal 
took the promotion list and assigned one pupil with “A” grades to 
one class section and the next pupil with “A” grades to the other class 
section and so on until all children had been placed. This policy as- 
sured each teacher of having an equal number of superior, average, 
and poor students. 
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In another school a policy was adopted to place at least some 
Negro children in each teacher’s classroom. In still another, the more 
experienced teachers were given the Negro children, and wherever 
possible two or more of them, preferably of the same sex, were 
placed in each classroom. Many teachers and principals recom- 
mended avoiding the assignment of only one Negro child to a class- 
room. 

Schools having two-student lockers reported following a policy of 
assigning two Negroes to the same locker. However, one school 
where it was not possible to do this reported that all students were 
treated equally. In some cases this resulted in assigning one Negro 
and one white to the same locker. 

Those junior and senior high schools following a program of 
homogeneous grouping usually assigned the Negro student to that 
level which fitted his academic ability and interest. Where there was 
more than one section of a class at his level, he was assigned to the 
class section on an alphabetical basis. However, some principals 
again followed the policy of putting some Negroes in each class sec- 
tion, and some gave the Negroes to the more experienced teachers 
only. 

Negroes themselves did not object to being assigned to groups on 
the basis of homogeneity of ability and interest. Judging from the 
data received, it would seem that the alphabetical approach to as- 
signment when there was more than one section met with the great- 
est success. 

Once Negro and white students were assigned to class sections 
and homerooms, requests for schedule changes were not granted if 
based on racial considerations. 

Student record keeping. Too often the permanent records of Ne- 
gro students transferring to white schools contained inadequate data, 
and much of that which the record did contain was out of date. To 
overcome this difficulty, school officials used a variety of procedures. 
One of the better ones reported was employed in Montgomery 
County, Maryland. A county-wide policy was adopted which re- 
quired the principals of Negro schools which were being closed to 
give principals of receiving schools the names of children who would 
be attending the following year. Principals and teachers of schools 
being closed were required to complete pupil records and make brief 
comments regarding health, scholastic strengths and weaknesses, 
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techniques which teachers have used in aiding the child in his learn- 
ing, and family information which would be of value to the child’s 
new teacher. Following this, teachers in the receiving school con- 
ferred with the child’s Negro teacher to discuss the pupil’s record 
and to secure information that would be of value the following year. 

Faculty handbook. As a result of desegregation, some principals 
and their faculties have either revised or developed a new handbook, 
containing a list of school policies and regulations, which proved val- 
uable to both students and teachers. The cooperative development 
of a faculty-principal handbook outlining philosophy, policies, 
and procedures made the administration of the elementary school 
in Weirton, West Virginia, easier and more pleasant for each staff 
member. Adherence to the policies and procedures by each faculty 
member did much to reduce administrative problems and increase 
staff time and energy for work directly with the children. Among 
other things, the handbook contains sections on proper conduct in 
the halls, playground regulations, lunchroom and student patrol 
rules, report card information, attendance rules, first-aid informa- 
tion, the school curriculum, and fire drill regulations. 

When this handbook was developed, a discussion arose concern- 
ing the problem of teachers expressing themselves too freely about 
Negro pupils’ progress, and the fact that too often the remarks got 
back to Negro parents. As a result of this discussion, teachers in 
Weirton agreed that no one would discuss the Negro students’ prog- 
ress except in professional meetings or with the parents of the stu- 
dents concerned. Thus cooperative work by the faculty and the prin- 
cipal in developing a handbook should illuminate and often solve 
some problems accompanying desegregation. 


SUMMARY 


Homogeneous grouping is the most popular device to meet the 
wide range of abilities in desegregated schools and thereby maintain 
standards for most children. As one teacher put it, “We have to use 
every means at our disposal to care for the wide range of individual 
abilities, and if grouping will help do this, then let’s use it.” 

It is generally agreed that desegregation does not create new in- 
structional problems, but merely intensifies those already present in 
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the schools. Instructional problems that many teachers thought 
solved are back again and their solution requires renewed effort on 
the part of all school personnel. This renewed effort in desegregated 
schools has already, in some cases, resulted in improving educa- 
tional programs for all children. 
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Pupil Personnel Problems 


gation in the South will splash waves of new problems in dis- 

cipline, health, truancy, morals, and student acceptance of 
each other. Such has not been the case. Student problems are essen- 
tially the same; they are only accentuated by desegregation. In fact, 
school leaders and teachers in many school districts who anticipated 
student problems due to race were pleasantly surprised when none 
developed. One teacher actually wrote in a letter, “The things I had 
dreaded just did not happen. My Negro children try very hard to 
please me and to get along with the other children.” 

Unless school administrators and teachers are careful they will 
attach race significance to pupil problems which actually were pres- 
ent in white and Negro schools long before desegregation began. 
“With desegregation, pupil personnel and guidance problems tend 
to increase; however, few problems are the direct result of conflict 
between the races. The increase is largely due to the wide range of 
student abilities and socio-economic backgrounds,” reported a 
Maryland school administrator. 

A city elementary teacher wrote, “A third grade child came to 
school all upset, and when I asked her what was wrong she said that 
her mother had beaten her and was going to give her another one if 
she told her daddy, who was out of town, that a man had spent the 
night with them. What difference does it make if this child is white 
or black? [In this case she was white.] She needs my love, and I 
would not be a teacher if I did not give it to her.” Over and over 
teachers reported that they soon stopped noticing whether a student 
was Negro or white and just thought of them as children. 

Reports reveal that behavioral problems among underprivileged 
Negroes are alarming, but white teachers and principals who have 
worked with deprived white children readily realize that the prob- 
lems are similar. School leaders and teachers recognize the fears of 
white parents that most Negroes have contagious diseases, are un- 
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A BIG fear of parents and teachers of both races is that desegre- 


clean, are sexually immoral, and lean toward physical violence. If a 
Negro girl becomes pregnant and the white community hears the 
news, there is an immediate chorus: “I told you so.” 

To overcome the tendency for gossip to magnify the facts, school 
leaders recommend a collection of information with regard to such 
matters as the prevalence of disease for distribution through P.T.A.’s 
and other parent groups. Students of both races through association 
with each other soon overcome their fears. Since the parents seldom 
have this opportunity, the task of dispelling their fears is more diffi- 
cult. 


STUDENT ACCEPTANCE OF EACH OTHER 


Student acceptance of each other depends greatly on their prep- 
aration for desegregation. Where whites in their home neighbor- 
hoods have played with Negroes and have become acquainted 
through youth councils such as those found in St. Louis, acceptance 
is not difficult to achieve. Where this is not generally true, a thor- 
ough study on the part of white students of the culture, mores, and 
social background of Negroes and vice versa is of tremendous value. 
Many school districts which did nothing preceding desegregation to 
prepare students reported an acceptance problem. 

Elementary school. Student acceptance in the lower grades was 
easy. A Missouri teacher expressed the feeling of most elementary 
teachers participating in this study: “There is no segregation in a 
child’s heart.” The truth of her statement was exemplified by teacher 
accounts of Negro and white children working and playing together. 
Paper drives held each month were used by one principal. In work- 
ing together for this common cause, the children soon forgot their 
differences. Upon the urging of students, a fourth grade elementary 
teacher restored square dances which had been discontinued out of 
fear that they would not work in a mixed class. At first, the pupils 
seemed hesitant, but the novelty soon wore off and they went about 
their practice without regard to racial differences. 

If problems occur, they are in most instances the result of parental 
interference or personality maladjustment having little or no relation 
to race. For example, in one elementary classroom containing two 
Negro students, one boy who was pleasant and cooperative was 
chosen among the first for games and lunchroom responsibilities; 
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the other boy was the last chosen because he always had a “chip on 
his shoulder.” 

Secondary schools. Junior and senior high principals and teach- 
ers cannot be as sure of student acceptance as can their fellow 
workers in the elementary schools. However, despite newspaper re- 
ports of student problems in the high schools, principals and teach- 
ers report that in general the treatment of Negroes by whites is kind, 
polite, and friendly. Others reported that once the novelty of Ne- 
groes being in a school wears off, whites tend to ignore the Negroes 
but in no way molest them. However, Negro students feel that being 
set aside and ignored by whites makes life in a high school pretty 
discouraging for them, especially when they are a few among many. 

By the time students reach the secondary schools, they have de- 
veloped certain prejudices and are more readily excited by local and 
national incidents involving racial conflicts. Schoolmen recommend 
watchfulness when the newspapers publicize such happenings as the 
Little Rock affair. The national publicity given Little Rock resulted 
in student strikes in several West Virginia and Tennessee high 
schools which up to that time had experienced no student problems 
between the races. In Clinton, where the student body of 700 stood 
firmly behind the principal the first year of desegregation, even to 
helping him make the eight Negroes feel at home, there was a walk- 
out of twenty white students during the second year, apparently the 
direct result of the Little Rock controversy. Leaflets were circulated 
among the students stating: “We are in sympathy with Little Rock! 
We, too, have faced bayonets! Walkout-Stayout. Please pass this 
on.” The twenty students who walked out received little support, 
however, and the strike fizzled out. 

During the first two or three years of desegregation, school people 
in secondary schools must be constantly “on their toes” because just 
when everything seems to be going smoothly, some incident at home 
or miles away can touch off a disturbance. 

At first, Negro high school students are overwhelmed with the 
idea of going to the white school and start off being docile and co- 
operative. However, principals and teachers warn others who are in 
their first year of desegregation or who are yet to desegregate to be 
especially watchful during the seventh and eighth months of the 
first year and at the beginning of the second year. After a time, be- 
cause of their academic deficiencies and because they do not feel 
they are a part of the school, some Negroes become sullen and dis- 
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gruntled. The same students who paid no attention to degrading re- 
marks made to them by whites at the beginning of desegregation will 
suddenly take offense and retaliate at the smallest provocation. 
Many schools reported that they had more trouble during the second 
year than the first. However, after the second year the longer the two 
races spend together the better they seem to get along. As one Negro 
student in St. Louis said, “White students are learning that all Ne- 
groes are not stupid; and Negro kids are learning that all whites are 
not mean and hateful.” 

A biology teacher in Ponca City, Oklahoma, suggested, “To 
avoid trouble between the races, keep an eye on those white students 
who have always been social misfits. In my classes well-adjusted 
white girls and boys are quick to help Negroes with their studies. On 
the other hand, one student who is poorly adjusted maliciously used 
the word ‘coon’ when we were studying the raccoon.” 

There is always a possibility of trouble between Negro and white 
students, but if reports received in this study are a true indication, 
teachers and principals need not be particularly fearful. Students as 
a group have a sense of “fair play,” and unless parents interfere or 
other outside influence is brought to bear, they will work out their 
differences. For example, a group of Somerset, Kentucky, students 
while on a school trip stopped at a cafe to eat. The owner refused to 
serve the Negroes. The whites matter-of-factly retorted, “If they 
can’t eat, we can’t,” and re-boarded the bus. Cases were cited where 
white students “leaned over backward” to be courteous to Negroes 
and even elected them to homeroom and club offices during the first 
year. Teachers reported that election of Negroes to office is not al- 
ways wise and except in rare cases should be avoided at first, because 
Negroes become embarrassed and so do white students if the Negro 
does not know how to lead. 


STUDENT ACCEPTANCE OF THE TEACHER 


Although desegregation of the faculty requires more planning 
than does mixing of students, teachers working in schools with 
mixed faculties reported few problems of any significance. White 
children accepted Negro teachers on the basis of their ability to 
teach. A typical example was one white student who told the inter- 
viewer, “I was suspicious of my Negro math teacher at first, but 
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when I found out he knew his stuff and could give me the help I 
needed in getting ready for State College, I forgot his color.” 

Some Negro students were afraid of white teachers at first. They 
anticipated “‘a rough time.” However, as soon as a good teacher, 
through fairness and understanding, demonstrated her interest in 
them, their fears disappeared. In one school Negroes who were 
shifted from a white teacher’s class to a Negro teacher’s, in order to 
balance class sections, objected strongly because of the feeling that 
they would learn more under the white teacher. 

Barring parents’ interference, it is generally safe to assume that 
students will accept a teacher of the Negro race in proportion to his 
ability to teach. 


DISCIPLINE 


Nothing in a desegregated school receives more publicity than an 
act of misbehavior involving students of the Negro race, especially 
if it includes injury or extreme embarrassment to others. Let a Negro 
boy threaten a white boy or a teacher with a switchblade knife, and 
immediately white parents conclude that all Negro boys are carrying 
knives. Thus many innocent people are made guilty by association. 

Some Negro students do carry knives. So do some whites. Some 
Negro students are troublemakers; so are some whites. It is helpful 
to change the word “all” to “some” and the word “Negro” to 
“pupil.” The statement, “Some pupils are chronic troublemakers,” 
is accurate. 

As a result of desegregation, discipline cases increase, but nearly 
always these infringements are committed by the same students who 
were guilty of improper acts before desegregation. Often the trouble- 
makers use desegregation as an excuse to continue malicious acts at 
which they have been caught before. 

A school relatively free of disciplinary problems before desegrega- 
tion need not be too concerned about additional discipline problems 
afterward, but the school that is having problems will experience a 
definite increase after desegregation. In the latter type of school, 
mixing of the races adds a new dimension to disciplinary problems. 

Discipline problems and ways of solving them. As one reads the 
next lines he should keep in mind that only a small percentage of 
children in desegregated schools were involved in disciplinary prob- 
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lems. Poplar Bluff, Missouri, is quite representative of many schools 
whose administrators reported no unusual or out-of-the-ordinary 
disciplinary problems. Superintendent G. R. Loughead stated, “This 
is our first year of desegregation, and there has not been a serious 
discipline case; not even a case of ‘jostling’ or discourtesy of any 
kind has been reported.” 

A Missouri high school not far from St. Louis was not so fortu- 
nate. The school, possibly as a result of desegregation, experienced 
a complete collapse of student morale. Petty thievery increased to 
the extent that not a day went by but one or more students reported 
the loss of money, clothing, or school materials. The condition of the 
building deteriorated. Toilets and halls were marked and littered. 
Students picked up debris and put it in waste containers before de- 
segregation, but after desegregation students of both races paid no 
attention to litter on the floors. Occasionally some offender used the 
corridors as a toilet. This had not happened in the previous twenty- 
one years the principal had served in the building. 

Although such conditions did not exist prior to desegregation in 
this school, there was evidence that students of both races were in- 
volved in these misdemeanors. Student leaders of both races, the 
faculty, and the principal are determined to return the school to its 
former status. At the time this report was made, the school’s student 
council was sponsoring a clean-up campaign and a series of home- 
room meetings dealing with the use and abuse of school property. 
Disciplinary measures are being strengthened, and student offenders, 
when caught, will be dealt with severely. A curriculum committee, 
with the help of a special consultant, is now working on a revision of 
the curricular offerings for those students who cannot profit from 
the present curriculum. Most of the trouble is coming from this 
group of students, and the staff believes that once the curriculum is 
revised so that these students can be kept busy with worthwhile tasks 
at their level of ability, much of the trouble will be solved. The prin- 
cipal reported, “The problem will be licked, but if we had had more 
time to prepare, then we might have avoided the situation in which 
we now find ourselves.” 

Antagonists of desegregation claim that many disciplinary inci- 
dents occurred in the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, High School, but an 
interview with the principal and the staff revealed that there were 
only a few. On one occasion a white girl walked across the school 
grounds with a Negro boy. This led to a fist fight between a Negro 
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and a white boy, the only incident like it during the year. The prin- 
cipal invited the fathers of both boys to his office for a conference, 
and after a definite understanding on the part of all was reached, 
further trouble was prevented. In this case, the white boy had for 
some time verbally abused the Negro boy and had been heard to 
make threats against him. During the first year many exaggerated 
rumors concerning disciplinary problems were circulated in the 
community. The principal and the staff checked on each rumor as 
soon as they heard of it. As a rule, each was traced to outside adult 
segregationists. 

Disciplinary problems in a Delaware elementary school were lim- 
ited to name calling and a few squabbles between children. The 
school staff tried to anticipate trouble, and no incident or misunder- 
standing was allowed to pass without an attempted solution. The 
boys’ physical education teacher in this school coached a group of 
older Negro boys so they could help the smaller Negro boys improve 
their behavior. It was reported that a great burden is placed on 
Negro children, for while many white people seemingly accept deseg- 
regation, one small misdemeanor by a Negro child usually inflames 
feelings. 

The principal of a Baltimore high school where there was consid- 
erable turbulence met with the Negro boys several times and in- 
structed them, “Never take the law into your own hands.” An argu- 
ment between a Negro and a white boy, who was one of the school’s 
outstanding citizens, resulted in the white boy’s challenging the 
Negro to a fight. The Negro boy, remembering the principal’s in- 
structions, refused to fight, but reported the incident to the principal. 
The white lad, when “called on the carpet,” said he did not know 
what had got into him and agreed to apologize to the Negro boy. 
Advanced instruction to the Negro boys in this case prevented what 
could have been a nasty situation. As a means of keeping discipline 
cases to a minimum, this school endeavored to keep its pupils busy 
with plenty of activities and new interests. Many activities stressed 
democratic ideals and equality in human relations. 

Close cooperation between school and police authorities and par- 
ents kept discipline problems at a minimum during Louisville’s first 
year of desegregation. Other than one intitially alarming incident, 
occasional use of vulgar language at a few schools, and a few push- 
ing-and-shoving incidents, a peaceful transition occurred in schools 
of this large city. Efficient police work and calm and accurate news 
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coverage quelled an initially alarming incident which took place in 
Louisville during registration in September. It was first reported 
that a teen-age white girl had been “roughed up” by several Negro 
students, .and that she was rescued by a twelve-year-old white boy 
who had drawn a knife to defend her. Prompt police investigation 
resulted in an accurate news account. The white girl, who previously 
had been suspended twice for belligerence, precipitated an argu- 
ment with the Negroes. She had not been attacked, and she was held 
responsible for the entire affair. The young boy who had “come to 
her defense” was given some wise guidance, and the girl’s case was 
turned over to the juvenile court. 

“Although not alarming, disciplinary problems increased during 
the second year of desegregation,” said a junior high principal of a 
school in a low economic area of Louisville. In this school a Negro 
boy knocked down a woman teacher who had irritated him. He was 
expelled indefinitely. In an interview with the junior high principal 
it was learned that for each school in Louisville with a heavy Negro 
enrollment, an assistant principal was appointed. It was the feeling 
of the principal interviewed that this helped greatly. His assistant is 
a 230-pound individual with a fair but firm disposition. For ex- 
tremely unruly students, the assistant principal administers a paddle 
—always having a witness present. This school had a “no-switch- 
blade-knife” regulation, and knives were confiscated if found. Again, 
it was reported that an excellent police force was available and was 
used to handle the worst cases. 

Discipline must be fair but firm. “Fair, impartial, and decisive 
are the rules for successful discipline in a school, segregated or de- 
segregated,” reported the principal of a large elementary school in 
St. Louis. This elementary school changed from an all-white to 
fifty per cent Negro enrollment in the fall of 1955. The first year 
proved “rugged,” and approximately two per cent of the students 
were either suspended or transferred. The second year was better. 
A few Negroes were openly belligerent, but little trouble came from 
Negro-white disputes. 

Sidewalk fights, use of vulgar language, and disrespect for author- 
ity headed the problem list. In addition to suspension and transfer, 
the principal requested and received “spanking privileges” from 
parents for “troublemaker” students. The signed statements are 
used mostly as deterrents, but at times “lickings” were given—always 
in the presence of a teacher witness. 
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After three years, a policy of fairness with firm and quick action 
practically eliminated problems in this school. Last fall a white stu- 
dent patrolman reported two Negro violators. Fearing the Negroes 
might try to “get even,” the principal warned them that if anything 
happened to the student patrolman, they would have to answer to 
the principal. The white patrolman was beaten, and although the 
two Negroes did not participate, they were in the crowd watching. 
Both boys were called in and suspended. 

In 1958 the superintendent at Kansas City asked the school board 
to increase the maximum length of student suspension from ten days 
to a full semester. This was not done because of an increase in dis- 
cipline problems, but to let student troublemakers know that vio- 
lence would be dealt with quickly and firmly. 


TRUANCY 


Tardiness, absenteeism, and drop-outs prevailed more among 
Negroes than whites at the beginning of desegregation. As far as 
tardiness and absenteeism were concerned, the difference disap- 
peared as Negroes adjusted to the white schools’ standards. 

A superintendent in a southern Missouri town expressed his feel- 
ings this way: “Our biggest problem with the Negro is his value of 
‘time.’ I am not sure this is a criticism of the Negro. Possibly it is a 
criticism of the white race. The Negro is timeless. If he has a con- 
vention of his own which is to start at 9:30 o’clock, it is perfectly all 
right to start at 11:00. The white man gets in a terrible ‘fizz or tizzy’ 
about time. The white man probably has more ulcers and heart 
attacks than Negroes. We are being patient, and the Negro students 
are rapidly adjusting to the time schedule that we have set for them. 
This problem will solve itself.” 

Absenteeism on the part of the Negro student is more of a prob- 
lem in rural areas than in the city. The rural Negro student is accus- 
tomed to missing school in order to work. To some extent this prob- 
lem also exists in the city, because older Negro students have diffi- 
culty getting jobs, and when a chance to make extra money comes 
along they often absent themselves from school to take advantage 
of it. Higher standards and close checking on attendance help solve 
this problem. 

However, the problem of Negroes dropping out of the desegre- 
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gated school is more serious and tends to increase, at least for the 
first two or three years of desegregation. The phase of the educa- 
tional process which bothers La Rue County, Kentucky, officials, 
as well as others in desegregated school districts, is that far too many 
Negro boys and girls drop out of school on reaching sixteen years 
of age. Reasons given for the drop-outs are inability to do the 
work required, feelings of inferiority, and being needed at home to 
care for younger brothers and sisters or to be a breadwinner. 

A school board member in San Marcos, Texas, commented that 
his over-all enrollment in high school was increasing, but that Negro 
enrollment dropped from 56 to 29 since desegregation began. Only 
one Negro was graduated at the school last year. Negro children do 
not have the academic background, and the parents do not show the 
interest needed to keep the students in school, reported a San Mar- 
cos schoolman. 

Attempts on the part of schools to overcome the problem include 
curricular adjustments to the level of ability, experience, and in- 
terests of the Negro student. School people feel that the drop-out 
problem will soon reach a peak and start to decline as Negro students 
increase their levels of achievement through better educational op- 
portunities in the desegregated schools. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 


“Tt is not true,” reported teachers of mixed schools, “that Negroes 
in general are carriers of communicable diseases.” Yet many whites 
believe that they are. True, Negroes coming from a low socio-eco- 
nomic group have health problems, but not in any greater propor- 
tion than whites of the same background. According to teachers, 
most Negro parents send their children to school so scrubbed they 
shine. Negro parents are evidently conscious of white people’s 
stereotypes and try thus to change them. 

The reports indicate that many Negro children need eye, ear, and 
teeth correction, but problems of uncleanliness and venereal and 
other contagious diseases are not what many had anticipated. When 
asked by Louisville parents what would be done about the high in- 
cidence of venereal and other illnesses among Negroes, Dr. Omer 
Carmichael answered in public meetings, “There is a high incidence 
of such diseases among lower white socio-economic groups as well. 
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The basic problem belongs to the community and the health authori- 
ties. In schools normal health and sanitation standards will be main- 
tained, and pupils suffering from infections or contagious diseases 
will be excluded.” 

St. Louis and Baltimore school superintendents reported that de- 
segregation did not create any new or difficult health problems. 
Several superintendents recommended that factual data concerning 
the actual umber of different contagious diseases and other health 
deficiencies be collected and analyzed. The best way to dispel 
white parents’ fears is to present facts concerning health problems. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Many ways and means of preventing and solving problems of stu- 
dent adjustment, discipline, truancy, and health were described by 
school personnel, but the one recommendation made over and over 
called for expansion and improvement of guidance services in in- 
dividual schools on a system-wide basis. 

The reports of Marion and Boone counties in West Virginia are 
typical of the reports of school districts throughout the area included 
in this research. In these two counties, credit for preventing or solv- 
ing many pupil personnel problems was given to expanded guidance 
programs, including more time for individual counseling, additional 
counselors, broader testing, better use of tests, improved record 
keeping, and greater emphasis on individual and group guidance by 
the homeroom and classroom teacher. 

“The most important phase of integration policy, so far as this 
school is concerned, is the guidance program as conducted by home- 
room teachers and counselors. Special attention is given to individual 
counseling in promoting understanding and respect for the rights of 
all concerned,” commented the principal of Western Junior High in 
Louisville. Example after example was given of practical applica- 
tions of counseling as a means of improving children’s learning. In 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, parents of each Negro or 
white child having personal adjustment problems or failing ac- 
ademically were asked to have a conference with the child’s teachers. 
The principal attended each of these conferences. Appointments 
were made at a time convenient to the parent, and in order to give the 
conference a professional atmosphere the meeting was held at the 
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school. The principal and the teacher planned the conference before 
meeting with the parents, and usually the principal took the lead in 
discussion. 

The biggest problem an Austin, Texas, counselor confronted was 
overcoming the shy and defensive attitude so characteristic of many 
Negro students. She found it necessary to have several meetings and 
to be particularly friendly in order to break down the student’s re- 
sistance and establish rapport. Then she began helping the student 
with his problems, which usually stemmed from academic trouble or 
feelings of inferiority. This same counselor said that often it is nec- 
essary to invite or find som reason to encourage the Negro student to 
come for counseling. Another counselor held a tea in her office for 
all Negro students so that each could get acquainted with her and 
the services her office offered. 

To do an adequate job, the counselor and the classroom teacher 
must prepare themselves by securing information that will enable 
them to answer many student questions. Typical Negro student ques- 
tions are: “Why am I not able to learn like the white students?” 
“Why do white students avoid me in the halls?” “Why does the white 
student treat me as an equal in school and then act as if he doesn’t 
know me when we meet downtown?” “If I take courses in electricity, 
will I be able to get a job after I graduate from high school?” 

White students ask these: ““Why did Negroes want to attend our 
schools?” “Why is it Negroes are so dumb?” “Why do Negroes get 
mad when we kid or play jokes on them?” “‘Will they want to attend 
our dances and ask us for dates?” “Will Negro teachers get even by 
making it rough on us?” “Should I call them colored, Negro, or 
what?” “How in a democracy can so many restrictions be put on 
Negroes; are they not American citizens?” 

The counselors and teachers find many of these questions difficult 
to answer unless they have done considerable study and thinking in 
advance. Included in this study and preparation is a need for as 
much information as can be secured about each Negro pupil. One 
counselor put it this way, “If you are on your toes, you will go back 
to the Negro school, talk to the Negro teacher, and collect all the in- 
formation possible about each new student.” 

Negro counselor for Negro students. “One of the best moves we 
made was to use the former Negro principal as a part-time counselor 
for Negro students. He has been extremely valuable in this capac- 
ity,” reported the superintendent at Lexington, Missouri. In Perry, 
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Oklahoma, a Negro classroom teacher was used extensively in deal- 
ing with the guidance problems of Negro students, and his advice 
proved helpful. 

At Charlotte, North Carolina, Negro students assigned to formerly 
all-white schools were counseled by the principals of each school. No 
Negro counselor was appointed, the main reason being the small 
number of Negroes involved. In the future, as the number of Negroes 
attending Charlotte’s white school increases, a qualified Negro 
counselor will be assigned to work with the children. Superintendent 
Elmer Garinger felt that a Negro counselor on the school staff would 
aid the Negro children, who need to consult with someone of their 
own race. At the same time, the administration would have a channel 
for better contact with Negro parents and students. 


SUMMARY 


Patience, understanding, tolerance, faith, tact, firmness, good 
sportsmanship, flexibility, awareness, and a keen sense of humor 
are the important characteristics of teachers, counselors, and prin- 
cipals in a mixed school. Respondents in this study seemed to feel 
that no student problem is too difficult as long as school people have 
these qualities. 

Discipline problems formerly unnoticed by students and parents 
in segregated schools suddenly blossom into difficult situations in 
desegregated schools because of the race issue. Awareness of this 
fact and prompt action prevent disturbances that decrease the ef- 
ficiency of the total education effort. 

White teachers and administrators should arm themselves with 
factual information about Negro students and the Negro race in 
general. This information can be used in helping parents and white 
students overcome fears which often have no real basis. 

Although few new pupil personnel problems will arise, the old 
ones will increase in number and in importance. School people must 
be ready. 

Time is an important factor. Each day, week, month, and year 
that goes by with the avoidance of certain problems and the success- 
ful solution of others moves the school toward the time when race is 
no longer a consideration and everyone is concerned simply with 
students. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Student Activities and Social Affairs 


in the same music groups, in gym classes, eat in the same 

lunchroom, and attend the same dances. Whites and Ne- 
groes are polite and friendly; they speak to each other in the halls 
and accept each other as classmates. The relationship ends at this 
point. They do not accept each other socially,” commented the di- 
rector of student activities in a school in Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
Over and over, similar statements were made by school people 
throughout the Southern states. 

Within recent years student activities and social affairs have be- 
come a vital part of the total educational program for children and 
youth. It is in this area that desegregation meets its severest test. 
Some schools discontinued or drastically curtailed certain phases 
of the activities and social program to avoid difficulty, whereas 
others went ahead as usual, relying on the good judgment of students 
and the strong taboo against social mixing to keep peace. 

In certain extra-curricular activities such as athletics, band, and 
chorus, Negroes were readily accepted in many schools. This ac- 
ceptance was the result of the Negroes’ ability to improve or 
strengthen the activity. White students even boasted, “Now we will 
have a tough football team,” or “Now our band is real cool.” How- 
ever, activities of a social nature such as parties, dances, sock hops, 
banquets, and swimming met with varying degrees of acceptance. 


Wie students and colored students are on the same teams, 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


The desire on the part of principals and teachers to have desegre- 
gation without friction, plus pressure on the part of parents who were 
strongly opposed to social mixing resulted in some schools doing 
away with social affairs, and others placing definite restrictions on 
the program. It was the belief of school leaders in many school dis- 
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tricts that neither whites nor Negroes wanted social intermingling. 

For example, it was because of this belief that the Killeen, Texas, 
district stopped sponsoring most social activities either in or out of 
school. “Social activities were considered the real danger point of 
desegregation in our school district,” reported the superintendent. 

A North Carolina principal, talking “across the table” to the only 
Negro student in the high school, told her she had it in her hands 
whether or not social events such as dances, banquets, and school 
trips would occur that year. The Negro girl responded by saying 
she understood and would attend the social functions only at her 
former school. 

Except for a few incidents, Negro students and parents cooperated 
with school officials. They were willing to accept the idea, “Let’s do 
this one step at a time,” meaning mixing of the races in the class- 
room first and eventually in student activities and social affairs. 

“For the present, the two races prefer to remain separate at so- 
cial functions; otherwise our entire program functions as before de- 
segregation,” said the superintendent in Lafayette County, Missouri. 

Not all school districts or even all schools in a district found it 
necessary or advisable to restrict certain phases of the student ac- 
tivities and social program. 

Some school districts adopted a policy that no restriction would 
be placed on participation in activities or social affairs of students of 
either race. Such a school district was Somerset, Kentucky. “Some 
teachers advised against letting the races mix at social affairs,” re- 
ported Somerset’s Superintendent Meece. “However, after much 
discussion we arrived at a basic conclusion which we believe has 
been the crux of our success with desegregation. It was simply, ‘No 
restriction of any kind would be employed to regulate any phase of 
our activity program.’ Both races attend sock hops, banquets, and 
proms. Students have made their own code of conduct and perfect 
harmony exists. People of their own race co-mingle and dance to- 
gether and no conflict has developed.” 

Whether the social program should be eliminated or curtailed is a 
decision that must be made by the administrator of the individual 
school or community. School officials should take careful thought 
based on study and research before a final decision is made. 

School desegregation—community segregation. Desegregation 
of schools in communities that otherwise remained segregated is 
directly responsible for curtailment of many student activities and 
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social affairs. Hotels and other commercial establishments refused 
to accept Negroes, and thus schools have to drop certain affairs or 
hold them on a segregated basis. | 

A Baltimore high school which used a commercial bowling alley 
for an elective class in physical education found its bowling class 
barred by the proprietor because Negroes were in the class. The class 
was suspended until other arrangements could be made. 

Other high schools farther south found it necessary to discon- 
tinue junior-senior banquets and proms or else hold them at school, 
because hotels refused to accept Negroes. Some schoolmen, however, 
were able to get hotels and other commercial establishments to ad- 
mit Negroes as long as they were part of a regular school group. 

The curtailment of certain school activities and social events 
brought complaints from white students. They blamed the Negro 
students for being “the cause of it all.”” Many school leaders are en- 
deavoring to point out to white students that restrictions on such 
activities are not the fault of Negro students but of community 
prejudices, which have no place in a democracy. 

Although one St. Louis student remarked that “integrating our 
schools has caused us to lose our activities,” reporting school au- 
thorities say, “There has been no general curtailment of school ac- 
tivities and social events in St. Louis as a result of desegregation. 
More activities may in some schools be conducted on school prem- 
ises than was formerly the case. Practically none have been elimi- 
nated.” 

The sharing of school facilities while other facilities in the com- 
munity cannot be shared is hard for Negro and white students to 
understand. On one hand they are told that the races have been 
mixed to give everyone an equal chance, while on the other hand 
they are confronted with practices in the community that do not con- 
form to the equality principle. It takes an understanding and patient 
faculty to explain the facts of history which have led to this incon- 
sistent state of affairs. 

Dancing. The school social activity causing most concern to edu- 
cators was dancing. Some leaders felt that dances would be a con- 
stant source of danger and therefore eliminated them entirely. 
Others modified the dance program and increased the amount of 
supervision. Some passed certain regulations such as, “No stags 
allowed” or, “Everyone must bring a date, and no breaking allowed.” 
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Still others went ahead without restrictions and left it up to the stu- 
dents to see that nothing happened. 

Although some principals felt the problem would take care of 
itself, all were in agreement that no mixed dating or mixed dancing 
should be allowed. The approach used by Austin high school prin- 
cipals in avoiding such problems was a rather common practice. 
Several Austin principals talked to both white and Negro students 
and asked for their cooperation in avoiding problems at school 
dances. Both Negroes and white boys were asked to bring girls of 
their own race and to restrict their dancing to girls of their own race. 
The students agreed that this would be best. 

In Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Negro students attended all social func- 
tions, including the senior prom. At all of these occasions there was 
no attempt to cross the color line in social dancing. Also, by prior 
agreement, instruction in social dancing during physcial education 
periods was handled in such a way that there was no crossing of the 
color line. Some Negro students protested that this was discrimina- 
tion and contrary to announced policy of non-discrimination. The 
school officials admitted the truth of this, but maintained that it was 
the wisest course to pursue during the transition period. Negro stu- 
dents accepted the explanation. A white teacher who directed dance 
instruction stated in an interview that she danced on occasion with a 
Negro boy in her class when there was no girl of his race to dance 
with. The students, both white and Negro, accepted it without open 
comment. 

In a high school of Maplewood-Richmond Heights, Missouri, the 
first area of concern was social dancing. The following policies gov- 
erned all dances held in this school: (1) No stags allowed at school 
dances. (2) All couples must be registered with the dance sponsors 
no later than the day before the dance. (3) No dancers may leave the 
building during the dance. (4) At all school dances one member of 
each couple must be a student from the school. (5) Square dances, 
“Paul Joneses,” and “mixers” are not allowed at school dances at- 
tended by members of both races. 

Wendell E. Dunn, principal of Forest Park High School in Balti- 
more, followed a practice which he recommends to other high school 
principals when arranging dinners or dances at one of the local 
hotels. He suggests that the hotel management be required to give 
written assurance that any member of the class and his guest would 
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be served and allowed to participate without embarrassment. If the 
hotel management refuses, the affair should be held elsewhere. 
Rather than lose the school’s business, most hotels have been willing 
to cooperate and to give written assurance that the Negro students 
would not be embarrassed. 

Most elementary schools followed a policy of dropping ballroom 
dancing but continuing square dancing and folk dancing. If a child 
objects to participating in a dance or a folk game that requires so- 
cial contact between the races, then he is allowed to sit out the ac- 
tivity. There were some cases in which children objected, but no 
trouble occurred when a policy of permissiveness was followed. 
Trouble did occur in a Louisville elementary school when a sub- 
stitute teacher forced Negroes and whites to mix as partners. The 
social problem did not cause nearly so much concern on the part of 
parents, teachers, and administrators at the elementary level as it 
did at the junior and senior high school levels. 

In spite of all the concern and attention given to school dances, 
only three troublesome incidents were reported, and these were 
solved without causing serious trouble between the races. In Green- 
brier County both Negro and white boys and girls attended school 
banquets and dances at the Greenbrier Hotel in White Sulphur 
Springs. On one occasion a Negro boy asked a white girl for a dance. 
When the principal learned of this, he called the Negro boy and his 
parents to his office and told them that a good start with desegrega- 
tion had been made, but “his type of forwardness could upset the 
apple-cart.” The Negro boy apologized, and both he and his parents 
agreed that it would not happen again. 

A white girl attending a high school dance in an Arkansas com- 
munity was tapped on the shoulder in a “mixer.” She turned to dance 
with her new partner and found herself facing a Negro boy. Not 
wanting to make a scene, she completed the dance with the boy and 
then left the floor. The other Negro boys attending the dance im- 
mediately took in hand the Negro boy, who had recently come from 
the North, and escorted him from the building. The next day, in a 
conference with the principal, the Negro boy apologized and gave 
as his reason that “up North where he came from” Negro boys were 
allowed to dance with white girls. However, in checking with the 
Negro boy’s former school, the principal found that mixed dancing 
between the races was frowned upon there and seldom if ever 
occurred. 
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Trouble did occur in Cabell County, West Virginia, where “lower 
class” white girls deliberately flirted with Negro boys in order to get 
the attention of white boys. The white girls were severely disciplined, 
and the Negro boys were coached “so they would know how to act” 
when confronted with such situations. 

In the light of the few incidents occurring, it would seem that de- 
segregated schools, by giving careful supervision, could go ahead 
with their dance programs if Negro and white students exercise good 
judgment in seeing that no problems arise. 

Cafeterias. Eating in groups, like dancing, poses a problem. Res- 
taurants and other eating establishments in Southern communities 
limit their clientele to one race or the other, and in most com- 
munities this practice has not changed with desegregation of schools. 
However, racial mixing in cafeterias at the school did not bother 
schoolmen nearly so much as did dancing. In almost every instance 
school cafeteries were open to all, and no trouble was reported. 
Lunch was eaten by one of the writers of this handbook in the caf- 
eteria of Austin Senior High School in Austin, Texas, and both 
Negroes and whites were noticed going through the cafeteria line in 
no special order. The students found seats wherever there was a va- 
cant chair, and no one seemed to be concerned about race. 

In Fulton, Missouri, it was purposely arranged that students would 
be seated in the cafeteria in the same order that they entered the line. 
This was done so there would be no chance for students to form into 
different groups. 

An elementary principal in Greenbrier County, West Virginia, 
worked out a program where girls sit at one table and boys at an- 
other. No distinction is made between the races sitting at each table. 
One white boy who refused to sit by a Negro boy was told by the 
principal that unless he sat according to the way he received his 
lunch, he would have to eat elsewhere or bring his lunch. 

At first the general practice in school cafeterias was for Negroes 
to eat with Negroes and whites to eat with whites. As time went by 
and students of the different races found themselves working to- 
gether on classroom and other school projects, there was a tendency 
toward less and less segregation in the cafeterias. 

Swimming. Not many schools had swimming as a part of the in- 
structional or social program. For schools that did, there was a prob- 
lem. The fact that public and private pools were not available for 
mixed swimming, plus strong opposition on the part of parents, 
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caused several school to discontinue swimming instruction. In 
Baltimore, when white parents raised objections to mixed classes in 
swimming, the children were relieved of compulsory swimming 
classes. In two senior high schools in this city, however, only four 
white pupils after consultation between parents and school officials, 
availed themselves of the withdrawal privilege. 

Transportation. Desegregation of schools involves mixing of 
races on school buses. This aspect of desegregation should be given 
careful consideration, especially in the beginning, according to sev- 
eral superintendents. One strongly recommended against the “‘over- 
loading” of any bus which was to haul both Negro and white students. 
As a means of avoiding racial conflict on desegreated buses, super- 
intendents urged that special instruction be given bus drivers, and 
when mixing first starts, school personnel should be assigned to ride 
buses to insure proper behavior. In one school district, students 
drew up standards of bus conduct and elected officers on each bus 
to see that the code was enforced. In another school district, students 
were assigned seats, and when it was necessary for a Negro to sit 
with a white, the principal checked both the white and Negro stu- 
dents to see if either would object. 

As in many other areas of desegregation, the expectation of trouble 
far exceeded actuality. 


OTHER STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Except in certain social affairs already mentioned and possibly in 
dramatics, Negro students were usually accepted in school activities 
on the basis of their ability to contribute to the success of that ac- 
tivity—this being the same basis on which white students are 
accepted. 

The student activities program has become quite broad and in 
most schools includes school-sponsored clubs, dramatics, athletics, 
intramurals, choral groups, bands, student government, assemblies, 
student patrols, and newspaper staffs. Academic standards for par- 
ticipation in such activities excluded many Negroes. Timidity and 
the fear of not being accepted kept others from trying out. However, 
the evidence shows that in mixed schools Negroes were rather well 
represented in most student activities and especially so in music and 
athletics. 
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The informality of these student activities was an important factor 
in helping students of the two races better to understand and ap- 
preciate each other. 

Athletics. In many schools athletics was the “ice-breaker.” Negro 
boys who were able to make teams not only helped themselves but 
made things easier for other Negro students. The general public likes 
a winner, and Negroes were readily accepted on the basis of their 
ability to help the team win. 

In Somerset, Kentucky, a policy was adopted that the best man 
plays regardless of race. There was no bitterness from whites even 
though three Negroes made the football team, and the basketball 
team boasted four Negro “first stringers.” As a matter of fact, school 
Officials felt this helped the over-all situation. One woman, a rabid 
basketball fan from Alabama who had recently moved to Somerset, 
changed her mind about sending her son back to Alabama to attend 
school because of local desegregation. Performance of the Negro 
basketball players caused her to change her plans. She now roots 
for the Negro players just as she does for the whites, according to a 
report from Somerset. 

School officials of Baltimore and Washington, D. C., predicted 
that competitive sports would be the most explosive area in a de- 
segregated school system. They thought that during the heat of a 
sports battle players would lose their tempers because of the racial 
problem. This prediciton proved to be false. Sportsmanship of the 
highest type was exhibited on the athletic field, reports indicate. In 
Washington, D. C., a formerly all-Negro high school won the city 
football championship in 1955. 

Desegregation of athletics preceded the desegregation of class- 
rooms in Anadarko, Oklahoma, and after one year the Negro coach 
joined the coaching staff at the formerly all-white school. 

At other places, however, competition for berths on athletic 
teams caused crises. It was obvious that two Negroes would win 
first string berths on the basketball team in Hazard, Kentucky. Using 
the excuse that the Negroes came out late, the white team members 
threatened to quit. School officials stood firm and told both parents 
and white players that there would be “no appeasement,” and if they 
wanted to quit, they could do so. “Players must do what we say,” 
was the official policy. As it turned out, only two players quit the 
team. They were guards and were considered the best in the county. 
Later these two boys asked for permission to return to the team, 
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but the coach refused them. “When you quit, you quit,” he said. 

With three Negroes playing first string, the Hazard team had a 
successful season and reached the state finals. It was the coach’s 
opinion that the team could have won the state championship if he 
had permitted the two white guards to return and play. Still, school 
officials considered their handling the correct action and one that will 
prevent any future trouble of this kind. 

The playing of Negroes on the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, athletic 
team caused a similar problem. White players protested that the 
presence of three Negro players on the basketball squad would make 
it impossible to get other schools to play them. A team sit-down 
strike was called, led by the team captain, son of a “local rabble- 
rouser.”” The coach believed that the boy’s motive for his part in the 
strike arose from competition that an incoming Negro would give him 
for his berth on the team. The boy and his followers did not dress for 
practice for two days. The principal confronted them with this ul- 
timatum: “The Negroes will be given an equal chance to play if they 
can make the team. Dress or withdraw.” The white basketball cap- 
tain and his followers returned to practice and the Negroes who made 
the team were accepted. In both cases just mentioned, a firm stand on 
the part of coaches and school officials proved successful. 

As already suggested in an example, a problem faced by coaches 
of desegregated athletic teams is the arranging of a schedule when 
many of the schools in the surrounding area are still segregated. 
Superintendent J. C. Petty of Burnett, Texas, stated, “The only dif- 
ficulty was that two other schools asked that we leave the colored 
ball players at home when we played their teams. We did.” 

The principal and the athletic director of the Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, High School, surrounded by segregated schools, tried hard to 
prevent embarrassing their Negro players and also embarrassing 
opposing teams. One means of doing this was a letter sent to the 
principals and coaches of all opposing teams. A copy of this letter 
follows: 


Dear Coach: 
Coach Martin and I have been talking with as many of our basketball 
opponents as possible and writing to those we have not been able to see. 
It seems quite certain that some of our Negro students will be good 
enough to deserve a place on our basketball team. We are well aware of 
the concern that many people have on this matter of desegregation. We 
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do not want to try to force any school into competition with the colored 
players against its will. We certainly are not trying to urge desegregation 
in your community. However, we feel that this is a matter that many 
other schools will be involved in very soon, and we hope you will look 
favorably on allowing us to play our team regardless of color. We 
think it is a good opportunity to make a start in the least offensive way. 
Many of the coaches and principals we have talked with have responded 
favorably. 

We have had no problems among our students. They have indicated 
clearly that they are willing for the Negro student to have his fair chance. 
If the principal and the coach are willing to express themselves in a 
positive way to their team and student body, we are fully confident that 
there will be no difficulty when we play at your school. 

We would appreciate a reply on this matter at your convenience. We 
would call attention to the fact that the record shows there is always 
less difficulty with integration than we had expected. To be sure there 
are always some threatening talkers, but forthright, although sympa- 
thetic, leadership on the part of school leaders seems to carry the situa- 
tion smoothly. It is generally agreed that the mind and feelings of 
opponents to integration will not be changed by waiting until some later 
date to start. We believe that school leaders grow in the esteem of most 
people when we accept this responsibility that has been placed on us. 


As a result of the letter, Negro players were accepted in five 
games during the season. No difficulty whatsoever resulted. The 
coaches, principals and players of the opposing teams seemed will- 
ing and eager to play against Oak Ridge’s desegregated team. How- 
ever, school boards, superintendents, and some citizens were ex- 
tremely cautious about making any move that could be considered 
as a recognition of desegregation. In the games in which Negroes 
participated spectators directed no heckling or derogatory com- 
ments at the Negroes. 

Finding places for desegregated teams to eat while on road trips 
was another problem. The policy followed by most schools was, 
“We eat only in the restaurants that will feed all members of the 
team.” Finding such restaurants sometimes proved impossible, and 
as a result some schools worked out an arrangement whereby the 
visiting teams were fed in the school’s cafeteria. This sometimes 
meant bringing cooks back at night, but according to authorities at 
schools which used the method, it was successful. Also, it resulted 
in saving money for the athletic department. 

The difficulties mentioned are minor ones in relation to the good 
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which comes from having Negroes on athletic teams. Schoolmen 
reported that most problems disappeared after the first year and 
emphasized that desegregated teams are a big factor in easing racial 
tension in a newly desegregated school. 

Music and dramatics. Many Negro students have talent in music, 
and this talent brings them both recognition and acceptance in a de- 
segregated school. No cases were reported in which Negro students 
were refused membership in choral groups and bands. One Texas 
superintendent reported that new Negro band members gave his 
band a “zip” that it had never had before. 

Because of the intimate situations encountered in the production 
of plays, dramatics coaches were hesitant about permitting Negroes 
to try out for parts. One school in Kentucky did away with all one, 
two, and three-act plays, and in their place substituted a talent 
show where each individual was “on his own.” The principal of this 
school reported that the talent shows were working out well, and 
problems were being avoided by omitting the plays. Later, after the 
students and parents get used to desegregation, the plays will be re- 
instated. A Louisville teacher, in assigning parts for a play to be given 
in assembly, was careful that students were given characters to por- 
tray which would not be embarrassing to either race. 

A Washington, D. C., school whose student body was approx- 
imately twenty per cent Negro proceeded with the senior play as 
usual. Actors were selected on the basis of tryouts, and the cast in- 
cluded both Negroes and whites. A Negro boy was cast in an im- 
portant role. No trouble ensued. 

Clubs and other student groups. Where club meetings and other 
student activities were held at the school building, Negro students 
as a rule participated freely in all such activities. In schools where 
clubs sponsored many social activities and held meetings in the 
members’ homes, there was a reluctance to have mixed member- 
ship, and in some cases Negro youngsters formed clubs of their own. 
This caused trouble in some schools, and administrators are making 
a special effort to work with student leadership in getting them to 
accept mixed club membership. 

It is not uncommon to find Negroes holding club offices and being 
elected to membership on student councils. One school principal, 
in order to give the Negroes representation on the student council, 
asked the council to pass a resolution allowing the Negro minority 
to select from their group a person to represent them. This Negro 
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student was given full membership and voting privileges. After the 
first year Negro students elected to the council were selected in the 
same manner as white members. It was not uncommon to find white 
students making special efforts to see that Negro students were 
elected to offices and given certain honors. 

Nearly all elementary, junior, and senior high schools which had 
student patrols included Negro students as members of these groups. 
Special coaching was given the Negro student patrol officers, and it 
was found that they performed their duties and received cooperation 
from students just as well as did the white student patrol officers. 


SUMMARY 


Although allowed to attend social activities in most schools, Ne- 
gro students often segregated themselves without being asked or told 
to do so. The data reveal that in the beginning of desegregation the 
best policy is to embarrass no student, white or Negro, by forcing 
him to participate in a social affair or a student activity which he or 
his parents object to. This policy implies that a student who is op- 
posed to participation in a certain activity will be excused from par- 
ticipating, but this in no way should jeopardize the right of other 
students, both Negro and white, to go ahead with the social affair 
or student activity. 

Music and athletic activities are those in which Negroes may par- 
ticipate without fear of repercussions from white students and 
parents. 


It is the feeling of teachers, principals, and superintendents who 
participated in this study that desegregation is giving the Negro child 
new opportunities, a greater desire; that it is increasing his own 
self respect as well as giving him a better understanding of and re- 
spect for the white race. At the same time, the white student is los- 
ing his fear of the Negro and is beginning to practice the democratic 
principles he has learned about in school. 

Students are making more rapid progress toward race acceptance 
than are parents. When the students now in school become parents, 
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many of the problems that seem insurmountable will decrease in 
importance. | 

The seventeen border and deep South states were most directly 
affected by the Supreme Court’s desegregation rulings of 1954 and 
1955. As of the fall of 1958, 777 of 2,889 bi-racial school districts 
had desegregated their schools or at least had started a program of 
desegregation. Thus, since the Supreme Court’s decision, over one- 
fourth of all so-called Southern bi-racial districts had desegregated 
or had started desegregation. 

Some reformers think this progress is too slow. However, many 
schoolmen participating in this study pointed out that these seventeen 
states encompass an area larger than many nations. The people of 
this area, especially those of the deep South, have spent approx- 
imately 300 years in developing their way of living and thinking. 
When this is recalled, progress toward compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s regulation must be considered a definite accomplishment 
and one to be proud of. 

Future progress in this field of human relations will remain largely 
in the hands of dedicated school leaders who are willing to study their 
communities carefully and aim for desegregation when chances for 
success are good. Such men will take the initiative in developing a 
workable plan and then stand firm when the plan is put into action. 
The feeling of such dedicated schoolmen is exemplified by one 
superintendent who, in an interview, said, “I pray to God I will have 
the wisdom and the backbone to do what is best for boys and girls, 
whether they be black or white.” 
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LIST OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


School District 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs City Schools 


DELAWARE 


Newark City Schools 
New Castle City Schools 
Wilmington City Schools 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland Independent 
Schools 
Covington City Schools 
Hardin County Schools 
Hart County Schools 
Hazard City Schools 
Jefferson County Schools 
La Rue County Schools 
Louisville City Schools 
Mayfield City Schools 
Owensboro City Schools 
Somerset City Schools 
Winchester City Schools 


MARYLAND 


Anne Arundel County 
Schools 

Baltimore City Schools 

Montgomery County 
Schools 

Prince George’s County 
Schools 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau Public 

Schools 


Carroll County Schools 
Carthage Public Schools 


Superintendent 
Imon E. Bruce 


Wilmer E. Shue 
Joseph R. Kleckner 
Ward I. Miller 


W. C. Shattles 
Glenn O. Swing 
G. C. Burkhead 
Andrew Bird 

R. G. Eversole 
Richard Van Hoose 
Ova O. Haney 
Omer Carmichael 
J. Marvin Glenn 
Kenneth A. Estes 
O’Leary M. Meece 
Eugene Tallent 


David S. Jenkins 
John H. Fischer 


C. Taylor Whittier 


William S. Schmidt 


L. J. Shultz 
W. L. Adams 
Lester Gillman 
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Person Compiling 
Report 


Imon E. Bruce 


Frederick B. Kutz 
Joseph H. Eshleman 
Ward I. Miller 


W. C. Shattles 
Glenn O. Swing 
Grace Weller 
Andrew Bird 

R. G. Eversole 
John Ramsey 
Jewell B. Hamilton 
Omer Carmichael 
J. Marvin Glenn 
Kenneth A. Estes 
W. B. Jones 
Eugene Tallent 


David S. Jenkins 
John H. Fischer 


Maxwell E. Burdette 


William S. Schmidt 


L. J. Shultz 
W. L. Adams 
Lester Gillman 


Person Compiling 


School District Superintendent Report 
MISSOURI 

Columbia Public Schools Neil C. Aslin Neil C. Aslin 
Fredericktown Public 

Schools Norval P. Schaeffer Charles Blackman 
Fulton Public Schools W. V. Hill W. V. Hill 
Higginsville Public Schools Robert F. Boothe Robert F. Boothe 
Independence Public 

Schools O. L. Plucker O. L. Plucker 
Lebanon Public Schools Frank Heagerty Frank Heagerty 
Lexington Public Schools Leslie Bell Leslie Bell 
Maplewood-Richmond 

Heights E. R. Adams E. R. Adams 
Poplar Bluff Public Schools G. R. Loughead OG. R. Loughead 
Rolla Public Schools B. W. Robinson B. W. Robinson 


St. Charles Public Schools Stephen Blackhurst Stephen Blackhurst 
St. Louis Public Schools Phillip J. Hickey James Scott 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte City Schools Elmer Garinger Elmer Garinger 


Greensboro City Schools B. L. Smith B. L. Smith 
OKLAHOMA 
Anadarko School District B.F. Johnson B. F. Johnson 


Cushing City Schools William D. Carr William D. Carr 
Lawton Public Schools John Shoemaker John Shoemaker 
McAlester Public Schools S. Arch Thompson S. Arch Thompson 
Muskogee Public Schools Harry D.Simmons Harry D. Simmons 


Oklahoma City Public 
Schools Melvin W. Barnes Alex Higdon 
Perry Public Schools Melvin Self Melvin Self 
Ponca City Public Schools J. W. Payne J. W. Payne 
Seminole Public Schools O.D. Johns O. D. Johns 
TENNESSEE 
Clinton City Schools David J. Brittain David J. Brittain 


Nashville City Schools William Henry Felix A. Lorenz, Jr. 
Oliver and W. A. 
Bass 

Oak Ridge Public Schools L. P. Cushman Leon Lebovitz 


TEXAS 
Austin City Schools I. B. Curruth T. P. Baker 
Big Spring City Schools Floyd W. Parsons Floyd W. Parsons 
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Person Compiling 


School District Superintendent Report 
TEXAS 

Burnet City Schools J. C. Petty J.C. Petty 
Del Rio Independent 

Schools P. A. Tanksley P. A. Tanksley 
Edinburg Consolidated 

Independent Schools Ohland Morton Ohland Morton 
Karnes City School District D. E. Moore D. E. Moore 
Kenedy City Schools M. E. Noble M. E. Noble 
Killeen City Schools C. E. Ellison C. E. Ellison 
Lubbock City Schools Nat Williams G. C. Clapp 


McAllen City Schools T. E. McCollum T. E. McCollum 
Midland Independent 

School District Harold H. Hitt Pauline Myers 
Robstown City Schools B. C. Banks B. C. Banks 
San Angelo City Schools G.B.Wadzeck John L. Bishop 
San Antonio City Schools ThomasB.Portwood Thomas B.Portwood 
Sequin Independent School 


District A.J. Briesemeister A. J. Briesemeister 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Boone County Schools C. D. Tamplin Wilmer E. Doss 

Cabell County Schools Olin C. Nutter Olin C. Nutter 

Greenbrier County Schools D. D. Harrah D. D. Harrah 

Hancock County Schools Robert H. Hall Robert H. Hall 

Marion County Schools J. J. Straight J. J. Straight 

Monroe County Schools’ C. E. Boothe C. E. Boothe 
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Administrative decisions for desegre- 
gated schools 
student assignment, 229, 230 
student record keeping, 230, 231 
use of faculty handbook, 231 
All-at-once plan for desegregation 
closing of Negro schools, 96, 97 
Corning plan, 100 
effect of districting on, 94-96 
in large community, 97-100 
in small community, 90, 91 
student choice, 91-93 
Community preparation for desegre- 
gation 
arguments against, 3-7, 43-46 
arguments for, 4-7, 21-23 
comprehensive approach to, 15-42 
involving organizations in, 25 
low income and farm groups, 37-39 
opposition groups, 39, 40 
selective approach to, 43-46 
Curricular additions and adjustments 
for desegregated schools 
four-track plan, 219 
grouping procedures, 219-221 
St. Louis program, 211 
three-rail curriculum, 219 
ungraded classrooms, 223 
Decision making in desegregation 
plan development 
abandoned Negro school buildings, 
toy i ey? 
clarification of “integration” and 
“desegregation,” 140, 141 
discouraging rapid desegregation, 
153 
districting and choice, 146-149 
equal facilities, 150, 151 
personnel policy decisions, 141-146 
mse pupils for transfer, 149, 
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Decision making in desegregation 


plan development—cont. 

teacher desegregation, small com- 
munity, 143 

teacher desegregation, large com- 
munity, 144 

transportation, 152, 153 

Execution of plan for desegregation 

coach, responsibility for, 177 

law enforcement agencies, respon- 
sibility for, 189-195 

lay groups, responsibility for, 196 

Negro principal, responsibility for, 
Let 

Negro student, responsibility for, 
184 

Negro teacher, responsibility for, 
177, 178 

news media, use of, 198-207 

parents, responsibility for, 187, 188 

superintendent, responsibility for, 
157-164 

white principal, responsibility for, 
164-173 

white student, responsibility for, 
179 

white teacher, responsibility for, 
174-178 

Gradual plan for desegregation 

beginning with both high school 
and elementary grades, 115-117 

beginning with elementary grades, 
102-107 

beginning with first, seventh, and 
tenth grades, 117, 118 

beginning with high school, 107 

beginning with special subjects, 
119, 120 

combination plans, 120-122 

Little Rock plan, 113 
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Gradual plan for desegregation— Parents’ role in executing plan for de- 


cont. 
pupil assignment, 122-126 
selection of certain schools, 118, 


segregation 
Negro parents, cooperation of, 188 
white parents, cooperation of, 187 


119 Plans for desegregation, development 


Instructional program for desegrated 
schools 
administrative decisions in, 229- 
231 
curricular additions and adjust- 
ments in, 218-224 
importance of, 211 
maintaining standards for, 215-218 
teacher, role in, 225-229 
Integration, definition of, 140, 141 
Law enforcement agencies: role in 
executing plan for desegregation 
close surveillance of troublemak- 
ers, 192 
control of picketing, 192 
cooperation and support of, 189 
mob demonstrations, control of, 


of 

advisory groups, use of, 44, 129- 
132 

all-at-once plan, 89-101 

community analysis as basis for, 
136, 137 

cooperative approach in, 137-139 

decision making in, 140-154 

federal district courts, role in, 85- 
87 

gradual plan, 102-127 

local school authority in, 83-85 

public assistance in, 132, 133 

superintendent and staff, role in, 
133-135 

surveys and questionnaires, use of, 
135, 136 


193, 194 Preparation for desegregation 


model police action, examples of, 
194, 195 
patrol of schools in trouble areas, 
193 
plain clothesmen, use of, 195 
take firm stand, 190 
Lay groups: role in executing plan 
for desegregation 
religious groups, 196 
NAACP, 196 
Negro scholastic achievement 
comparison with white, 212, 213 
reasons for retardation, 214 
remedy for deficiencies, 214 
subject lowest in, 213 
News media: use of in desegregation 
programs 
constructive influence on, 4, 198, 
199 
cooperation of, 36, 198-200 
movies and radio, 37 
retarding influence on, 36, 37, 199- 
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television, 37 
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board of education, role in, 49-55 

principal, role in, 55-59 

professional staff meetings, deseg- 
regation of, 69-71 

professional workshops, use of, 72- 
74 

reference books and materials on, 
74-77 

student, role in, 65-69 

superintendent, role in, 49-55 

teacher, role in, 59-64 

use of maps in, 72 

visits to other desegregated sys- 
tems, 71, 72 
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desegregation 
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assisting Negro students with 
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assisting Negro teacher, 171, 172 
consideration of parental objection 
to Negro teacher, 165 
cooperation with press, 200 
dealing with hostile teacher, 170, 
171 


Principal’s role in executing plan for 


desegregation—cont. 

disciplinary problems, 205-207 

distribution of Negro pupils, 164, 
165 

enlisting aid of janitor, 173 

establishing guiding philosophies, 
164 

opening day problems, 202, 203 

pre-determination of places accept- 
ing mixed group activity, 165, 
249, 250 

student walkouts, 204 

taking stand, importance of, 167- 
169 

threats and intimidation, 166, 167 

using psychology, 169 

working with P.T.A., 172 

working with students, 172 


Pupil personnel problems in desegre- 


gated schools 
acceptance of Negro teacher, 237 
discipline cases increase, 237 
elementary school, 234, 235 
guidance and counseling, 243-245 
health problems, 242, 243 
increase of, reasons for, 233 
secondary schools, 235, 236 
solving disciplinary problems, 238 
truancy, 241, 242 


Readiness for desegregation, deter- 


mination of 
methods used in, 8-13 
responsibility of superintendent in, 
13 


Social affairs and student activity in 


desegregated schools 

athletics, 253 

cafeterias, 251 

clubs, 256 

dances, 248-251 

discontinuance of social affairs, 
246, 247 

effect of segregated comunity on, 
247, 248 

gradual desegregation of, 247 

music and dramatics, 256 
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Social affairs and student activity in 


desegregated schools—cont. 
no restrictions on, 247, 250 
segregation continued in, 249 
swimming, 251 
transportation, 252 


Student’s role in executing plan for 


desegregation 
accepting responsibility for, 181 
attempting friendliness, 181, 182 
formation of welcoming commit- 
tee, 181 
giving advice, 182, 183 
Negro student’s responsibility, 184- 
187 
responding to agitators, 183 
student newspaper, use of, 180, 181 


Superintendent’s role in executing 


plan for desegregation 
leadership, 157 
recommendation of “stick-to” plan, 
159 
securing cooperation of law en- 
forcement agencies, 189, 192 
setting an example, 162 
working with parents, 160-162 
working with school personnel, 
162-164 


Supreme Court decision, May 17, 


1954 
excerpt from, 81 
interpretation of, 87, 88 


Supreme Court decision, May 31, 


1955 
excerpt from, 82, 83 
interpretation of, 88 


Teacher’s role in executing plan for 


desegregation 
guarding against special treatment 
for Negro pupils, 175, 176 
importance of sincerity, 174 
introduction of Negro pupils, 175 
making acquaintance of Negro 
pupils, 175 
meeting challenge with good in- 
struction, 176, 177 
overcoming prejudices, 175 


Teacher’s role in instructional pro- Teacher’s role in instructional pro- 


gram for desegregated schools gram for desegregated schools— 
identifying and understanding Ne- cont. 

gro pupils, 225, 226 seating arrangements, 227 
marking, 227 selecting materials, 228 


preparation for, 225 
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Birmingham, 39 
Arizona 
Tucson, 89 
Arkansas, 69, 250 
Fayetteville, 19, 20 
Hot Springs, 45, 72, 119, 130 
Little Rock, 7, 36, 86, 113, 180, 
189, 191, 202, 235 
Van Buren, 7 
Delaware, 60, 82, 227, 228, 239 
Milford, 3, 4, 204 
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53, 58, 70, 102, 107, 108, 160, 
165, 186, 190, 196, 202, 205, 
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115, 116, 132, 146, 199, 202, 
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Florida State University, 11, 12 
Miami, 86, 213 
University of Florida, 67 
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Gary, 118, 204, 205 
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Missouri, 61, 63, 67, 75, 217, 234, 
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Charleston, 160 
Clarksville, 20 
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Fredericktown, 96 
Fulton, 7, 108, 135, 136, 203, 228, 
251 
Independence, 61 
Jefferson City, 135 
Kansas City, 241 
Lafayette County, 96, 142, 247 
Lebanon, 13, 17, 108, 152, 216 
Lexington, 13, 50, 108, 143, 244 
Maplewood 202, 219, 249 
Mexico, 181 
Poplar Bluff, 32, 37, 51, 70, 105, 
106, 107, 143, 149, 161 164, 
165, 174, 188, 196, 199, 215, 
238 
St. Louis, 4, 15, 16, 18, 24, 25,.27, 
28, 29, 36, 40, 48, 53, 54, 64, 
67, 69, 70, 90, 102, 110, 112, 
Porto, 1455 147; 148, 173, 
181, 184, 187, 191, 192, 193, 
19550202, 0206, 211; 216, 220, 
2 Ae 254220, 294, .230,)/ 230, 
240, 243, 248 
New Jersey 
Salem, 164 
North Carolina, 21, 26, 122, 
229, 247 
Burlington, 40 
Charlotte, 17, 18, 36, 50, 58, 64, 
eee e224, 125, 127, 138, 
144, 149, 166, 171, 177, 180, 
erio2. 189, 191, 199, 200, 
201, 203, 245 
Durham, 19 
Greensboro, 6, 18, 25, 27, 28, 30, 
pose. 40.120, 123, 124, 125, 
138, 144, 159, 164, 165, 167, 
oz, 192,195,194, 201, 202, 
221 


180, 


North Carolina—cont. 
Robeson County, 40 
Winston-Salem, 18, 23, 24, 36, 44, 
120, 123, 125, 138, 144 
Oklahoma 60, 61, 63, 64, 67, 70 
Anadarko, 13, 108, 218, 253 
Cushing, 51, 53, 66 
Cushman, 19, 20 
McAlester, 50 
Muskogee, 125, 126, 144, 151, 161, 
164 
Oklahoma City, 58, 90, 99, 221, 
223 
Perry; 97712.732,, 93,.00, 96, 143, 
175, 244 
Ponca City, 10, 17, 32, 58, 67, 68, 
75, 77, 128, 143, 178, 236, 246 
Seminole, 58, 181, 216 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, 73, 213 
South Carolina 
Kansas, 82 
Tennessee, 69, 235 
Clinton, 5, 6, 24, 28, 29, 30, 36, 
38, 39, 54, 65, 84, 138, 160, 166, 
167, 181, 183, 189, 190, 191, 
193, 194, 196, 200 
Nashville, 5, 6, 16, 18, 27, 30, 39, 
40) 497953954257 151 4.51 5,506, 
99, 103, 104, 144, 159, 180, 
188, 193 
Oak Ridge, 38, 55, 56, 58, 66, 72, 
94, 95, 143, 190, 192, 193, 194, 
201, 203, 238, 249, 254, 255 
Texas, 64, 65, 108, 142, 217, 223, 
256 
Austin, 7, 21, 55, 113, 114, 140, 
TAA TSA 2a AS Ly Seu ASZ, 
186, 212, 214, 219, 244, 249, 
21 
Big Spring, 105, 106 
Burnet, 108, 109, 143, 211, 254 
Dallas, 213 
Del Rio, 96 
Fridona, 19 
Karnes City, 90, 138 
Kenedy, 96, 101 
Killeen, 46, 105, 106, 215, 247 
Lubbock, 21, 95, 148, 151 


Z15 


Texas—cont. West Virginia—cont. 


Mansfield, 36, 37, 87, 157, 158, 
189, 196 
Midland, 103 
Robstown, 108 
San Angelo, 144, 213, 214, 219 
San Antonio, 18, 56, 60, 62, 70, 
SO METI AT 212.206 
San Marcos, 242 
Virginia, 82, 122 
Charlottesville, 9, 30, 136 
Washington, D. C., 20, 37, 39, 66, 
73, 82, 90, 100, 133, 145, 147, 
160,17162; 163; "2040 255," 256 
West Virginia, 30, 51, 59, 66, 67, 94, 
IGS e108 LIL 17a Los oS 
Boone County, 13, 159, 193, 204, 
243 
Cabell County, 72, 117, 251 
Fairmont, 59, 146 
Gap Mills, 27, 171, 184, 186 


276 


Greenbrier County, 5, 19, 27, 43, 
45, 57, 70, 84, 92, 93, 94, 152, 
159, 173; 185,,,190,,-192 ses. 
201, 250, 251 

Hancock County, 50, 51, 162 

Huntington, 49, 175 

Kanawha County, 19 

Lewisburg, 93, 94 

Marion County, 27, 30, 45, 49, 
121, 176; 243 

Mercer County, 160 

Monroe City, 177 

Monroe County, 20, 32, 44, 56, 
58, 71, 109).110, 137, 143-5072. 
178, 182, 186, 190, 191 

Ronceverte, 27, 56, 169, 170, 185 

Rupert, 5, 93 

White Sulphur Springs, 5, 30, 57, 
93, 94, 196, 213, 243 

Wierton, 55, 95, 96, 146, 178, 228, 
231 
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